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OVERNMENT SCHOOL of MINES, and of 
G SCIENCE APPLIED to the ARTS. 
MUSEUM OF eed opened on beeen 
SCHOOL will be o on - 
Dee Tees) oe November, with » LECTURE by Dr. LYON 
PLAYFAIR, The following Courses of Lectures will be given :— 
1. CHEMISTRY, lied to Arts and Agriculture—Lyon Play- 


fair, Ph. 8. 
L HISTORY, applied to Geology and the Arts— 
s sania Forbes, PRS. 


3 MECHANICAL SCIENCE, with its Appiientions to Mining— 
Robert Hunt, Keeper of ining Reco 
“ MET ALLU RGY, with its Special , — Percy, 


5 GEOLOGY, and its Practical Applications — A. C. Ramsay, 
6 MINING and MINERALOGY—Warington W. Smyth, M.A., 


for Matriculated Students for the Course of two years 

a Fe t of 301, or two annual payments of 20. This fee 
includes practical instruction in the field. 

an Fees for the Laboratories are 151, for the Session of five 


oaths. ran 
fthe“DUKE OF CORNWALL’S EXHIBITIONS,” of 
wine num, to be held for two years, granted by H.RH. the 
of Wales, will be comgened for at the end of the Session. 
Acting Mining Agents or agers may ‘attend the Lectures at 
half the usual charges. The same ares is applied to Officers in the 
een's or the Hon. E. I. Company's Service. Tickets for separate 
res are issue’ 

For — anomnation apply, pou Mr. Trevuam Rees, Curator, 
useum, Jermyn-street, London. 
ome Hi. T. DE LA BECHE, Director. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY.—ELGIN MARBLES. 
—CASTS from Mr. Cheverton’s reduction of the THESEUS 
(to which a Prize Medal was awarded at the Great Exhibition) 
may be obtained on aie to Mr. Mackay, at Messrs. P. & D. 
Colnaghi' .. Ponds 14, Sy a East. Price 21s. (or to Members of 
rundel Societ 
Oe AsTs of the 1 iLissvs, recently reduced by Mr. Cheverton to 
the same scale, per on the same terms. 
Electro-deposited CASTS of the THESEUS are to be had ae 
Messrs. Elkington’s, Regent-street ; price — Subscribers, 151. 1 


By order of yi Counel 
hey BEZZI, Hon. Sec. 
_Office « of the Arundel Society, oy . 1851. 


rT. QT. JAMES'S LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC 
A ~ og § 15, CLIFFORD-STREET. 

President — nis t Hon. T. BABINGTON MACAULAY, M.P. 
SYLL bus of LECTURES, om October to December, i852. 
The Lectures will be delivered at 21, SaviLLe-Row, and each 
Lecture . commence at Halep ast sie ° ee precisely, 

ct. 27.—-EDWIN LANKES M.D. 














Wednesda; = Anes F. * 8.,‘On 
1. ~ — of the Animal and Vegetable Kingdom 

Wednesda v. 3—Rev. MACKENZ WALCO T, i. A., ‘On 
he antiquities ities of pe 

Wednesday, RLES RICHARD WELD, Esq., *On 
the Aree Dapedition, 

Welnsstay 5 Nov, 17. —Rev. 7. F. STOOKS, M.A., *On the Penin- 
sula of Sinai. 

Weteeniey, Fs . Nov. 24.—Professor R. HUNT, ‘On the Chemistry of 

e Solar Kays.’ 

Wednesday, Dec. 1—Rev. WILLIAM KIRKUS, L.L.B., ‘On 
Mahone and Mahometanism. 

ar ~<a ec, 8.—R. T. HULME, Esq., ‘On Microscopic Ani- 


Wetnestey, Den 15.—Rev. JOHN BARLOW, M.A. F.B.S., ‘On 
e Atmosphere. 
The Lectures commence at Half-past Eight o’clock. Non-Mem- 
bers are admitted on payment of 18. each. 
The pe comprises Reading Rooms, oxplie’ with News- 
pers and Periodicals—a Library, for 
and Conversation noone, heme Mem! rox lied 
with Tea and Coftee—Discussion and Class Rooms— jan Ger- 
Drawing, and other Classes. 
fe Subscriptions ..........seseeeeeeeeees . £1010 0 
Annual ditto 0 
ies Annual ditto (admitting to the Lectures 
and use of the Library) ° 010 
“? EDLIN, Secretary. 
OCIETY for PROMOTING the AMEND- 
MENT of the LAW. o_. CORFEREECE will be held at 
the 4! 's Rooms, 21. t-st on DAY, November 
D BROUGHA . the President hr the Society, i in the 
chair, » consider the propriety of Assimilating the Mercantile 
os td Fogland, Ire * land _ coomens. De —s, will = 
a =? asi inbu! lasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Leeds, Hull, Bath, Bradford, and other places 
ORGE TENNANT, Clerk. 














R. J. Ww. a. LANDSCAPE PAINTER, 
1 d.—This much esteemed Artist 
and man, _— — ly ene a few weeks since, was in the 
full vigour of his life and talents, and was just realizing that uni- 
versal reputation which would have rewarded him for a life of 
strenuous devotion to his Art. Though fully employing his facul- 
ties to the last moment, he had a disease of the rt that pre- 
vented his i paouring 3 = life ; anda Say of Eicnr hd (six 
under twelve i a provision; 
so that with their be they have been = solely to the careand 
sympathy of friends and mes admirers o 
The following Committee has been io to raise a Funp, as 
the only means of Propiding for for — family of a man of great pri- 
vate worth and undoubted geni' 


Bransby Cooper, Esq. 








ze ones s Levy. Esq. 


Edward Brooks, Esq. | 8 Hagens 8. Esq. 
W. Bright, Esq. | Captain T. Malkin. 

J. Stirling Coyne, ¥ | Charles Marshall, Esq. 
The Rev. mery. usq. M.A. Richard Morris, Esq. 
F. Y. Hurlstone, Esq. | William Rawlings, Esq. 
Douglas Jerrold, Esq. T. J. Serle, Esq. 


R. Thompson J opling, Esq. J. Tennant, Esq. 


Subscriptions received since the announcement v Sept. 2 
A Donation .......... £25 


















° 0) D. Barker, Esq. . ° -& : 0 

MIE canconcnccesce SP o| W. L. wate Esq. . ee. 

Lord Robert Grosyenor 10 10 0 W. R. Burgess. 63, Esq. 110 

John Angerstein,Esq.. 5 5 0 Thomas K. Carson, Esa. 110 

Wm. Angerstein, Esq.. 5 5 0 2 E. Buzzard. _- 110 

John i Dick ‘icksee, : ij - 5 5 0| J. N. Clarke, Esq. . 110 

5 5 0| James E. Coleman, Esq. 110 

5 0 0| Thomas Coane, Leste 110 

James Gray, 110 

5 0 0| F. W.H. ose 2 8 © 

5 0 0| Rev. W. Harness ...... 1 1 0 

500 Jom . cea ee 

5 0 | — Hose, E 1s ° 110 

- 50 | J. Howell, ; ee Bee 

500 c. Humphreys, E 110 

5 0 0| G. Ingram, E rans 

8. War' ourg, Esq, «eee Gilet Kenne iy. Esa. 110 

John Willams Bsa. -- 5 0 0} Jos. Lamert, Esq..... 110 

Ay’ . Erle Drax, E. Landells, Es 110 

dngnencees 3 3 0} Miss Macdonald ...... 1 1 0 

Pe, yee. Bas... 3 3 ©) William Hunt, Esq. .. 1 1 0 

Miss J. H. Herries .... 3 © ©| Samuel Nayler, Esq. .. 1 1 0 

Wm. Martin, “rea -+» 3 0 O| — Payn, Esq........... 1 1 0 

Henry Alexsndes, Esq. 2 2 0| Messrs. 6. eit. Phillips 1 1 0 

— Benpems, ‘Twen- Edward B. Pope, Esq... 1 1 6 

Wel n & ++» 2 2 0| Thomas Keynolds, Esa. 110 

Cc. - Dilke 2 2 0| S. Scott, 110 

tke, Boa 22 0) peg A Smart, Esq. 2a 

J. ooaine" Bes 22 0) at en coenee neces 110 

— Janson, E: 220 yl ES Beg... 1 1 @ 

Walter dang. | 22 0} Hy 'S. B. per Mr. Brewer 1 0 0 

G Lambe 22 0) Robert Blackie, Esq. .. 1 0 0 

John Marshall, Esq. 2 0 0| George Burley, Esq. 100 

Benj. Oliviera, Esq. -P. 2 2 0| A Lady, per R. W 100 

Samuel Roxby. ~ 2 2 0| Andrew } ae ee 1006 

Newman Smith, Esq 2 2 0| William Martin, E 100 

Dr. Tuke 2 2 0| Alfred Mellon, Esq... 1 0 0 

soe Cave ‘Williams, Mrs. O’Brien ait? 

E orc ~ 2 Oe 

Miss Herries -. 2.212... 2 0 0| Alex. Richmond, Esq.. 1 0 0 

Mimilditebs Esq. 2 0 0| Robe iaq..... 100 
Henry Martin, Bsq.. 2 0 0! The Pupilsof the City of 
J. A. ecooe BO o| London School}, by sub- 

T. Baker, ‘Esq... ee scriptions of ete 1500 


me ak received by the Members of the Committee, and 
by Mr. G. Tomlins, Honorary Secretar: * Sackville-strect, 
Piccadilly ; Mr. Roberson, 51, Long-acre ; J. Kernan, Great 
Russell-street, Covent- -gardeu ; Mr. Henry Paiser, 366, Strand ; 
r. John A. Turner, 19, Poultry, City; and the London ani 
Westminster Bank, 41, Lothbury,” City, and St. James’s-square ; 
and also os the Branch ee oe Stratford- place, Oxford-street ; 
High-stree -street, Southwark ; an 





High-strect, Ww hitechapel. 
*x* The Committee beg to acknowledge the very generous re- 
sponse made to their appeal ; but the urgency of the case renders 


it necessary that a large sum should collected in order to pro- 
vide for so large a family ; six of whom, being between three and 
pees pe ve FOnrs ¢ o age. have to be for many years supported, clothed, 
and educated he widow and her two ——— (respectively 
eighteen and fourteen years of age) are most solicitous to do all in 
their power towards supporting the family; and the Committee 
will expend a portion of the subscriptions to assist them in so 
doing ; but yet much remains to be done to maintain the children 
of so esteemed an artist and a man in a condition somewhat suit- 
able to his talents and position. 
Committee Room, 30, Sackville-street, 
October 18, 1852, 


eens INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION, 1855. 
TICE TO EXHIBITORS. 








A CLERGYMAN would be happy to employ 
his spare time in Cop; ey or undertaking to Write 


for Periodicals, or | —~ a ig of that S deseciation. on Clerical or 
ee jects. Rev. J.M.L., Mr. Brown’s, Bookseller, 





ERMAN and FRENCH PROTESTANT 
COLLEGE, GROVE HOUSE, CLAPHAM, SURREY, 
fora limited number of YOUNG G GENTLE EMEN, under the super- 
intendence of Dr. C. M. FRIEDLANDER. Religious instruction 
by a Clergyman of the Church of Englaud, Particular 


1 me the numerous applications from parties wish- 
m.. = prepare Speci expressly for this Exhi- 
bition SSeeaninn an early decision on their applications for space, 
the Committee hereb: ve notice that they will proceed imme- 

iately to consider all such supticetions, and to allot such space as 
may appear to them most —_ ucive to the general interest of the 
Exhibition. Forms of spol ication for space, and any information 
required, may be had at the London Office of the Exhibition, So- 
ciety of Arts, Adelphi, Strand. 

= order of the General Comanitige, 
Cc. P. RONEY, 
Secretary. 





0 
Upper Merrlen-cirent, Dablin. 





id to Classics, and special courses for Assistant to the Army. 
and French generally spoken. Terms 60 and 80 guiness 

Der annum up to 16 veers of age; afterwards 100 guineas. 
is, except washing. Pupils whose parents are abroad are kept 
a holidays ata hs aerate charge — For ps ticulars address 
RIEDLANDER, Grove House, Lark Hall Rise, Clapham, 





Por DISPOSAL, a LADIES’ SCHOOL, pos- pos- 
The house is large, "and is 
town, apo ood railway com- 


iiteste inan ‘improving — 
The salubrious. The 


Munication. 





were 2 built for and prey been occupied as a 
of 40 years, and the _—— proprietor retires 
h an ample ae, 

real name and address, post paid, to be 


for upwar 
from it afte: 
~Alletters, wee of great success wit! 


ILL HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
APPOLNTMEN? OF PRINCIPAL. 3 

The Committee are pre to receive proposals for this office 
from Gentlemen of establis ed renee as Scholars and Teachers. 

It is necessary that they should Protestant po ng and 
Graduates of one of the Universities of the United Ringtom. 

All other —_ being equal, preference will be given to 
those Candidates who are Ministers; the Committee being desir- 
ous to unite, if gor the offices of Chaplain and Head Master 
in one Principal, who will be the Head of the Establishment. 

he minimum Salary of the Office will be 5000. a year with Resi- 
dence, which may be increased to 1,000, a year, according to the 
numbers of the Schoo 

Proposals and Testimonials to be forwarded to the Secretary not 
later than cenuetay. & November 13th. 

By order of the Committee 
Old Jewry Chambers, ALGEKNON be 





+A. W., 10, W . 
Noagents ol ne place, Westbourne-grove, London, 


19th Oct, 1652, tary. 





HE BIRMINGHAM CATTLE & POULTRY 
HOW, 1852. 
THE FOURTH GREAT ANNUAL EXHIBITIO. 
CATTLE, SHEEP, PIGS, and the various kinds of DOMES FAS 
POULTRY wili be held in BINGLEY HALL, TIM aINGH Aa, 
on the lith, 15th, 16th, and 17th of DECEMBER NEXT. The 
Prize Lists, Certificates of Entry, and any further information, 
may be had from the Secretary. 
The Entries close on Patarser, ae of ig ee 
) A tary. 
Offices, No. 2, Insurance-buildings, ” ee 
Union- -passage, Birmingham. 





LADY of experience and good connexion pro- 

A poses to BOARD and INSTRUCT from FOUR to SIX 

PU Pins. to whom she can assure a solid and ornamental Educa- 

tion with all the comforts of a private home. The necessary re- 

ferences can be given. Inclusive terms, 100 Guineas. Address 
A. B., 9, ; Harewood: street, Harewood- “square, London, 





EPARATE GERMAN CLASSES for LADIES 
and for GENTLEMEN are now being formed at Mr. y 
KLAUER-KLATTOWSKI’S, formerly Professor of German 
oe Nobile Accademia Ecclesiastica in Kome.—Also a CLASS tor 
OVERNESSES only, who are desirous to teach their Pupils by 
j at hong Klauer’s method, as shown in his * German Exercises for 
Beginners,’ (P. Kolandi, 2s. 6d.)—20, South Molton-street. 


ANSCRIT.—Professor GOLDSTUCKER will 
commence his JUNIOR COU RSE, Grammar and Readings, 
in SANSCRIT AUTHORS, on THU RSDAY NEXT, the 28th 
of October, at Three o'clock. Subsequent Lectures on Mond: 
Tuesdays, Thursdays ont _ Fridays be my the Session unt 
July, at the same hour. Fee, 71. 10s. ; College Fee, 10a. 

Professor Goldstiicker aed s to give two other Courses—viz. : 
MIDDLE COU RSE, Exp pasties = = Laws of Manu: SENIOR 
CO pte at Explanation of t of t ~ Bier i 

urther particulars may “Y ol ned at the Office of the Coll 
JOHN atta Dean of the Faculty of A ~~ 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council 
University College, London, 
2ist October, 1852. 


A RIS.—PROTESTANT ESTABLISH- 
MENT for Yo! OUNG LADIES, for completion in the French 

and German Languages, conducted by an English Lady and her 
Daughters, assisted by t the best Pr. fessors in Paris. The Lady is 
now in London, and will be happy, to give every particular, with 
} references.—Address, -» 47, Mortimer-street, Caven- 
ish-square. 


. 7 IN 
DUCATION IN BELGIUM.—The Cotiece 
and INSTITUTION for CLASSICAL and COMMERCIAL 
STUDIES at Tirlemont, near Louvain, under the direction of the 
Society of Jos¢phites, maintains a high reputation in Bel, um, and 
Pupils are sent to it from Holland, Germany, France, Poland, and 
England ; some to devote themselves to the study of the Greek and 
Latin cs, and many to receive instruction, and complete 
their education, in the sciences relating to Commercial pursuits, 
including a practical knowledge of modern European canguegne, 
especially French. The preparatory scholastic course occupies two 
years, and subsequent courses, literary and scientific, are com- 
pleted i in four or six years. The duties of management and in- 
struction are performed by an official staff, consisting of a Director, 
a Prefect of Studies, four Superintendents, and twenty Professors 
and Masters. The annual payment for each Pupil is 500 fr. (201.); 
two brothers, 900 fr. (361.) 
For more ample ; Seceatien address by letter (post paid), M. Le 
Directeur du Collége des José “phites a Tirlemont, Belgique 
Some copies of the printed Prospectus may be obtained of Mr, 
Devere tt, Marlborough House, Pall } Mall. 


THE FINE-ART SUBSCRIPTION GALLERY, 
FOR THE 
LOAN OF WORKS OF ART. 
&. J. FULLER respectfully invite the Patrons 
viEy Bay: SURSCRIPTION GALLERY for 
the "Loan of WORK ART. Every department wil! contri- 
bute examples to the “Collection Landscape, Figures, Animals, 
Flowers, Fruit, Architecture, re, Ornamental and Dosexative Designs, 
and a Orie nal Works of the yo Water Colour Pain’ 
he Terms, which have been arranged to meet ail classes, 
will be forwarded, peat paid, to all parts # bag kingdom. 
and 35, Rathbone-pl 
MEDICAL ‘PRACTITIONER, connected 
with a Public Hospital in the South of England, wishes to 
RECEIVE into his house a PU PIL, who would be treated as one 
! the Family, and have peculiar advantages in the study of his 
Premium required, Address W. R. A., 
Mr. Coxeter’s, 23, Grafton-street East, London. 
T°. LET, just out of Ludgate-hill, very extensive 
PREMISES, suited for Printers, ‘Publishers, Carriers, and 
Others, with excellent ae and conveniences, and at a moderate 
rent any © to Mr. W. H. Dawson, Abchurch-yard, Cannon- 
stree' ity. 


A FAMILY residing i in a Large House in the best 

pat of the Yotant of Lantos, which, from the diminution 
of thel r number, has become more than is required for their own 
occupation, desire 5 meet with a GENTLEMAN who would like 
to reside by - References required and given. Terms 3000, 
to 4002. ress B., care of Messrs. Watkins & Hooper, Solicitors, 
11, Sackville-street, ‘Piccadilly. 


; 7 > : 
ONCHOLOGY.—A Choice Collection of FIVE 

HUNDRED SHELLS, Land, Freshwater and Tropical, 
scientifically arranged and accurately named, -The whole con- 
tained in a handsome Mahogany Cabinet, fitted with 12 drawers 
and 500 trays. Price 21L—Another Collection of 200 Shells. with- 
out a Cabinet, price 4l.—Joun J. Grirrin & Co. 53, Baker-street, 
Portman-square, London. 


O NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.— A 

—. for many years Editor of a high-class om 
don News resuming Literary Occupation, is desirous of 
writing a Weekly Summary of News or Leading Articles for the 
columns of a Provincial Journal, or of devoting his services ex- 
clusively to a London Periodical. Parties about starting a new 
Publication are especially invited to a communication, addressed, 
by letter only, to Feiix, care of Mre, Whitehead, 23; Devereux: 
court, Stran 
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T. MARTIN'S HALL SINGING SCHOOL. 
— Director, Mr. JOHN BULLAE. — ELEMENTARY 
CLASSES.—Class 114, for Ladies, will commence on MONDAY 
gvarine G Nt XT, Getober 25, ata Quarter. pant Five o'clock. 
Class 115, for e on TUESDAY EVEN- 
ING NEXT, Sercber tN. at at Halfpast ae o'clock. Terms, 12s. 
for a Course of Fifty Class for the Practice of Psalmody 
and Chantio toe every a at Three o'clock. Terms, 
Twelve Months, 12s., Six Months, 88., Three Months, 5s. 


OHO LOAN AND INVESTMENT | OFFICE, 
18a, FRITH-STREET, SOHO-SQUAR 

The Public are yenpoettelly informed that the Thee of the 
al Office is con ducted on the most just and liberal Tx y-y oo 
that Loans may be , on the 
rities, to be reneld by Instalments, weekly or chervien, phe + 8 
to arrangement. Forms of Application may be obtained at the 
Office, or 1 be sent on roasige of * hree Postage Stamps. Letters 
add ‘0 the Office will | ri A seqponded | ta i. the 
Secretary wilt attend at the R 


TATUETTE E from the EpinpurcH Saecs of 
E DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 

Agreeably to 7H) suggestion of several distinguished Parties, 
Mr. JOHN STEELL has undertaken to execute and publish a 
STATUETTE in BRONZE om em Colossal Bronze Statue of 
the DUKE of WELLINGTON , which he has recently completed 
for Edinburgh, and would feel ‘obliged by those who may wish to 
have Copies of this Wor! heir as soon as 
possible, in order that the requisite arrangements may be made. 

7, Rando! peeeee 5 —_ urgh, 

October 
RINTING.—Inctroclions to Authors for Calcu- 
lating MSS., together with Specimens of Type and Cost of 
protect Books. " Pamphlets, Essays, Poems, &c. forwarded on 
t of four stamps. HARDWICKE ‘late Bateman & Hard- 
wick, ae TER and PUBLISHER, 38, Carey-street, Lincoln's 
nn-fields. 


ALMER’S (late Orpisu’s) FAMILY SUB- 
SCRIPTION LIBRARY, 27, Lame’s Conpurt- stTREET, 

The Public are respectfully informed, that the best New Works 

may be had from this Establishment by Subscribers of One Guinea 

x Annum. The Family page meg Cumepenaenes Two Se 





























DAILY at his “4 No, 42, ponees Sandon, Lee eth aa] 
from 10 a.m. to 2 P.m., 
Treatment without going to a Hydropat 


are taug and 
fessors, are held at Ld smifonien Institu om 


YDROPATHIC NOTICE.—Dnr. CuaresT. 
THOMPSON, M.D. M.R.CS, &. may be CONSULTED 


o Hy 
‘e Eutabl —— 


ARLEZ-VOUS FRAN CAIS? — Many to whom 
be mt green isput will answer, “I can read, translate, and 
under: : 03 oy wee but I cannot sp eak it."—FRENCH and 
GERMAN ONVERSATION CLASSES, in which the pupils 
ught th eparate native pro- 
, 855, Oxford-st: 

rithmetic also “taught in an in- 
r. —- 


by Parties wishi 








Writing, Book-keeping, an 
credibly ‘short time ae experienced Masters. — 
Oxford-street, between the Pantheon and Regent-st: 


N EW IODIZED COLLODION: INSTAN- 
TANEOUS PICTURES.—J. B. HOCKIN 

Strand, invite the attention of Photographers to their ew ‘COL: 

LODION, which produces pictures in a fraction of a . Price | 

9d. per oz. Keeps infinitely better than any other, and may be 
zed roduce any reeeh degree of sensitiveness.—Cameras 

for developing in the o) country.—. of. 

for Photography and a Dapeunectrye Art.—Pure Chemicals. 














Four Evenings’ Sale of Modern Engravings. 


Sxvorion at the BARRETT 


TENSI 


—— of Line En 
the works of Painters of” of hig 


= tl 


SIvE E COLLECTION, 


will SELL 4 


ree fo! iow orictrest, 





jeote, Biudicy 
our wing 
Book P Sher 
Catalogues to be had. 





The Valuable Collecti E 
e Valuable ion VINDEN Bey of the late WILLIAM 
OUTHGATE & BARRETT J SELL by 


AUCTIO 
DAY Evevin, 
CTIO 
pies) of the highl 

bi Watt, 


COLLE 


10 m, ot at EMBe a, Floss patzet, ca 
os Me PER Pi +n er order of the Secular the t 
ished ~ 


ong 





lf YOU REQUIRE FAMILY ARMS send 
Name and County to the Heraldic Office, Great Turnstile, 
Lincoln’s Inn. Fee for search and sketch, 3s. , or e 
stamps. Crests engraved on Seals, Signet Kings, &c. 8s. 6d. ; Arms 
with poe on Plate for Desks, is, Arms +e bec 3 led, and 
Quartered_ for Banners, ae Needlework, &c. H. Satur, 
Lincoln’s Iun Heraldic t Offi 
Heracopie Presses for Stamping Deeds, Paper, Envelopes, &. 158. 


PECTACLES and EYE-GLASSES adapted to 
suit oer condition of near and distant sight by means of 
SMEE'S OPTOMETER, which determines accurately the exact 
focal , fas of the G thereby as vent- 
ing any injury to the Sight. Tenvtace. Barristers, and Public 
Speakers will find great convenience in the use of Pantoscoric 
ate ney as they enable the wearer to look through them at 
near objects, and over them at those at a distance. 

TEL ‘SCOPES of all kinds and of the best \ccustraction, com- 
MOPERA GLASS with a large and clear field of view. 








noye 
some 


Gist ae f 

ions 0! re Doo, 
al eath, Holl a 

and other eminent _— afte me Ante Des 

es ; also some select: 


avers, - ~~ 
Books of Pri ne any = 
Catalogues will be forwarded on application. 
Choice Water-Colour Drawings. 





OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 
DAY yt ny i and followin i Ficet BEAUTIFUL oot. 
<< teen Be 0 wing doy} AU IFUL COL- 


-street, 











LECTION of W NGS b: 
ARTISTS, the A iy soe ‘of a pot RN ata 2 RB, jo 
comprising cap ‘imens of = 

Cox at ttermole Stanfield R.A, 

. Dewint Hunt lkie, R.A. 
Harding Holland pt 9 we 
Penley b Maclise, KA 

vans Nash Chalon, R.. 
Muller Barrett Sonn, 





Catalogues will be forwarded on application. 





ES, with improved Compensating Adjust t 
Buaxv & Lone, Opticians, Mathematical, Philosophical, and 
Chemical Instrument Makers, 153, Fleet-street, London. 





jpectuses Soweraes 7° ~ 
Grorce J. Patmer, 27 
PP with books on ee te 
TO LIBRARIANS, BOOKSELLERS, &c. 

ANTED, from 200 to 1,000 VOLUMES of 

BOOKS, in a good state, suitable for a Circulating Library. 
Address J. A., Post Office, Stamford, Lincolnshire. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

LL THE BEST NEW WORKS may be had 

in succession from this Library by every Subscriber of One 

Guinea per Annum, and by all First-class Country Subscribers of 


Two Guineas and upwards. For prospectuses apply to Cuar.es 
Epwarp Mupie, 510, New Oxford-street. 


0) GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 

OPE & CO., Publishers, Courier Office, 16, Great Marl- 

Fle. street. undertake the Printing of Books, Pamphlets, and 

Sermons, greatly under the usual charges, while their Publishing 

arrangements enable them to promote the interests of all Works 
intrusted to their charge. 


OOD SECOND-HAND BOOKS, at very low 
tage Pe on is See. to be had craris, and free 
pm S pestane, 2 CATA of Valuable and Important Books, 
‘ood condition, nay on Sale, at unusually low prices, at C. 
i DGELONG'S — Bookshop, 20, Grafton-street, Dublin. 


HEAP BOOKS. 
ODSLEY’S ANNUAL REGISTER ; or, a 


View of the History, Politics, and Literature of England: 
from its Commencement in 1758 to 1540 inclusive, 84 vols. vo. fine 
and uniform set in calf gilt, 10.58. 

Lavater’s Essays on Physiognomy, original and 
jane =a with upwards of 800 beautiful Engravings by Hollo- 
lake, Bartolozzi, Sharp, &c., and 5 vols. imperial 4to, russia 
on ra, sat edges, fine copy, 61. 15s, 
Scott’s Nov welt, ‘Author’ s favourite Edition, 48 
vols, cloth, 4i. 7s, 
Scott's P coal 12 vols. cloth, 17. 2s. 
Owen’s (Dr. John) Works, with Life by Orme, 
21 vols. 8vo. boards, 22. 5s, 
Just P published, No. XIX. o 
A CATALOGUE of MISCELL ANEOUS 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS, which will be sent, postage free, on 
application.—T. D. Thomson, 13, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury- 
square. 


HOTOGRAPH Y.—The AMMONIO- 
IODIDE of SILVEF. im Collodion, prepared by MESSRS. 
DELATOUCHE & CO., Photographists and Operative Chemists, 
147, Oxford-street, is now in extensive use, and for taking Portraits 
or Views on Glass, cannot be surpassed in the beautiful results it 
produces. Messrs. Delatouche supply Apparetes, | with the most 
recent improvements, Pure Chemicals, Pre pers, and every 
article connected withPhotography on Paper or Glass. Paintings, 
Engravings, and Works of pie —— at moderate charges. 
Instruction given in the A 


HOTOGRAPHY.—TO BE SOLD, a 
FRENCH-POLISHED MAHOGANY A 1-5 with 
Double-action Sliding ayent, Focussing Screen, and two Double 
Frames for paper, with Stand p Bow nog, all of the newest 
and most approved coneironien. The Lens is is by A. Ross, of 4in. 
diameter, and 20in. focal length. Price 12 Guiness, The above 
apparatus, and drawings taken with it, meg be seen at 42, Russell- 
square on and after ‘'uesday, the 26th inst. 


HOTOGRAPHERS. — Use BEAUFORD'S 
yt ei DAGUERREOTYPE ACCELERATOR, 
which is becoming so important an auxiliary to the Ph otographic 
Art. All persons nein t y invention without a Licence from the 
Inventor, are HER that they oon rendering 4 


t free, 
 Uonalit J oN Sw ne AY 
































EONAR D & PEIRCE, 
BOOK TRADE SALE AUCTIONEERS, BOSTON, U.S. 
The Boston Book Trade Sales take place se mi-annually it in June 
and November, Consignments to which, ‘and ¢ to the Teenler Weekly 
Sales of Books or Literary Property, Engravings, P ‘aintings, &c., 

are respectfully solicited. 


Sales by Auctian. 


Sale of the Extensive and Valuable Private Library, in the 
Jinest possible condition ; the Original Manuscript in Burns’ 
Handwriting, of the whole of his Correspondence with 
George Thomson, comprising the most celebrated of his Songs, 
together with the Extensive Collection of Classical Music 
of the late Mr. C. B. TAIT. 
M ESSRS. C. B. TAIT & T. NISBET beg 
to intimate that they ey bem instructed by the Re 4 
sentatives of the Lg”. ag’ - B. TAIT to SELL by AUCTIO 
their cro Roo Hanover-street, BURGH ot 
FRIDAY, NOVEM 13 and following lawful days, the whole 
of his PRTENSIVE 1iB ARY, consisting of a valuable and 
recherché Collection of Books in all Departments of Literature 
and the Fine Arts. 

It is seldom that so choice a Collection has been exposed for 
Sale in Scotland. The whole of the Books are of the best editions, 
in the finest possible condition, and, besides the works of the most 
eminent binders of the day, comprise numerous exquisite speci- 
mens of old English and French morocco and calf gilt binding. 

Among others, the following important items may be mentioned: 
—Mus¢ée Francais, 4 vols. folio, original edition, brilliant proofs 
before letters, excessively rare in this state—The Florence Gallery 

roofs before letters—The Dresden Gallery—Le Brun, Galerie des 

eintres Flamands et Hollandais, 3 vols. olio— Montfaucon, YAn- 
tiquité Expliqué, avec Supplément, 15 vols —Claude's Liber Veri- 
tatis, 3 vols. original edition— 4 > Feedera, 21 vols. a match- 
less set, in rich old morocco, Je Rome— e's Portraits, 
4 vols. folio, the origi inal edition, brilliant proofs, the twelfth im- 
preion— —Watt's Bibliotheca Brita’ 4 vols.—Piranesi, Vedute 
di Roma, 2 vols —Euvres de Voltaire, ‘dition de Beaumarchais, 
70 vols, L.P. . choice old red morocco, from the Countess of Bles- 








Room, iol. ety 
ing days, "the V. SABLE L 
comprising i and best editions of Standard Works. 
in handsome bindings: a few Man’ 
Thousand Pounds was once 

Catalogues will be sent on application (if in the country on me 
of six stamps). 


Valuable Books. Six Days’ Sale. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 


ry Property, = SELL by AUCTION, at their G 
m MON DAY, November |, and five follow. 
IBRA JENTLEMAN, 
anuseripts, for one of hich 
0! me o! 
ce offered by public advertisement. a 


Y of a 





Ty 


Monthly Sale of Musical Property, Plates, Copyrights, and 
inted Stock. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of lite 


‘y Pro .. will SELL by AUCTION, ona 
rer AVED M ¢ Pia 


a ” Stock of about 3,000 ENGRAV LATE. 


Printed Stock, Instruments, &c. 


including many Copyright and Valuable Works Se oliniea by 
Messrs. Johanning ‘ 


0, 


*,* Consignments of Music or Instruments for this sale should 
be made immediately. 


191, Piccadilly. (Established 1794), 





ested 
theirs 
Copy 


earliest 


observ 


Messrs. NEGRET 
corveapentence, Socting L. wnat’ no further 0 
required :— 


ETEOROLOGY. —— Nacaerrt & Zawmnas 


PATENT THERMOMETER. — Messrs. NEGRETTI & 
to inform Scientific Saane that ite — 
IHERMO OMETER may now be had of! 


cipal Opticians in Town or Cosater. As it is 5 probable thes 
parties may Carne to sp 


arage the above Invention, 
beg to submit the follo 


jefe rom Mes <. jee J. Glaisher, 
J 11, Hatton-garden, Oct. 5, 1852, 


“ Sir,—You will greatly oblige, if you would let us know, at your 


oomventane, how you find our Patent Maximum Thermo 


meter het and also what 2 Sueees you have poe = them from the 


d with We take the 





the y. 
liberty’ of thus troubling A hag as a period of nearly twelve months 
has now elapsed since t! 

— notice by ourselves, and left ware for trial. 
our t serv 


Instrument was first brought under 
e are, Sir, 
Neorert: & Zampna.” 





sington’s L ee —Musée Napoléon, 11 vols.— 
9 vols. folio, a gift from the Pope to Cardinal Wiseman—an Unique 
Collection of Kay’s Works, 5 vols.—Campbell’s Chancellors, 7 vols. 
Leslie’s Life of Constable, first edition, Fyith the ane a + aR 


“Gen 


5 
(Answer. 

13, Dartmouth-terrace, Lewisham. 
Monen,— In reply to your inquiry vk this day, I have ne 
confirming the opinion ex a in my note 





Theatrum Scotix, original edition—Pickeri mp 5 
prints of the Books of Common Prayer, 6 vols. ‘olio—Todd’s John- 
son’s Dictionary, 3 vols —Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary, 4 vols. 
—Stuart’s Vestiarium Scoticum—The Works of Burke, Pope, 
Shakspeare, Tillotson, Clarendon, Burnet, Scott, Gibbon, Hume, 
Robertson, Sterne, Goldsmith, &e, &¢,, ther with a complete 
set of the Works “es printed for Tue Bannatyne CLuB. 
he Sale will also include 
THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT, IN BURNS’ 
HANDWRITING, 

Of the whole of his_ well-known CORRESPONDENCE with 
GEORGE THOMSON, which, besides containing his most Cele- 
brated Songs, comprise man important Rheds as well as several 
Songs which have hitherto been unpublis' 

The MUSIC is of the most Standard and Classical Description. 

Catalogues will be ready ten days previous = to the Sale, and will 


servan 


of April the "28th 
since then the instrument 
received 
whose opinion coincides wi 
better than any in previous use. I am, Gentlemen, 


respecting 4 new “Siaximum Thermomer; 
e known, and se 

by the observers of the Beitiats Meteorological Soci 

ith my own,—viz.. that it is infini 

your ol 

James GLAISHER” 


“ Messrs. Negretti & Zambra, Opticians.” 

To be had of most Opticians, or of the Inventors and Patentees, 
Necrettr & Zampra, Meteorological Instrumen’ 
Hatton-garden, London. 


t Makers, ll, 








be forwarded toany part of the Country free on receipt of eighteen 


stage stamps. 
"7 i Hanovers street, 1852. 


N° 


KNIGHT'S POCKET CYCLOPZDIA OF PRACTICAL ASD 


ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE. 


VELTIES, INVENTIONS, and_ CURE 
OSITIES in ARTS and MANUFACTURES 
London : Charles Knight, 90, Fleet-street. 





BLEAK HOUSE. 


On the 30th inst. will be published, price 1s., the Ninth Number of 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


With ILLUSTRATIONS by HABLOT K. BROWNE. 


To be completed in Twexty Numsgrs, uniform with ‘Davin CoPPERFIgLp,’ &c. 
Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 





selves liable to leg process The gharges for 
as follow :—Whole plate, 2. ; half p! 308, A Year's ‘Licence, 
ll. 1s.—Address ( so Bravrorp, 


OPWITH’SS GEOLOGICAL MODELS. 


\J Iilustrating the Strata of Coal and Lead Districts, Denuda- 
tions, Faults or Dislocations, Intersection of Mineral Veins, &. 











with letter-press description by T. SOP WITH, F.R.S., F.G.8., &c. 
as 20 


Six seen, een of 9 sq. inches of pple 
Siiesen nse ditto ditto 


Sam: 3 
Twelve Modeis:.‘: 9 
Sam a 








Shortly will be published, price 3s. 6d., THE SECOND VOLUME OF 


A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 


To be completed in Three Volumes, of the same size and price. Collected and revised from ‘Household Words,’ with@ 
Table of Dates. The First Volume may be had of all Booksellers. 


BrapBury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 





















rords,” with 
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8, New Burlington-street. 


MR. BENTLEY WILL PUBLISH 


The SECOND VOLUME of 
BANCROFT’S HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


On WEDNESDAY NEXT, the 27th Inst. 
EPOCH THE SECOND: 


HOW GREAT BRITAIN ESTRANGED AMERICA. 
*,* Orders should be given immediately to the Booksellers to secure the early delivery of this Work. 


—_ 





8, New Burlington-street. 


THE MAN WITHOUT A NAME. 


A NOVEL. 
Edited by the Dowager-Countess of MORLEY. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 
TS PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 
And may be had at all the Libraries. 





Capt. the Hon. HENRY KEPPEL, R.N. 


In a few days, imp. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations by OswaLp W. Brizrxey, Esq., 21s. 


NARRATIVE OF 


A VISIT TO THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO 


IN H.M.S. MASANDER ; 
WITH PORTIONS OF 
THE JOURNALS OF SIR JAMES BROOKE, K.C.B. 


By Capt. the Hon. HENRY KEPPEL, R.N. 
Author of a ‘ Narrative of an Expedition to Borneo in H.M.S. Dino.’ 


RicwarD Bent ey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





New Work by the Author of ‘Modern Accomplishments, ‘Lord and Lady 
Harcourt, &c. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


BEAT RIC E. 
By CATHERINE SINCLAIR. 


RicuarD Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 





NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of ‘ Vanity Fair,’ ‘Pendennis,’ &c. 


MR. THACKERAY’S NOVEL 


ENTITLED 


THE HISTORY OF HENRY ESMOND, ESQ. 


A Colonel in the Service of Her Majesty Q. Anne, 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF, 
Will be published in the course of the week, in 3 vols. crown 8vo., by 


Smita, Exvper & Co. 65, Cornhill, London. 








In Weekly Numbers, price One Penny, 


CHAMBERS’S REPOSITORY OF INSTRUCTIVE 
AND AMUSING TRACTS. 


The Messrs. CHAMBERS propose to commence on the First Saturday of November a SERIES of 
TRACTS, under this Title, precisely similar in form and literary character to the ‘MiscRLLaANy oF Tracts’ formerly 
issued, and which, it is well known, was discontinued at the end of twenty volumes, with a sale of upwards of 80,000. 

As in the former case, this work will consist of a series of Penny Sheets, issued Weekly, and containing, asa general 
rule, one complete subject—Four to constitute a Monthly Part, at Fivepence, and Eight to form a Two-Monthly Volume, 
neatly done up in boards, at One Shilling. The Contents of each Number will furnish, as usual with Messrs. Chambers’s 
other Publications, innocent entertainment, mingled with correct information and sound instruction, under the contro) of 
800d taste, and free—as far as possible—of controversial matter. They trust that the present Series of Tracts will take as 


Prominent a part as the former in that department of the great business of educating the people which is committed to 
the untrammelled agency of the press. 


W. & R. Cuampers, Edinburgh; Wm. 8S. Orr & Co. London; James M‘Guasnay, Dublin; 
And all Booksellers. 


NEW WORK BY SIR F. B. HEAD. 
On November Ist, with a Map, 8vo, 
FORTNIGHT IN IRELAND. 
By SIR FRANCIS B, HEAD, Bart. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Just EGov in post &vo. with Illustrations, price 7s. cloth, 
is GOVERNMENT of THE HEAVENS. 
By JOSHUA PURSLY. 

Contents of the Work. 

bk my and Motion — Light and Heat—Kevol Motion— 
Rotation— Primary Systems—Telescopic Stars—Disturbances— 
Government of Comets—Formation of Secondary Systems—Cen- 
tripetal and Centrifugal Forces—Support of An; ter — 
Gravitation—The Decrease of Attraction as to Distance—. 
mony of the Universe—Falling Motion—Formation of Rings— 
Formation of Bodies. 

Edinburgh : Adam & Charles Black. 
London: Longman & Co. 


NEW SCHOOL ATLASES 
By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.RS.E. F.R.G.8. F.G.8. 
Geographer in Ordinary to Her Majesty for d; 
Author of the * Physical Atlas,’ &c. 








I, 
SCHOOL ATLAS of GENERAL and DE- 
SCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, constructed with a special 
view to the purposes of sound Instruction. 


II. 
SCHOOL ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY, in which the +r is treated in a more simple 
and elementary manner than in the previous works of the same 
Author. Price 12s. 6d. each, strongly half-bound. 

“T have taught Geography, more or less, in the High School 
and University of Edinburgh, for the last forty years, and I have 
no hesitation in saying that I look apes the publication of Mr. 
Keith Johnston's Schoo) Atlases as the greatest boon has 
been conferred, in my time, ona branch of knowledge and of publie 
instruction which is becoming every day more important and 
more popular.” — Professor 

“ Decidedly the best School Atlases we have ever seen.” 

nglish Journal of Education. 

“A more complete work for Educational purposes has never come 
under our observation.”— Educational Times. _ 

* These two publications are important contributions to Educa- 
tional Literature.”— Spectator. 


Preparing for publication, uniform with the above, 
1. A SCHOOL ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. 
2. A SCHOOL ATLAS of SCRIPTURAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 
Ww. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





UNABRIDGED AND ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS, 


[J CLE TOM’S CABIN. 
By MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 

Fourth Edition, unabridged, embellished with Eight fine En- 
gravings on Wood, crown 8vo. neatly bound in cloth gilt, 2s, 6d., 
or in wrapper, 2s. 

N.B. The FIFTH EDITION of this universally popular 
Work is IN THE PRESS. 


Uniform with the above, 


HE WHITE SLAVE: 
A TALE OF LIFE IN VIRGINIA. 
By R. HILDRETH, Esq., Author of * History of the United 
States, &c. Second Edition, unabridged, with Eight fine Wood- 
engravings, crown Svo. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. ; or in wrapper, 28, 


ILLUSTRATED LIFE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
In the press, 


AN ILLUSTRATED LIFE 
OF FIELD-MARSHAL 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 
The Commander-in-Chief of the British Army. 
By J. H. STOCQUELER, Esq. 
Author of * The British ameey | mg Handbook of British India,’ 


Two volumes, demy 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, price 12s. 
VOL, L—NOVEMBER. 

The First Volume will embrace all the events of his remarkable 
military career down to the end of the Campaign of 1814. The 
Second, all the operations in the Netherlands to the close of the 
Deke’s life. The Illustrations from Drawings by Lieut.-Colonel 
Luard, taken during the Duke's Campaigns, convey the most 
accurate Views of the scenes of his exploits, together with Sketches 
of Battles, and also Portraits of the British Generals and Field- 
Marshals who occupy the most distinguished places in the history 
of the lamented Duke's career. 


IN CLEAR LEGIBLE TYPE FOR RAILWAY READERS. 
Price 14., post 8vo. in elegant wrapper, 
AN ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHY OF 
FIELD-MARSHAL 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 


Embracing his MiLitary and PoLiTicaL CAREER. 
In a few days will be published, post Svo. in wrapper, price 1s, 
or in cloth, 1s. 6d. 


WELLINGTONIANA ; 
ANECDOTES, OPINIONS, MAXIMS, and CHARACTER- 
ISTICS of the DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


By JOHN TIMBS, Esq. 
Editor of ‘Laconics,’ Author of ‘ Popular Errors Explained, &c. 


SUPERB STEEL ENGRAVING. 
PORTRAIT OF WELLINGTON AT 
WATERLOO. 

“Ur, Guarps! anp AT THEM.” 


Painted by Sir Tuomas Lawrence; engraved by W. Bromuer, 
A.G.R.A. Length, 3ft. 5in. by 2ft. 4in., price 58, 








London : Ingram, Cooke & Co, #27, Strand. 
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“Now ready, inl be 3 with Six x Iilustrations, price 108. 6d, 
e Third Edition of 
HE HISTORY of the KNIGHTS 
TEMPLARS. 
By C. G. ADDISON, Esq. 
- Conpering within its chronological limits one of the most 


interesting and romantic periods in the history of the world.” 
- — Dublin University Magazi 


London : Longman, Brow: n, Green, sor Longmans, 





NEW WORK BY THE ANGLO- -CIRCASSIAN. 
This day, price 7s. 
E m4 in 4. = 
e Rev. W. WICKENDEN 


Author a * Adventures in Ct Circassia,’ * T ne i Book,’ 
, &C. 





Shortly, a Second Edition of 
HE QUEER BOOK. 
Price 5a. a 
Published for the Author by Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, 
Paternoster row. 
This day is published, price 1s. 


OL? AND NEW ROADS, 


Being No. I. of 
READING FOR TRAVELLERS. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 








CHEAP EDITION OF MR. DICKENS’ WORKS. 
In 1 vol. price 38, 6d., uniform with ‘ The Pickwick Papers,’ &c. 
Ge areress BOOK §S. 
By CHAKLES DICKENS. 


Containing a Christmas Carol—The Chimes—The Cricket on the 
Hearth—The Battle of Life—The Haunted Man. 


With a Frontispiece by Leecn, 


CHEAP EDITION OF SIR E, B. LYTTON’S NOVELS 
AND TALES. 
In 1 vol. crown vo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 
VEREU X. 


By SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Bart. M.P. 
With a New Preraceand Frontispiece. 


London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





Just published, price 6d. 
YHE PEOPLE'S PALACE and THE RELI- 
GLOUS WORLD; or, Thoughts on Public Agitation against 
the Promised Charter to the NEW CRYSTAL PALACE COM- 
PANY, and on * Sabbath Desecration.” By A LAY ALAN. 
London: A. Hall, Virtue & Co., 25, Paternoster-row; and all 
Booksellers. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 6e. with Vignette Frontispiece 
of Bexnarp Barton's Grave, 


HE SUMMER and WINTER of the SOUL. 
By the Rev. ERSKINE NEALE, M.A., Rector of Kirton, 
Sass, Author of * The Closing Scene,” * The Bishop's Daughter,’ 





Contente: :—Claudius Buchanan— Edward Irving— Bishop Turner 
rake ogg ma Barton—Mrs. Sherwood—Francis Jef- 
frey—Caroline Fry—John Sterling —Viscountess Powerscourt— 
E Weateth Squirreli, of Shottisham—General Lee—Henry Watson 
Fox, the Missionary. 
© Charles J. Skeet “Publisher, 21, King William-street, Charing 

Toss. 





October Ist, 1852, was published, 
IBLIOTHECA DEVONIENSIS; a Cata- 
logue of the Printed Books relating to the County of Devon. 
By JAMES UN, Esq., Secktor House, Axminster. 


Pp. 232, ‘small Sto. 1 
Roberts, 197, High-street, Exeter. 
N.B. 300 copies only are printed, more than two-thirds of which 
are already disposed of. 


ANOTHER EDITION.—THE THIRTY-SECOND. 


T AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS 
for the PIANOFORTE, Fingered by CZERNY. Price 4a, 
The ever-increasing demand for this unique method surpasses 
ony in the history of musical publications. More than 
1,900 —— are circulated monthly. Concise and copious, it su 
plies all that can be useful to = Learner, while it materially 
econ< omizes the labour of the Teacher. 
“ The instructions are clear and On the size full music folio, 
the plates of extra boldness,and more than 140 popular and modern 
airs, preludes, exercises, &c., 12 chants, and 4 songs, with the finger; 
ing marked, fill up this complete grammar for the piano student.” 
—Vide Morning « dvertiser. 
COCKS’S MUSICAL MISCELLANY. 5d.; 
Stamped, 6d. 
THE MOST FASHIONABLE QUADRILLE 
of the Season is STEPHEN GLOVER’S GIPSY QUADRILLES, 
founded on the Iie, Vuke admired popular | imag f —The Gipsy’s 
Life is a joyous Life, i — 's ae Sweet Home, 1 *d be a Butter- 
fly, Cherry Ripe, &c. Price 38.; Duett, 4a. 
“ The most lively and inepiring Quadrilles we ever heard.” 
London: Robert Cocks & Co, Publishers to the Queen, New 
Burlington- street. 








Octavo, cloth, Ten Shillings, 
N ONEY AND MORALS: a Book for the 
Times. By JOHN LALOR. 


“This work is distinguished by vigorous and vivid literary 
power, bya bigh h and generous spirit engaged on matters of vital 
concern to the iy 1 public, = bya political economy searching 
and striking, thou; 

- ~ (the author! "bins to ‘the mipaenemcnape of the most difficult 
a a power of analysis, keen, . 
and pr ofound ; & beanty of style which throws around the discus- 
sion of questions ew! deemed susceptible of only the most 
prosaic treatment, an affluence of imagery, and an aptness of 
eyes illustration which is no less instructive than attractive. 

he impression Kika Ata eproduced 3 is, that the writer has mas- 
tered his subject.”— Week 

“Seldom has the intheede ‘renation which most persons feel to 
exist between the material and moral conditions of society been so 
clear’ ly and thoroughly expounded.”— Morning tcl 

“ An attractive and quickening work. mo Morning Post. 
“A very able and luminous treatise.”— Morning Advertiser. 
pee ad oar perfor ple b 

or has performe service by w 
work."_Duily Ne a g y writing the present 








Now ready, GRATIS, or free per post, 2d. 


AMERICAN, FRENCH, AND GERMAN. 


London: H. BartLuiere, 219, Regent-street ; and 290, Broadway, New York. 





LIFE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 





This day is published, VOL. III. of 


QUEENS OF SCOTLAND, 


Containing the Commencement of the Lire or Mary Srvarr. 


Post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
Wuturam Biacxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


NEW CATALOGUE OF SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 


MISS ACNES STRICKLAND’S LIVES OF THE 


Embellished with a PorTrarr, from the Original in the possession of the Marquis of Aitsa, at Culzean Castle. 











With Notes and Illustrations by W. H. Farrotr, F.S.A. 





val | pusberpiees ‘of sound philosophy.”—Tait’s Uri, 
London ; John Chapman, 142, Strand 





NEW WORKS 
TO BE PUBLISHED THIS SEASON. 


PRE rnmrmrmrmmmnrwmrwmrwvw—w—™ 


MR. BARTLETT’S NEW GIFT BOOK. 


On November 15th, in super-royal 8vo., uniform with the ‘ Nile Boat,’ 


Greek, Saracenic, and Norman. 


By W. H. BARTLETT, 
Author of ‘ Walks about Jerusalem,’ ‘ Forty Days in the Desert,’ &c. 


of Letter-press, handsomely printed and bound. 


2. 
NEW WORKS BY THE REV. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 


EXPOSITORY READINGS ON THE BOOK OF REVELATIONS. 


Expositions of the Chapter read on Sabbath Evenings, in the Scottish National Church, Crown-court, Covent-garden, 


Forming a CONTINUOUS AND COMPLETE COMMENTARY ON THE APOCALYPSE. 
(Early in November. 


3. 
NEW SERIES OF LECTURES ON THE PENTATEUCH. 


THE CHURCH BEFORE THE FLOOD: 


MEMORIALS OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 


By the Rev. J. G. MIALL, Author of § Footsteps of our Forefathers.* 
In post 8vo. with Illustrations. 
5. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MARY POWELL.’ 


THE COLLOQUIES OF EDWARD OSBORNE, 


CITIZEN AND CLOTH-WORKER OF LONDON. 
Uniform with ‘ The Household of Sir Thomas More,’ &c. 
In post 8vo. with Frontispiece, &c., cloth antique. 


6. 
THE OLD FOREST RANGER; 


By MAJOR WALTER CAMPBELL, of Skipness. 


New Edition. In post 8vo. with Illustrations on Steel. 


7. 
A SECOND SERIES OF 


PILGRIMAGES TO ENGLISH SHRINES. 


By Mrs. S. C. HALL. 


8. 
THE THIRD VOLUME OF 


In 8vo. handsomely bound and g 
(Early 









SICILY; ITS SCENERY AND ITS ANTIQUITIES: 


#,* This Work will contain 31 beautiful Vignette Illustrations engraved on Steel, several Woodcuts, and nearly 300 pages 





ristmas. 


A Series of Lectures on the Book of GENESIS, by Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D., uniform with ——— 


Presenting, in a graphic, compact, and popular form, some of the Memorable Events of Early Ecclesiastical History. 


[In November. 


[On November 15th. 


Or, WILD SPORTS OF INDIA ON THE NEILGHERRY HILLS, IN THE JUNGLES, AND ON THE PLAINS. 


(Early in November. 


ilt. 


in November. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM JERDAN; 


With his Literary, Political, and Social Reminiscences and Correspondence, during the last Forty Years. With a 
of L, 


E. L., engraved by Rosiyson, after the original by PICKERSGILL. [On November Ms 





Artuur Hatt, Virtue & Co, 25, Paternoster-row. 
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300 pages 
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WEBSTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY 
UNABRIDGED. 





NOW READY, 


A New Edition, in a large Quarto Volume of 1,452 pages, containing 4,356 columns 
of closely-printed matter, equal to 2,178 Octavo pages, 


Price 3ls. 6d. strongly bound in cloth, 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


THE ENTIRE WORK UNABRIDGED. 


CONTAINING 


ALL THE MATTER OF DR. WEBSTER’S ORIGINAL WORK, HIS IMPROVEMENTS 
UP TO THE TIME OF HIS DEATH, 


And now thoroughly revised, and greatly enlarged and improved, by 


PROFESSOR GOODRICH, 


Of YALE COLLEGE, 


WITH 


-PRONOUNCING VOCABULARIES OF SCRIPTURAL, CLASSICAL AND 


GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


Extracts from Reviews of ‘Webster’s Quarto Dictionary.’ 


THE TIMES. 
“We can have no hesitation in giving it as our opinion, that this is the most 
elaborate and successful undertaking of the kind which has ever appeared.” 


EXAMINER. 

“ The veteran Webster's work is the best and most useful Dictionary of the English 
Language ever published. Every page attests the learning and talents, the sound 
judgment and nice discrimination, the great industry, profound research, and surprising 
perseverance of the author. It is a very manifest improvement on Todd’s Johnson, and 
contains many thousand more words than that or any other English Dictionary hitherto 
published.” 

LITERARY GAZETTE, 


“This volume must find its way into all our public and good private libraries, for 
it provides the English student with a mass of the most valuable information, which he 
would in yain seek for elsewhere.” 


President HITCHCOCK, Author of ‘ The Religion of Geology. 
“T have been in the habit of using Dr. Webster's Dictionary for several years past, 


in preference to all others, because it far excels them all, so far as I know, in giving and 
defining scientific terms.” 





DAVID BOGUE, Fuiszer-srrzer. 





NEW WORKS. 


> 


) 
GORGEI'S NARRATIVE. 
MY LIFE and ACTS in HUNGARY 


in the Years 1848 and 1849, By ARTHUR GORGEL 
2 vols. post Svo. 21, 


II, 


TURNER and HIS WORKS, illustrated 
by Examples from his Pictures explanatory of his prin- 
ciples of Composition, Light and Shade, and Colour. 
By JOHN BURNET, The Memorn by PETER CUN- 
NINGHAM. Demy 4to. 12. lls. 6d.; imp. 4to. Artist's 
Proofs, 52. 5s. 


“To the admirers of Turner this book will be welcome. The 
remarks which accompany the plates of Mr. Burnet are extremely 
judicious, and these themselves explain visibly the intentions of 
the great master of perspective and aiwospheric effect.” 

Evcanviner. 


Ill. 


CLARET and OLIVES, from the GA- 
RONNE to the RHONE; or, NOTES, Social, Pic- 
turesque, and Legendary, by the Way. By ANGUS B. 
bre ACH. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d 


racy, vigorous book, ful! of new remarks and clever paint- 
ing. »Chanbente Edinburgh Journal. 


IV. 


REVERIES of a BACHELOR; or, a 
BOOK of the HEART. By IK. MARVEL, Feap. 
8vo. 4s. 6d, 

“For graceful and elevated thought, varied and poctie style, 
ew 


genial, glowing and playful fancy, we have met with volumes 
fhat equal thee Reveries of a Bachelor. ’"— Morning Advertiser. 


New Editions. 


Vv. 
A BOOK FOR BOYS. 


THE DESERT HOME; or, the ApveEn- 

TURES of a FAMILY LOST in the WILDERNESS, 

By CAPT. MAYNE REID, 2nd Edition, feap. 8vo. 

7s. cloth. 

“A more beautiful book has not for a long time issued from 
the press for the entertainment and instruction of children. Its 
interest from first to last is enthralling. A delightful charm— 
the charm of novelty and adventure— marks every chapter of * The 
Desert Home ; and it will command, we feel assured, from al! 
who read it a genuine and sincere admiration.”"—Sun, 


vi. 


THE BOAT and THE CARAVAN: a 
FAMILY TOUR THROUGH EGYPT and SYRIA. 
Fifth Edition, feap. vo. 7s. cloth. 


VIL 


THE BOY’S OWN BOOK: a complete 


Encyclopedia of all the Diversions—Athletic, Scientific 
and Recreative—of Boyhood and Youth. With several 
hundred Woodcuts. New Edition, greatly enlarged 
and improved, handsomely bound, &s. 6d. 


> — 


TILT’S ALMANACKS 
For 1853. 
MINIATURE ALMANACK, cloth gilt, Gd. ; roan 


tuck, ls. 

POCKET ALMANACK, cloth gilt, 9d.; roan 
tuck, 1s. 6d. 

BIJOU ALMANACK, with Portraits, 1s. 


PARAGON ALMANACK, Useful Almanack, 
each ld. 


SUNDAY ALMANACK, card size, 1d. 

POOR RICHARD'’S ALMANACK Ixtvs- 
TRATED, ld. 

GUTCH’S SCIENTIFIC REGISTER AND 
ALMANACK, roan tuck, 3s. 6d. 


THE COMIC ALMANACK, 


TRATED by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 23s. 6d, 


ILuvs- 
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MESSRS. GRAN T & GRIFFITH 


WILL SHORTLY PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


—_>-— 


THE HISTORY of an ADOPTED 
CHILD. By GERALDINE E. JEWSBURY. With an 
Illustration, ty Joun Apsoton. Feap. Svo. 68. cloth. 


hs ‘wr UNCLE GOODWIN’S ACCOUNT of it. By 
JEFFERYS T AYLOR, Author of ‘A Glance at the Globe, 
*The Young Islanders’ &c. Frontispiece by J. Gi_Bert. 
Feap. 8vo. 58. 6d. clot! 


KATE and ROSALIND ; or, Early 


EXPERIENCES. With an Illustration by Wittiam Ler. 
Feap. 8vo, 58. cloth, 


: 
MANCO: a Peruvian Tale. 
By W. H. G. KINGSTON, Esq., Author of ‘ Peter the Whaler,’ 
* Mark Seaworth,’ &c. With ‘Tihustrations by Cart Scumoize. 
Feap. 8vo. 68. clo’ th. 


ANECDOTES of the HABITS and 
INSTINCTS of BLRDS—REPTILES and FISHES. > Mrs, 
R. LEE, Author of * Anecdotes of Animals, ‘The African 
Wanderers, &c. With Illustrations by Harrison Weir. 
Feap. 8yo. 68. cloth. 


HIDDEN TREASURES; or, The 


HEIR of HOHENBERG. Edited by FREDERICK HARD- 
AN, Author of ‘ Peninsular Scenes and Sketches,’ ‘The 
py ye of Salamanca,’ &. With Engravings. Feap. 8y0. 


TWELVE STORIES of the SAY- 


INGS and DOINGS of ANIMALS. By Mrs. R. LEE. With 
Illustrations by Arcuer. Super-royal 16mo. price 2s. 6d, 
plain ; 38. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


FUNNY LEAVES for the 


Yo R BRANCHES. By the BARON KRAKEN- 


UNGE 
BIDES. , ss by Atrrep CrowgvuiLt, Coloured Plates. 


Price 


FAMILIAR NATURAL HIS- 


TORY. With Fort ire Lbgeigetions, from Cristina) Draw- 

ings, by Harrison Weir, and Descriptions by Mrs. R. LEE. 

Super-royal 16mo. price 38. 6d. cloth, plain; 7s coloured, 
ges. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


MARK SEAWORTH: a Tale of the Indian 
Ocean. By W. H. G. KINGSTON, Esq, Author of * Peter 
the Whaler.” With Engravings. Fcap. 8vo. 68. cloth, 

ANECDOTES of the HABITS and INSTINCT 
of ANIMALS. By Mrs. LEE, Author of ‘The African Wan- 


derers,’ ‘Adventures in Australia” &c. With Llustrations by 
H. Weir. Feap. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


GOOD in EVERYTHING;; or, the Early His- 
tory of Gilbert Harland. By Mrs. BARWELL. With 
Engravings. Royal 1émo. 3s. 6d. cloth ; 48. 6d. coloured. 


THE DOLL, and HER FRIENDS. By the 
Author of ‘ Letters from Madras, &c. With Mlustrations by 
Puiz, Small 4to. 2s. 6d. cloth ; 38. 6d. coloured. 


STORIES of JULIAN and his PLAYFEL- 
LOWS. Written by his MAMMA. With Illustrations by 
Apsoton. Small 4to. 2a. 6d. cloth ; 3s, 6d. coloured, 


TALES from CATLAND, written for LITTLE 
KITTENS. Byan OLD TABBY. With Illustrations ef H. 
Weir. Second Edition. Small 4to. 2s, 6d. cloth ; 3s. 6d. ¢ 


PETER the WHALER: his Early Life and 
Adventures in the Arctic ions. By W. H. Ne KINGSTON, 
Esq. With Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. 68. cloth 


ADVENTURES in AUSTRALIA; or, the Wan- 
derin, sof Captain F amen in the Bush and the Wilds. By 
Mrs. With ngravings. Feap. 8vo. 68. cloth. 


TALES of SCHOOL LIFE. By Aanes Loupon. 
Second Edition. With Illustrations. Royal 16mo. 38. 6d. cloth; 
4s, 6d. coloured. 


THE WONDERS of HOME: in Eleven Stories. 
By GRANDFATHER GREY. With Engravi Second 
Edition. Royal 1émo. 3s. 6d. cloth ; 48. 6d. coloure: 


HOME AMUSEMENTS: a Choice Collection of 
Riddles, Charades, Conundrums, orteer Sunes, Forfeits, &c. 
By PETER PUZZLEWELL, Beg. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


Grant & GRIFFITH, 
Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, 











13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREBT. 


COLBURN & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—~<.-— 


The Right Hon. B. DISRAELI’s 


POLITICAL BIOGRAPHY of LORD GEORGE BEN- 
TINCK. Firra anp CHgargerR Epition REVISED, in 1 
vol. post 8vo. 10s, 6d. bound. 


IL. 

The B ARONESS D’O BER- 
KIRCH’S MEMOIRS, including numerous curious Par- 
ticulars illustrative of the Secret History of the Courts 
of France, Russia and Germany. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. bd. 


“ A valuable addition to the 1 history of an imp pemeat 
period. The volumes deserve general popularity.”— Daily 

“We commend these charming volumes most heartily coat a 
reader. They will entertain the most fastidious, and instruct the 
most informed.”— Examiner. 

“ One of the most jatecuting pieces of sontomperasy 
one of the richest collections ryuertatie anecdotes and vi a 
reminiscences ever produced.”— 





III. 
Miss PARDOE?’S LIFE of MARIE 
DE MEDICIS. 3 vols. 8vo. with fine Portraits, 42s. bd. 


“ A valuable, well-written, and elaborate biography, displaying 
an. unusual amount of research. ”"— Morning Chron 
“ A careful historical composition. Asa Nistory of of personal ad- 
venture none can be found one interesting.”— Morning 
“ A fascinating book—a biography ene iy Bh ay os attractiveness 
of romance with the reliableness of hi uy N 
“A werk of high literary and historical merit, peenasiog the 
most absorbing and constantly-sustained interest.”—John Bull, 
“ In these charming volumes Miss Pardoe takes historical rank 
by the side of Miss Strickland.”—Globe, 
“ This delightful book is a very valuable addition to the histo- 
'—Church of England Quarterly Review. 





rical stores of our time.”. 


The MARVELS of SCIENCE, and 
their TESTIMONY to HOLY WRIT: a Popular Man- 
ual of the Sciences. By S. W. FULLOM Dedi- 
cated by permission to the King of Hanover. 1 vol. 
10s. 6d. bound. 


“ This work treats of the whole origin of nature in an intelli- 
gent style ; it puts into the ds of every man the means of infor- 
mation on facis the most sublime, and converts into interesting 
and eloquent er problems which once perplexed the whole 

enius of mankind. ate the author = ‘a research, 
is information, and his‘ graceful and happy languag Brita 
nnia. 

“Its tone is F nga e,grand,and argumentative, and rises to the 
majesty of poetr As a commentary upon the stupendous facts 
which exist in the universe, it is truly a work which merits our 
admiration, and we unhesitatingly refer our readers to its fascinat- 
ing pages.”— h, 


* 

The ROMANCE of the FORUM; 
or, NARRATIVES, SCENES, and ANECDOTES from 
COURTS of JUSTICE. By PETER BURKE, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. 21s. 

“ T'll show thee wondrous ~ = _lal 
Complots of mischief, treason ; villanie: 
Ruthful to hear, yet piteously’ performed. Shakspeare. 


REVELATIONS of SIBERIA. 


By a BANISHED LADY. 2 vols. 21s. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 
Mrs. TROLLOPE’S New Novel, 


* UNCLE WALTER.’ 3 vols. 


“* Uncle Walter’ is filled eg with — Trollope’s broad, 
satirical dashes at human nature. ly New 


The KINNEARS. 


STORY. 3v. 


III. 

ANNETTE, a Tale. By W. F. 
DEACON. With a Memoir of the Author, by the 
Hon. Sir T. N. TALFOURD, D.C.L. 3 vy. 


“* Annette’ is a pissing tat, in which there is — cause 
for palpitation of the h among unpractised novel readers, an 

for a sustained feeling of enjoyment in the most expert. It is one 
of the most readable novels of the day, and has L - in it of 
life and interest to keep it for some years to come uest. The 
prefatory memoir 7 Sir Thomas Talfourd would ‘be ® all times 
interesting, nor the less so for Cp pm two long he letters from Sir 
Walter Scott to Mr. Deacon, full of gen a -—¥J 
Iv, 


FANNY DENISON. ;v. 


pa paoy De mison’ is one of the better class of novels. It is 
full a incident ; the plot is ingeniously constructed, and the in- 
terest never flags. So: — of the characters ore broadly but pot 
rsely sketched ; and are singularly true to n 
author is skilful in that which is the most frequent t defect of Ens: 
lish novelists—dial -_ They are real talkings, and not speeches 
or soliloquies uttered aloud ; BY, a brisk fire is Kept up between the 
characters upon the a, Os to the scene a dramatic effect. 
This is, we presume, a first w ‘Of @ new writer. If so, we cor- 
dially welcome the ie of go promising a pen to the works of 
our novelists."—Critic 


A Scottish 





BAUDRY’S EUROPEAN LIBRARY, 


8, QUAT MALAQUVAIs, 
Near the PONT DES ARTS, PARIS, 
d: , 
Sold by DULAU & CO, Soho-square, and ROLANDI, Bernery. 


At the rate of One Shilling for a Franc, 


fee rercecnes recnee 


WwiTALIA 
LETTERARIA ED ARTISTICA, 


GALLERIA DI CENTO RITRATTI 
Dei POETI, PROSATORI, PITTORI, SCULTORI, ARCHI. 
ETTI E MUSICI PIU ILLUSTRI, 
Con cenni Istorici di Giuserre Zirarpiyi ; 
Preceduta da un Disgerye Fe Seale Teslions, per opera di 
Parigi, 1851, 1 vol. in-8 grande, adorno di 12 bellissime incisioni 


in rame contenenti in gru ee cento ritratti con fregi ed 
Pp ai foclene, regi ed attributi, 


LITALIE. Lirrerare et ARTISTIQUE, GALERIE 
de CENT PORTRAITS des POETES, PROSATEURS, 
PEINTRES, SCULPTEURS, ARCHITECTES et MUS: 
CIENS les plus Illustres, Esquisses biographiques par M. @, 
ZIRARDINI, traduction francaise, avec notes par M. UBI- 
CIN1, précédée d'un discours sur le génie italien par M. E, J, 
DELECLUZB, 1851. 1 beau volume grand in-8, orné de cent 
portraits gravés sur acier, prix 15 fr. 


DICTIONNAIRE ITALIEN-FRANCAIS de 
BUTTUKA, entierement refait sur un nouveau ‘plan et aug: 
menté de plus du —, pour la partie italienne, d’aprés les 
dern. édit. des grands dict. de Académie della Crusca, Al 
berti, Cardinali, Manuszi. ie Pa oue, de + urn, de Vérone, 
et surtout d’apres le VO! LARIO SRSALE, 
Tramater, etc., et pour “oy aie ey Teprie la derniere 
édition du dictionnaire de l’Académie Francaise et de son com- 
plément; et les dictionnaires de Laveaux, Boiste, et autres. Par 

A. RENZI, professeur de langue et de littérature ital 
. gros volume grand in-8 de 1300 pages & trois colonnes, caractére 
neuf et fondu exprés. 13 fr. 50 c. 


L'ADON E, Poema del Cavalier GiamBartista 


Mari 
LA SiR AGE DEGL’ INNOCENTI, ed unaScelta delle sue 
Poesie liriche. Nuova edizione co! mpleta, con ub Discorso sulla 
sua Vita e sul suo Stile, per opera di Giuseppe Zirardini, 
Un volume in-8, 4 deux colonnes, papier vélin, avec un beau 
rtrait de Marino. 15 fr. 


OPERE DI N. MACHIAVELLI, Scelte per 
cura di G. Zirardini: Storie Fiorentine— Vita di Castruccio 
—Discorsi_sopra la prima deca di Tito Livio—I] Principe— 
Ritratti delle cose di Francia—Dialogo sulla Lingua—La 
Mandragola—Capitoli—Lettere. 1851, 1 gros vol. in-8, avec un 
beau portrait. 15fr. On vend séparéinent : 


IL PRINCIPE, con la Vita dell’ Autore. 1 vol. in-32, 3 fr. 


POETI ITALIANI CONTEMPORANEI 
MAGGIORI e MINORI—cioé: Parini, Casti, Monti, Man- 
zoni, Grossi, Pellico, Leopardi poste Pindemonte, Arici, 
Mamiani, Niccolini, Carrer, Vitto Perticari, Berchet, 
Marchetti, Baldacchini, Borghi, ies, Walle Ricci, Romani, 
Tommaseo, Sestinui, Barbieri, rtolotti, Biava, Bixio, C Yagnoli, 
Cantu, Carcano, Castagnoli, Cesari, Colleoni, Costa, Dall’Ongaro, 
De Cristoforis, DElci, Guad oli, Guerrazzi, Gienenn teas 
—, . Maffei Niccolini, Pai mae Vepoli, Pananti, Prati, Ric- 

i, Regaldi, age Rossetti, Tedaldi Fores, Torti, Zan ola, 
de int preceduta da un Discorso intorno a Giuseppe Parisi e 
il suo secolo, di Cesare CaNTU, e seguiti da una Scelta di Rime 
di Poetesse Italiane, Antiche e Moderne, da A. Rona. 1 gros 
vol. in-8 de 1100 pages A deux colonnes, beau caractére, avec un 
groupe de neuf Portraits gravés sur acier, broché, 15 fr. 


POETI DELL’ ETA MEDIA, ossia Scelta e 
Saggi di Poesie dai tempi del Boccaccio al ‘oadere del secolo deci- 
mottavo, per cura di Terenzio Mamiani, aggiuntavi una sua 
raise, Poliziano, de’ Medici, Pulci, Burchiello, Sannaz- 

lai, Berni, Molza, Bembo, ‘della Casa, Trissino, 
Mitnannt Caro, Costanzo, Bernardo "Tasso, Rota, Pietro Are- 
tino, Buonarrot, Anguillara, Grazzini, Caporali, Valvasone, 
G . Marino, Chiabrera, Tassoni, mag ‘Bracciolini, 

i, Salvator Rosa, Redi, Bellini, M e 
uldi, Marchetti, Lave, Portiguerri, Manfredi, Spol: 
rugon’ ni, Gi Varano, Passeroni, Fantoni, 

Savioli, Pignotti, Operon Be Salomone Fiorentino. 

1848, 1 gros vol. in-8 a eg eslenmes, orné de neuf Portraits au 

groupe, gravés sur acier, 1 


OPERE DI VITTORIO ALFIERI, contenenti 
la Vita scritta da esso, t le edie colle Lettere di Calsa- 
bigi e di Cesarotti e le’ Risposte dell’ autore, le Satire, una Com- 
media, Sonetti varj, le Odi sull’ America ear. il Principe ele 

, ed il Panegirico a Traiano, pubblicate — cura di G. 

TOs = in-8 de 900 pages ar deux colonnes, papier 

vélin, RT 


On vend ahead: La Vita scritta da esso, 1 vol. in-8, 
portrait, 4fr.50c. Le Tragedie, 1 vol. in-8, portrait, 9 fr. 


N OVELLIERI ITALIANI ANTICHI e MO- 
Scel blicat di G. Zirardini, con un 
i, uy ovelli diag Soret Be Sacchetti,Giovanni 
Fiorentino Solernitano, Sabadino degli Arienti, Gorestad, 5 ~ 
ch da Porto, rto, Firenzuola, Molza, Nelli, de Mori 
sini Bareag li a ial i, Magalotil en 

a vuce otti, C: 

ei istro, , Cost 


, Taverna, .———% etc. 2 tomes en 1 gros vi - 
8, de 1200 ) pages, orné de neuf Portraits en groupe, gravés sur 
acier, 18 


I ROMANZIERI ITALIANI CONTEM- 
a eee Pee Fae ra 
jolie édit. 75 fr. = Chaaue su dora edijoue fat au gui — 


@fr—ll Duca D’Atene. Narra 

zione di ‘om: ~ Ii Gasteio di —_* — 
osca, mo . 

LS Pera del tres, di pomente Gread. 3 2 


Geata, 2 me ° ‘tr foot 


argherita Pusterla, fr, 50 0.—Ni 


Conte Ugolino, romanzo Hy ~ 5 di Rosini, 4 
de’ Lapi, di Massimo d’Azeglio, 2 vol. 7 fr. 50 c.—S torte oer: 
Colonna, Infame, di A. Manzoni, con le Osservazioni s 

tura, di P. Verri, 3 fr. # c.—Isabella =. Duchessa di Brac 
ciano, nuovo remanzo di Guerrazzi, 3 
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REVIEWS 


ister Life of the Emperor Charles the 
a By A Stirling, Author of ‘ An- 
nals of the Artists of Spain.’ J. W. Parker 
& Son. 
Ir would be difficult to name an event in 
modern history which must have been more 
impressive at the time when it happened than 
the abdication of Charles the Fifth. This great 
monarch, whose reign has been well selected 
by our historian Robertson as the epoch of 
transition for all Europe out of the civilization 
of the Middle Ages into that of more recent 
times, was only fifty-four years of age when, 
conquered by gout and other infirmities, and 
struck down into a hopeless invalid, he an- 
nounced hisintention of retiring from the political 
cares and ambitions that had occupied him from 
his boyhood and spending the remainder of his 
lifein monastic seclusion. In 1555-6 he carried 
this long-cherished intention into effect, by 

igning the Low Countries, Spain, and the 
Indies to his son, Philip the Second, and the 
Imperial crown of Germany to his brother 
Ferdinand, who had already been elected King 
of the Romans. From that period Charles the 
Fifth is lost to the sight of the general historian. 
The imagination, however, cannot refrain from 
following the mighty Emperor into his retreat, 
—and inquiring, with a kind of lingering 
curiosity, how a man who had lived all his life 
before in camps and cabinets contrived to while 
away the nearly two years of continued ill 
health and religious observance which he spent 
in acommunity of Spanish friars. 

The volume which Mr. Stirling has here pre- 
sented to the public is as pleasant and authentic 
abook as could well have been produced on 
this interesting subject. Various narratives of 
the cloister life of Charles the Fifth have, indeed, 
as the Preface informs us, been already laid 
before the world. The best of these, according 
to Mr. Stirling, is that contained in the ‘ His- 
tory of the Order of St. Jerome,’ by Joseph de 
Siguenca,—who was born in 1545, and had 
ample opportunities of conversing with those 
who had known the Emperor in his seclusion. 
Robertson does not appear to have even been 
aware of the existence of Siguenca; and his 


graceful but inaccurate account of the Emperor’s | 


monastic life is drawn from authorities of little 
value. The account which Mr. Stirling here fur- 
nishes to supersede that of Robertson is founded 
partly on 9 ge chiefly on new mate- 
rials supplied by a mass of MSS. at present con- 
tained in the archives of the French Foreign 
Office. The history of these MSS. is as fol- 
lows, — 

“At the restoration of Ferdinand the Seventh to 
the throne of Spain, the royal archives of that king- 
dom, preserved in the castle of Simancas, near Val- 
ladolid, were entrusted to the care of Don Tomas 

ez, canon of Plasencia. They were ina state 

of great confusion, owing to the depredations of the 
French invader, subsequent neglect, and the partial 
return of the papers which followed the peace. Gon- 
zalez succeeded in restoring order, and he also found 
time to use his opportunities for the benefit of his- 
torical literature. To the Memoirs of the Royal 
Academy of History he contributed ‘a long and 
rate paper on the relations between Philip the 
Second and our queen Elizabeth; and he had pre- 
this account of the retirement of Charles the 

ifth, and had had it fairly copied for the press, 
vhen death brought his labours to a premature close. 
His books and papers fell into the hands of his 
er Manuel, for whom he had obtained the 
reversion of his post at Simancas. At the revolution 
of La Granja, in 1836, Manuel being displaced, was 
to poverty. The memoir left by Tomas 


‘pearing saleable, he offered it to the governments | 








of France, Russia, Belgium, and England, at the 
price of 10,000 francs, or about 400/., reserving the 
right of publishing it for his own behoof, or of 
15,000 frances without such reservation. No pur- 
chaser occurring, he was forced to lower his demands, 
and at last he disposed of it, in 1844, for the sum of 
4,000 francs, to the archives of the French Foreign 
Office, of which M. Mignet was then director.” 

The important memoir thus acquired includes 
many letters of Charles himself, of Philip the 
Second, and of the attendants and officials who 
surrounded both. The French Government 
intended to publish it; and this intention, though 
postponed by the recent political commotions, 
will probably still be carried into effect. Mr. 
Stirling, in obtaining access to the MSS., was, 
therefore, subjected to conditions which pre- 
vented him from copying the original letters of 
the Emperor and his servants ; but he vouches 
for having used his opportunity so well, that 
neither the memoir nor the letters will be found 
to contain any interesting fact or trait of cha- 
racter which he has not transferred into his 
pages. Of this we cannot, of course, judge; 
but, so far as we can trust to internal evidence, 
it is very rarely indeed that a volume is to be 
met with combining in a higher degree than the 
present the merit of conscientious adherence to 
recorded facts with that of pleasant and genial 
narration. 

The place chosen by the Emperor for his 
retreat was the monastery of Yuste :—a house 
of the wealthy order of St. Jerome, situated in 
a beautiful and richly-wooded valley, about two 
leagues from the town of Xarandilla, in Estre- 
madura. This spot had been decided on for 
some time ; but it was not until the Emperor’s 
arrival in Spain from the Netherlands that 
arrangements were a made,—and it be- 
came publicly understood that certain exten- 
sive additions to the monastery which had been 
going on for three years were designed to fit 
it for the accommodation of the monarch and 
his retinue. Until these preparations should 
be completed at Yuste, the Emperor, after a 
fatiguing progress through various parts of 
Spain, took up his residence at Xarandilla. 
Here for some months the royal invalid lived, 
attended by a mutinous band of Flemish soldiers 
who wished to return to their own country, and 
by his faithful company of officials and servants, 
—the most trusted of whom were, his confessor 
Juan de Regla, his chamberlain, Luis Quixada, 
his secretary, Martin de Gaztelu, his gentle- 
man-in-waiting, William van Male, his phy- 
sician, Henry Mathisio, and his mechanician 
or horologe maker, Giovanni Torriano. Here, 
too, we first catch a glimpse of what is, in fact, 
a most important element in the cloister life of 
the Emperor,—his dyspepsia and its cause.— 

“Tn this matter of eating, as in many other habits 
the emperor was himself a true Fleming. His early 
tendency to gout was increased by his indulgences 
at table, which g lly far exceeded his feeble 
powers of digestion. Roger Ascham, standing ‘hard 
by the imperial table at the feast of golden fleece,’ 
watched with wonder the emperor's progress through 
‘sod beef, roast mutton, baked hare,’ after which ‘he 
fed well of a capon,’ drinking also, says the Fellow 
of St. John’s, ‘the best that ever I saw; he had his 
head in the glass five times as long as any of them, 
and never drank less than a good quart at once of 
Rhenish wine.’ Eating was now the only physical 
gratification which he could still enjoy, or was unable 
to resist. He continued, therefore, to dine to the 
last upon the rich dishes, against which his ancient 
and trusty confessor, cardinal Loaysa, had protested 
a quarter of a century before. The supply of his 
table was a main subject of the correspondence 
between the mayordomo and the secretary of state. 
The weekly courier from Valladolid to Lisbon was 
ordered to change his route that he might bring, 
every Thursday, a provision of eels and other rich 
fish (pescado grueso) for Friday's fast. There was a 








constant demand for anchovies, tunny, and other 
potted fish, and sometimes a complaint that the 
trouts of the country were two small; the olives, on 
the other hand, were too large, and the emperor 
wished, instead, for olivesof Perejon. One day, the 
secretary of state was asked for some partridges from 
Gama, a place from whence the emperor remembers 
that the count of Orsono once sent him, into 
Flanders, some of the best partridges in the world. 
Another day, sausages were wanted ‘of the kind 
which the queen Juana, now in glory, used to pride 
herself in making, in the Flemish fashion, at Torde- 
sillas,’ and for the receipt for which the secretary is 
referred to the marquess of Denia, Both orders 
were punctually executed. The sausages, although 
sent toa land supreme in that manufacture, gave 
great satisfaction. Of the partridges, the emperor 
said that they used to be better, ordering, however, 
the remainder to be pickled. The emperor's weak- 
ness being generally known or soon discovered, 
dainties of all kinds were sent to him as presents. 
Mutton, pork, and game were the provisions most 
easily obtained at Xarandilla; but they were dear. 
The bread was indifferent, and nothing was good 
and abundant but chestnuts, the staple food of the 
people. But in a very few days the castle larder 
wanted for nothing. One day the count of Oropesa 
sent an offering of game; another day a pair of fat 
calves arrived from the archbishop of Zaragoza; the 
archbishop of Toledo and the duchess of Frias were 
constant and magnificent in their gifts of veni- 
son, fruit, and preserves; and supplies of all kinds 
came at regular intervals from Seville and from 
Portugal. Luis Quixada, who knew the emperor's 
habits and constitution well, beheld with dismay 
these long trains of mules laden, as it were, with 
gout and bile. He never acknowledged the receipt 
of the good things from Valladolid without adding 
some dismal forebodings of consequent mischief; and 
along with an order he sometimes conveyed a hint 
that it would be much better if no means were found 
of executing it. Ifthe emperor made a hearty meal 
without being the worse for it, the mayordomo noted 
the fact with exultation; and he remarked with com- 
placency his majesty’s fondness for plovers, which he 
considered harmless. But his office of purveyor was 
more commonly exercised under protest; and he in- 
terposed between his master and an eel-pie as, in 
other days, he would have thrown himself between 
the imperial person and the point of a Moorish 
lance.” 

At last, on the 3rd of February 1557, the 
works at Yuste were so far completed as to 
permit the Emperor to remove thither. Most 
of the soldiers and attendants were paid off; 
and a reduced household of about sixty persons 
was formed to occupy the new buildings at Yuste, 
or in quarters in the immediate neighbourhood, 
so as to be within call of the Emperor. This 
new household felt sadly the ennui of such a 
seclusion as that to which their master’s piety 
doomed them; and during the twenty months 
which elapsed before his death released them 
by breaking up the establishment, they kept up 
a constant battle with the monks. Mr. ae 
gives some admirable sketches of the principa 
figures who thus encircled the royal invalid at 
Yuste,—the civil retinue on the one hand and 
the monks on the other. Of the sketches on 
the civil side, the best is that of the gentleman- 
in-waiting, William van Male,—a sketch which 
describes at once the man and his master.— 

“ His learning, intelligence, industry, cheerful dis- 
position, and simple nature, made him a great favour- 
ite with the emperor, who soon could scarcely dispense 
with his attendance by day or night. With a strong 
natural taste for arts and letters, Charles, often dur- 
ing his busy life, regretted that his imperfect early 
education debarred him from so many literary pur- 
suits and pleasures. In Van Male he had found a 
humble instrument, ever ready, able, and willing to 
supply his deficiencies. Sailing up the Rhine, in 
1550, he beguiled the tedium of the voyage by com- 
posing a memoir of his campaigns and travels. The 
new gentleman of the chamber was employed on his 
old task of translation; and he accordingly turned 
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the emperor’s French, which he likewise pronounced 
to be terse, elegant, and eloquent, into Latin, in 
which he put forth his whole strength, and combined, 
as he supposed, the styles of Livy, Cesar, Suetonius, 
and Tacitus, Another of the emperor's literary 
recreations was to make a version, in Castilian prose, 
of the old and popular French poem, called Le 
Chevalier Délibéré, an allegory composed some 
seventy years before, by Oliver de la Marche, in 
honour of the ducal house of Burgundy. Fernando 
de Acuiia, a soldier-poet, and at that time keeper of 
the captive elector, George Frederick of Saxony, was 
then commanded to turn it into rhyme, a task which 
he performed very happily, working up the emperor's 
prose into spirited and richly idiomatic verse, re- 
touching and refreshing the antiquated flattery of the 
last century, and stealing, here and there, a chaplet 
from the old Burgundian monument to hang upon 
the shrine of Aragon and Castile. The manuscript 
was finally given to Van Male, in order to be passed 
through the press, the emperor telling him that he 
might have the profits of the publication for his pains, 
but forbidding that the book should contain any al- 
lusion to his own share in its production. Against 
this condition Van Male remonstrated, knowing, no 
doubt, that the name of the imperial translator 
‘would sell the book far more speedily and certainly 
than any possible merit of the translation, and al- 
leging that such a condition was an injustice both to 
the honourable vocation of letters and to the world 
at large. The emperor, however, was inflexible, and 
the Spanish courtiers wickedly affected the greatest 
envy at the good fortune of the Fleming. Luis de 
Avila, with special malice, in his quality of author, 
assured the emperor that the book would yield a 
profit of five hundred crowns, upon which Charles, 
charmed at being generous at no cost at all, remarked, 
‘Well, it is right that William, who has had the 
greatest part of the sweat, should reap the harvest.’ 
Poor Van Male saw no prospect of reaping anything 
but chaff; he timidly hinted at the risk of the under- 
taking, and did his best to escape the threatened 
boon. But hints were thrown away on the emperor; 
he was eager to see himself in type; and he accord- 
ingly ordered Jean Steels to strike off,at Van Male’s 
expense, two thousand copies of a book which is now 
scarce, probably because the greater part of the im- 
pression passed at once from the publisher to the 
pastrycook. The pecuniary results have not been 
recorded, but there is little doubt that the Fleming's 
fears were justified rather than the hopes of those 
whom he called, in his vexation, ‘ those windy Spa- 
niards,’ During the six harassed and sickly years 
which preceded the emperor's abdication, Van Male 
was hig constant attendant, and usually slept in an 
adjoining room, to be ever within cal], Many a 
sleepless night Charles beguiled by hearing the poor 
scholar read the Vulgate, and illustrate it by citations 
from Josephus or other writers; and sometimes they 
sang psalms together, a devotional exercise of which 
the emperor was very fond. He had composed certain 
prayers for his own use, which he now required Van 
Male to put into Latin, and otherwise correct and 
arrange. The work was so well executed that Charles 
several times spoke, in the hearing of some of the 
other courtiers, of the comfort he had found in pray- 
ing in Van Male’s terse and elegant Latinity instead 
of his own rambling French. ‘This praise from the 
master produced the usual envy among the servants; 
the chaplains, especially, were indignant that a lay- 
man should have thus poached upon their peculiar 
ground and be praised for it, and they assailed him 
with all kinds of coarse jests, and saluted him by a 
Greek name signifying praying-master. They did 
not, however, undermine his credit ; the emperor 
treated him with undiminished confidence; he alone 
was present when the doctors Vesalius and Barsdor- 
pius were wrangling over the symptoms and the dis- 
eases of his shattered frame; and, as he watched 
through the long winter nights by the imperial couch, 
he was admitted to a nearer view than any other 
man had ever attained of the history and the workings 
of that ardent, reserved, and commanding mind. 
‘I was struck dumb,’ he wrote to his friend De 
Praet, after one of these mysterious confidences, 
‘and I even now tremble at the recollection of the 
.things which he told me.’ ” ‘ 
As a companion sketch on the ecclesiastical 


most notable of the monks of Yuste :—from which, 
however, we cannot pause to,select a specimen. 
Mr. Stirling's account of the accommodations 
and furniture of the imperial residence at Yuste 
is calculated to correct the misconception gene- 
rally entertained’ that Charles, in retiring from 
the world, actually conformed in his own person 
to the ascetic discipline enjoined on his monastic 
associates. He still kept up, though on a smaller 
scale than before, all the comforts and ceremo- 
nies that had signalized his imperial life. He 
was not a monk,—but an invalid Emperor living, 
as a guest, among monks.— 

“The emperor's conventual abode, judging by 
the inventory of its contents, was probably not worse 
furnished than many of the palaces in which his 
reigning days had been passed. He was not sur- 
rounded at Yuste with the splendours of his host of 
Augsburgh; but neither did the fashions of the 
sumptuous Fugger prevail at Ghent or Innsbruck, 
Valsain or Segovia. He liked black cloth instead 
of arras, for his bed-room hangings; but he had 
brought from Flanders suits of rich tapestry, wrought 
with figures, landscapes, or flowers, more than suffi- 
cient to hang the rest of the apartments; the supply 
of cushions, eider-down quilts, and linen, was Juxu- 
riously ample; his friends sat on chairs covered with 
black velvet; and he himself reposed either on a 
chair with wheels, or in an easy chair which is de- 
scribed as having six cushions and a foot-stool 
belonging to it. Of gold and silver plate, he had 
upwards of thirteen thousand ounces; he washed his 
hands in silver basins with water poured from silver 
ewers; the meanest utensil of his chamber was the 
same noble material; and from the brief descriptions 
of his cups, vases, candlesticks, and salt-cellars, it 
seems probable that his table was graced with several 
masterpieces of Tobbia and Cellini. * * The palace 
of Yuste was less rich in books than in pictures, 
The library indeed barely exceeded thirty volumes, 
chiefly of works of devotion or science. * * Most of 
the books were bound in crimson velvet, with clasps 
and corners of silver, the sumptuous dress in which 
the early bibliomaniacs loved to array their treasures, 
but which the ever-teeming press was fast turning 
into a more sober garb of goatskin or hogskin. 
Music, ever one of the favourite pleasures of Charles, 
here also lent its charms to soothe the cares which 
followed him from the world, and the dyspepsia from 
which he would not even try to escape. A little 
organ, of exquisite tone, was long kept at the Escorial, 
with the tradition, that it had been the companion 
of his journeys, and the solace of his evenings, when 
encamped before Tunis. The order of St. Jerome 
being desirous to gratify the taste of their guest, the 
general, had reinforced the choir of Yuste with four- 
teen or fifteen friars, chosen from the different 
monasteries under his sway, for their fine voices and 
musical skill. In the management of the choir and 
organ, the emperor took a lively interest; and from 
the window of his bedroom his voice might often be 
heard to accompany the chant of the friars. His 
ear never failed to detect a wrong note, and the 
mouth whence it came; and he would frequently 
mention the name of the offender, with the addition 
of hideputa bermejo, or some other epithet savouring 
more of the camp than the cloister.” 

The following is Mr. Stirling’s sketch of the 
daily routine of Charles’s life in the midst of 
these elegancies and comforts.— 

“The simple and regular habits of Charles ac- 
corded well with the monotony of monastic life. 
Every morning, father Regla appeared at his bed- 
side to inquire how he had passed the night, and to 
assist him in his private devotions. He then rose 
and was dressed by his valets; after which he heard 
mass, going down, when his health permitted, into 
the church. According to his invariable custom, 
which in Italy was said to have given rise to the 
saying, dalla messa alla mensa, from mass to mess, 
he went from these devotions to dinner about noon, 
The meal was long; for his appetite was voracious; 
his hands were so disabled with gout, that carving, 
which he nevertheless insisted on doing for himself, 
was a tedious process; and even mastication was 
slow and difficult, his teeth being so few and far 
between. The physician attended him at table, and 





side, we have a capital group of portraits of the 


art was to counteract. * * At three o'clock the 
monks were mustered in the convent to hear a ser- 
mon delivered by one of the imperial preachers, or 
a passage read by Fray Bernardino de Salinus from 
the Bible, frequently from the Epistle to the Romans, 
the book which the emperor preferred. * * The rest 
of the afternoon was devoted to seeing the official 
people from court, or to the transaction of business 
with his secretary. Sometimes the workshop of 
Torriano was the resource of the emperor's spare 
time. He was very fond of clocks and watches, and 
curious in reckoning to a fraction the hours of his 
retired leisure. The Lombard had long been at 
work upon an elaborate astronomical timepiece 
which was to perform not only the ordinary duties 
of a clock, but to tell the days of the month and 
year, and to denote the movements of the planets, 
In this delicate labour, the mechanician advanced ag 
slowly as the doctors of Trent themselves, Twenty 
years had elapsed since he had first conceived the 
idea, and the actual construction cost him three 
years and a half. Indeed, the work had not received 
the last touches at the time of the emperor's death, 
Of wheels alone, it contained eighteen hundred; the 
material of the case was gilt bronze, and the form 
was round, about two feet in diameter and somewhat 
less in height, with a tapering top, which ended ina 
tower containing the bell and hammer. Charles was 
greatly pleased with the ingenious toy. * * Sometimes 
the emperor fed his pet birds—of the sylvan sort,— 
which appear to have succeeded in his affections the 
stately wolf-hounds that followed at his heel in the days 
when he sat to Titian; or he sauntered among his 
trees and flowers, down to the little summer-house 
looking out upon the Vera; or sometimes, but more 
rarely, he strolled into the forest with his gun, and 
shot a few of the wood-pigeons which peopled the 
great chestnut-trees. His out-door exercise was 
always taken on foot, or, if the gout forbade, in his 
chair or litter; for the first time that he mounted his 
pony he was seized with a violent giddiness, and 
almost fell into the arms of his attendants. Such 
was the last appearance in the saddle of the accom- 
plished cavalier, of whom his soldiers used to say, 
‘that had he not been born a king, he would have 
been the prince of light-horsemen, and whose seat 
and hand on the bay charger presented to him by 
our bluff king Hal, won, at Calais-gate, the applause 
of the English knights fresh from those tournays,— 
Where England vied with France in pride on the famous 
field of gold. 

Next came vespers; and after vespers supper, a meal 
very much like the dinner, consisting frequently of 
pickled salmon and other unwholesome dishes, which 
made Quixada’s loyal heart quake within him.” 

The Emperor, was most punctilious in his 
religious observances during his residence at 
Yuste; and, indeed, it is clear that his position 
as an invalid, and the consciousness of approach- 
ing death, had begotten in Charles’s mind, al- 
ways disposed to seriousness, a kind of settled 
melancholy, which found its natural solace in the 
religious contemplations and services for which 
his monkish solitude afforded such easy scope. 
He became during his stay at Yuste a far more 
bigotted Catholic than he had been when ming- 
lingactively withthe world. He wrote frequently 
to his son urging rigour in inquisitorial proceed- 
ings against heretics; and he was heard to ex- 
— his regret that he had, out of respect for 

is own pledged word, refrained from putting 
Luther to death when it had been in his power. 
Mr. Stirling gives ample details in regard to this 
subject.—Of the famous story of the funeral 
service performed by Charles for himself during 
his own lifetime, and of which so high-wrought 
and inaccurate a picture has been given by Ro- 
bertson, Mr. Stirling’s pages supply us with the 
simple and correct account. The passage, which 
we here quote, is very touching.— 

“ About this time [Aug. 1558], according to the 


more than usual to religion and its rites. Whenever 
during his stay at Yuste any of his friends, of the 
degree of princes or knights of the fleece, had died, 
he had ever been punctual in doing honour to their 





at least learned the causes of the mischief which his 


memory, by causing their obsequies to be performed 


historian of St. Jerome, his thoughts seemed to turn. 
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py the friars; and these lugubrious services may be 
said to have formed the festivals of the gloomy life 
of the cloister. The daily masses said for his own 
goul were always accompanied by others for the 
souls of his father, mother, and wife. But now he 
ordered further solemnities of the funeral kind to be 
formed in behalf of these relations, each on a dif- 
ferent day, and attended them himself, preceded by 
a bearing a taper, and joining in the chaunt, in a 
very devout and audible manner, out of a tattered 
prayer-book. These rites ended, he asked his con- 
fessor whether he might not now perform his own 
funeral, and so do for himself what would soon have 
to be done for him by others. Regla replied that 
his majesty, please God, might live many years, and 
that when his time came these services would be 
tefully rendered, without his taking any thought 
about the matter. ‘ But,’ persisted Charles, ‘ would 
it not be good for my soul ?°—The monk said that 
certainly it would; pious works done during life 
being far more efficacious than when postponed till 
after deatli. Preparations were therefore at once set 
on foot; a catafalque which had served before on 
similar occasions was erected; and on the following 
day, the 20th of August, as the monkish historian 
relates, this celebrated service was actually performed. 
The high altar, the catafalque, and the whole church 
shone with a blaze of wax lights; the friars were all 
in their places, at the altars, and in the choir, and 
the household of the emperor attended in deep 
mourning. ‘ The pious monarch himself was there 
attired in sable weeds, and bearing a taper, to see 
himself interred and to celebrate his own obsequies.” 
While the solemn mass for the dead was sung, he 
came forward and gave his taper into the hands of 
the officiating priest, in token of his desire to yield 
his soul into the hands of his Maker. High above, 
over the kneeling throne and the gorgeous vestments, 
the flowers, the curling incense, and the glittering 
altar, the same idea shone forth in that splendid 
canvas whereon Titian had pictured Charles kneel- 
ing on the threshold of the heavenly mansions pre- 
pared for the blessed. * * The funeral-rites ended, 
the emperor dined in his western alcove. He eat 
little, but he remained for a great part of the after- 
noon sitting in the open air, and basking in the sun, 
which, as it descended to the horizon, beat strongly 
upon the white walls. Feeling a violent pain in his 
head, he returned to his chamber and lay down. 
Mathisio, whom he had sent in the morning to 
Xarandrilla to attend the Count of Oropesa in his 
illness, fsund him when he returned still suffering 
considerably, and attributed the pain to his having 
remained too long in the hot sunshine. Next morn- 
ing he was somewhat better, and was able to get up 
and go to mass, but still felt oppressed, and com- 
plained much of thirst. He told his confessor, how- 
ever, that the service of the day before had done 
him good. The sunshine again tempted him into 
his open gallery. As he sat there, he sent for a por- 
trait of the empress, and hung for some time, lost in 
thought, over the gentle face, which, with its blue 
eyes, auburn hair, and pensive beauty, somewhat 
resembled the noble countenance of that other Isa- 
bella, the great Queen of Castille. He next called 
fora picture of Our Lord praying in the Garden, 
aud then for a sketch of the Last Judgment, by 
Titian. Having looked his last upon the image of 
the wife of his youth, it seemed as if he were now 
bidding farewell, in the contemplation of these other 
favourite pictures, to the noble art which he had 
loved with a love which cares, and years, and sick- 
hess could not quench, and that will ever be remem- 
bered with his better fame. Thus occupied, he re- 
mained so long abstracted and motionless, that 
Mathisio, who was on the watch, thought it right to 
awake him from his reverie. On being spoken to, 
he turned round and complained that he was ill. 
The doctor felt his pulse, and pronounced him in a 
fever. Again the afternoon sun was shining over the 
great walnut-tree, full into the gallery. From this 
Pleasant spot, filled with the fragrance of the garden 
and the murmur of the fountain, and bright with 
glimpses of the golden Vera, they carried him to the 
gloomy chamber of his sleepless nights, and laid him 
on the bed from which he was to rise no more.” 
Charles lived three weeks after this—and died 





subsequent removal of his body, and of the sub- 
sequent fate of the monastery of Yuste, are told 
with great care by Mr. Stirling in the last 
chapters of his delightful volume :—of which we 
would remark in conclusion, that it is a proof 
how interesting a narrative may be when, in- 
stead of merely gratifying romantic preconcep- 
tions, an author steadily presents facts just as 
they were, suffering the feeling to come as the 
facts may determine. In this volume we neither 
see Charles neglected and cast off after his ab- 
dication, as it has been erroneously represented 
that he was—for he continued, by his incessant 
correspondence, to act as an adviser in all the 
political affairs that occupied his son Philip the 
Second during his cloister life,—nor do we find 
him hankering for a return to active life when it 
was too late. We see hima contented, dyspeptic 
invalid; leading the best kind of life that he 
could under the circumstances,—eating potted 
fish,—reading serious books, —writing letters, — 
hearing music,—tending flowers and pet birds, 
—and daily growing in austerity and in gloom, 





Mexico; Aztec, Spanish, and Republican: with 
a View of the Ancient Aztec Empire and 
Civilization ; a Historical Sketch of the late 
War ; and Notices of New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia, By Brantz Mayer, formerly Secretary 
of Legation to Mexico. 2 vols. Hartford (U.S.), 
Drake & Co.; London, Triibner & Co. 
Tue Americans seem to be devoting much of 
their literary energy at present to historical 
inquiries respecting the continent of which they 
are the masters. Not content with exploring 
the faint annals of the numerous Indian tribes 
that once occupied that portion of North Ame- 
rica which now forms the United States, they 
are extending their researches into the anti- 
quities of those other portions of the New World 
over which they seem determined, sooner or 
later, to carry the flag of ‘‘ annexation.” The 
work now before us is an elaborate account, 
historical and descriptive, of Mexico,—the last 
great theatre of the American arms. ‘ By war 
and literature,” says the author in his preface, 
“by ancient curiosity and political sympathy, 
by geographical position and commercial in- 
terest, Mexico has become perhaps the most 
interesting portion of the world to our country- 
men at the present moment.” This sentence 
enables us to appreciate more exactly the value 
of the work. One of the last places in the world 
that Englishmen in general would profess to 
care about, is Mexico,—and it is like a new 
light on the Americans and their affairs, to be 
told that Mexico is “perhaps the most inter- 
esting portion of the world” to them at present. 
In those qualities which might have recom- 
mended a work on so distant a subject to readers 
on this side of the Atlantic—brilliancy and viva- 
city of narrative, artistic design and finish, and 
comprehensiveness of political view—this book 
is, on the whole, deficient; the first volume 
being little more than a plain and somewhat 
dry compendium of the history of Mexico, from 
its conquest by Cortez to the present day,— 
while the second consists of a mass of parti- 
culars relative to the geography, products, and 
social statistics of the country, forming an 
absolute encyclopedia of Mexican information. 
But, though such a work may have little tempta- 
tion for English readers, it is probably wanted 
in the United States; where to “read up” 
Mexico must rank, if what Mr. Mayer says is 
true, as almost a political duty of the con- 
scientious citizen. Considered in that light, the 
work is meritorious, both in design and in exe- 
cution; and we do not suppose that any one 
who desires to have all the facts about Mexico 





on the 21st of September 1558. The particulars 
of his death and funeral, as well as those of the 


| referred to a better. 


set before him in a manageable space could be 


As a historian of the grand feat of the con- 
quest of Mexico by Cortez, Mr. Mayer—partly 
| by reason of the baldness of his style, partly by 
| reason of the short space assigned to this part 
of his subject—makes but a poor figure after 
Robertson and Prescott. The story, however, is 
succinctly told by him; anda tolerably good sum- 
mary is given of what is known or affirmed of 
the ancient Aztec civilization. But it is chiefly 
as a narrative of the Mexican history subse- 
quent to the conquest, that Mr. Mayer’s work 
is valuable, This portion of Mexican history, 
| as our readers may know, divides itself into two 
parts :—the period of the Vice-royalty, extend- 
ing from 1530 to 1824, during which Mexico, 
or New Spain, was governed by viceroys ap- 
pointed by the Spanish crown,—and the period 
of the Republic, beginning with the revolution 
‘of 1824, Mr. Mayer furnishes us with a con- 
secutive view of the Mexican annals during both 
these periods. 

Mr. Mayer’s narrative of the government of 
the sixty-two viceroys who ruled in succession 
over New Spain, beginning with Antonio de 
Mendoza (1530—1551) and ending with Don 
Juan O'Donoju (1821—1824), is somewhat 
dreary reading,—the said viceroys either not 
having been prolific in interesting actions, or 
Mr. Mayer not having the art of dashing off 
those actions in lively and pictorial sketches. 
Out of the sixty-two, one of the most able in 
his way seems to have been Count de Revilla- 
Gigedo, the fifty-second in order; who ruled 
from 1789 to 1794,—and of whom Mr. Mayer 
gives the following anecdotes.— 

“The Conde was accustomed to make nightly 
rounds in the city, in order to assure himself that its 
regulations for quict and security were carried into 
effect. On one occasion, it is related, that in passing 
through a street which he had ordered to be paved, 
he suddenly stopped and despatched a messenger to 
the director of the work, requiring his instant pre- 
sence. The usual phrase with which he wound up 
such commands was ‘lo espero aqui,'—‘ I await him 
here,"—which had the effect of producing an extra- 
ordinary degree of celerity in those who received the 
command. On this occasion the officer, who was 
enjoying his midnight repose, sprang from his bed on 
receiving the startling summons, and rushed, half 
dressed, to learn the purport of what he presumed 
to be an important business. He found the viceroy 
standing stiff and composed on the side walk. When 
the panting officer had paid his obeisance to his 
master:—‘I regret to have disturbed you, Sefior,’ 
said the latter, ‘in order to call your attention to the 
state of your pavement. * You will observe that this 
flagstone is not perfectly even,’ touching with his 
toe one which rose about half an inch above the rest 
of the side walk; ‘I had the misfortune to strike my 
foot against it this evening, and I fear that some 
others may be as unlucky as myself, unless the 
fault be immediately remedied. You will attend 
to it, sir, and report to me to-morrow morning!” 
With these words he continued his round, leaving 
the officer in a state of stupefaction; but it is 
asserted that the pavements of Mexico for the rest 
of his excellency’s government were unexceptionable, 
Another anecdote, of this kind, places his peculiarity 
of temper in astill stronger light. In perambulating 
the city one pleasant evening about sunset, he found 
that the street in which he was walking terminated 
abruptly against a mass of wretched tenements, ap- 
parently the lurking places of vice and beggary, 
He inquired how it happened that the highway was 
carried no farther, or why these hovels were allowed 
to exist ; but the only information he could gain was 
that such had always been the case, and that none 
of the authorities considered themselves bound to 
remedy the evil. Revilla-Gigedo sent immediately 
to the corregidor :—‘ tell him that I await him here,’ 
he concluded, in a tone that had the effect of 
bringing that functionary at once to the spot, and he 
received orders to open, without delay, a broad and 
straight avenue through the quarter as far as the 
barrier of the city. It must be finished,—was the 
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imperious command,—that very night, so as to 
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allow the viceroy to drive through it on his way to 
mass the next morning. With this the count turned 
on his heel, and the corregidor was left to reflect 
upon his disagreeable predicament. The fear of 
losing his office, or perhaps worse consequences, 
stimulated his energy. No time was to be wasted. 
All his subordinate officers were instantly summoned, 
and laborers were collected from all parts of the city. 
The very buildings that were to be removed sent 
forth crowds of leperos willing for a few reales to aid 
in destroying the walls which had once harbored 
them. A hundred torches shed their radiance over 
the scene, All night long the shouts of the workmen, 
the noise of pick-axe and crowbar, the crash of 
falling roofs, and the rumbling of carts, kept the city 
in a fever of excitement. Precisely at sunrise the 
state carriage, with the viceroy, his family and suite, 
left the palace, and rattled over the pavements in 
the direction from which the noise had proceeded. 
At length the new street opened before them. A 
thousand workmen, in double file, fell back on 
either side and made the air resound with vivas, as 
they passed. Through clouds of dust and dirt,—over 
the unpaved earth, strewn with fragments of stone 
and plaster,—the coach and train swept onward, till 
at the junction of the new street with the road 
leading to the suburbs, the corregidor, hat in hand, 
with a smile of conscious desert, stepped forward to 
receive his excellency, and to listen to the commen- 
dation bestowed on the prompt and skilful execution 
of hiscommands! Should any one doubt the truth 
of this story, let him be aware that the Calle de 
Revilla-Gigedo still remains in Mexico to attest its 
verity.” 

After giving a plain and somewhat insipid 
account of the Revolution of 1824, and its hero 
Iturbide, Mr. Mayer thus surveys the political 
condition of Mexico at the time when it became 
independent.— 


“ The revolutionary war had merited and received 
the commendation of freemen throughout the world. 
The prolonged struggle exhibited powers of endurance, 
an unceasing resolution, and a determination to throw 
off European thraldom, which won the respect of 
those northern powers on this continent who were 
most concerned in securing to themselves a repub- 
lican neighbourhood. But, as soon as the dominion 
of Spain was crushed, the domestic quarrels of Mexico 
began. * * What could we expect from a country 
in which the self-relying, self-ruling, civil idea never 
existed at any period of its previous history? The 
revolution of the North American colonies was not 
designed to obtain liberty, for they were already free; 
but it was excited and successfully pursued in order 
to prevent the burthensome and aggressive imposi- 
tions of England which would have curtailed that 
freedom, and reduced us to colonial dependence as 
well as royal or ministerial dictation. Mexico, on 
the contrary, had never been free. Spain regarded 
the country as a mine which was to be diligently 
wrought, and the masses of the people as acclimated 

3 Whose services were the legitimate perquisites 
of a court and aristocracy beyond the sea. There 
had been, among the kings and viceroys who con- 
troled the destinies of New Spain, men who were 
swayed by just and amiable views of colonial govern- 
ment; but the majority considered Mexico as a 
speculation rather than an infant colony whose pro- 
gressive destiny it was their duty to foster with all 
the care and wisdom of Christian magistrates. The 
minor officials misruled and peculated, as we have 
related in our introductory sketch of the viceregal 
government. They were all men of the hour, and, 
even the viceroys themselves regarded their govern- 
ments on the American continent as rewards for ser- 
vices in Europe, enabling them to secure fortunes 
with which they returned to the Castilian court, 
forgetful of the Indian miner and agriculturist from 
whose sweat their wealth was coined. * * The 
people of New Spain were poor and uneducated,— 
the aristocracy was rich, supercilious, and almost 
equally illiterate. It was a society without a middle 
ground,—in which gold stood out in broad relief 
against rags. Was such a state of barbaric semi- 
civilization entitled or fitted to emerge at once into 
republicanism? Was it to be imagined that men 
who had always been controled, could learn imme- 
diately to control themselves? Was it to be believed 





that the military personages, whose ambition is as 
proverbial as it is natural, would voluntarily surrender | 
the power they possessed over the masses, and retire 
to the obscurity and poverty of private life when they 
could enjoy the wealth and influence of political 
control, so long as they maintained their rank in the 
army? This would have been too much to expect 
from the self-denial of creole chiefs; nor is it sur- 
prising to behold the people themselves looking 
towards these very men as proper persons to conso- 
lidate or shape the government they had established. 
It was the most natural thing conceivable to find 
Iturbide, Guerrero, Bustamante, Negrete, Bravo, 
Santa Anna, Paredes, and the whole host of revolu- 
tionary heroes succeeding each other in power, either 
constitutionally or by violence. The people knew 
no others, The military idea,—military success,—a 
name won in action, and repeated from lip to lip 
until the traditionary sound became a household 
word among the herdsmen, rancheros, vaqueros and 
Indians,—these were the sources of Mexican renown 
or popularity, and the appropriate objects of political 
reward and confidence. * * Thus from the first 
epoch of independence, the People ceased to be a 
true republican tribunal in Mexico, while the city 
was surrendered as the battle-field of all the political 
aspirants who had won reputations in the camp which 
were to serve them for other purposes in the capital, 
By this means the army rose to immediate significance, 
and became the general arbiter in all political con- 
troversies. Nor was the church,—that other over- 
shadowing influence in all countries in which religion 
and the state are combined,—a silent spectator in the 
diyision of national power. The Roman Hierarchy, 
a large landholder,—as will be hereafter seen in our 
statistical view of the country,—had much at stake 
in Mexico, besides the mere authority which so 
powerful a body is always anxious to maintain over 
the consciences of the multitude. The church was, 
thus, a political element of great strength; and, com- 
bined with the army, created and sustained an im- 
portant party, which has been untiring in its efforts 
to support centralism, as the true political principle 
of Mexican government.” 

We cannot follow Mr. Mayer into his account 
of the internal distractions of Mexico under the 
successive military adventurers alluded to in the 
preceding extract,—of whom Santa Anna was 
the most remarkable,—nor into his narrative of 
the war between Mexico and the United States, 
which gave celebrity on the one side to such 
men as Taylor, Scott, Mason, Pierce and 
Fremont. 

In the second volume there are full accounts 
of the antiquities and arts of Mexico, its internal 
administration, and the manners and customs 
of its people. 





A Monograph on the Sub-Class Cirripedia ; 


with Figures of all ihe Species. By Charles 

Darwin. Published for the Ray Society. 
Txosr who know barnacles and sea-acorns 
when they see them, will know what the subject 
of this volume is,—and those who have read 
the Voyage ofthe Beagle will recognize in the 
author the indefatigable naturalist who accom- 
panied that Expedition. Among other things 
which Mr. Darwin brought from South Ame- 
rica was an abnormal Cirripede,—and his object 
at first was to publish an account of this singular 
creature. In order to do this he sought for 
other specimens to examine and compare with 
his own. The specimens which he obtained 
from friends increased su greatly in number, 
that at the suggestion of Dr. J. E. Gray, of the 
British Museum, he determined to write a Mono- 
graph on the whole family of Cirripedes. But how 
to get it published? Here were specimens from 
the British Museum, collected by those inde- 
fatigable collectors, Leach and Gray,— then, 
there was a collection from Mr. Stutchbury,— 
a still greater number from Mr. Hugh Cuming, 
—furthermore, specimens from the College of 
Surgeons,—and others, dredged by Prof. E. 





Forbes and Messrs. M‘Andrew, Busk, Bower- 


bank, and Thompson,, from the British coasts, 
Then, there ous foreign counihutes at 
Gould, of Boston (U.S.),—Prof. Agassiz, now an 
American naturalist,—Mr. J. D. Dana,—Prof 
Milne-Edwards, of Paris,—and Dr. Miiller, of 
Berlin. Such a mass of barnacles and pany 
acorns the eye of no naturalist had ever 
rested on before.—To compare and describe 
and get the whole history of these curious 
creatures were a delightful task to the ng. 
turalist,—but who would be the publisher of 
his labours? The author could not afford it, 
—no business publisher would undertake to do 
it,—the expense was too great for the al 
the Linnean, or the Zoological Society. It wes 
in this extremity that the Ray Society undertook 
the publication of the work :—and it has thereb 
added another to the many claims which it 
already had on the support and patronage of all 
lovers of natural history. 

The creatures to which this volume is de- 
voted are divided into two groups : — those 
having peduncles, or stalks,—and those without, 
The former are known by the name of barna- 
cles,—the latter by that of sea-acorns. The 
present work is confined to the former,—whilst 
the latter will be treated of in a subsequent 
volume. The barnacles have a kind of popular 
natural history interest, on account of the 
serious mistakes into which the older naturalists 
fell respecting them. We are gravely told by 
men who otherwise did good service to natural 
history, that these barnacles were the fruit of 
trees which falling into the water became 
changed into geese. Hence the names “tree 
goose” and “ Barnacle goose”’ which are given 
to this day to a species of goose common on our 
shores. We are thus seriously indoctrinated 
by Sir Robert Moray, in a paper which was 
thought worthy of a place in the Philosophical 
Transactions :—‘‘In every shell that I opened 
I found a perfect sea-fowl; the little bill like 
that of a goose, the eyes marked, the head, 
neck, breast, wings, tail, and feet formed, the 
feathers everywhere perfectly shaped and 
blackish coloured, and the feet like those of 
other water-fowl, to the best of my remem- 
brance.”” Even old Gerard—who has so many 
good observations on plants in his Herbal—was 
betrayed by this strange belief into detailin 
with great minuteness what his own “ eyes 
seen and hands had touched” of this curious 
phenomenon. Gerard wrote in 1636 ;—forty 
years after, John Ray disproved the whole 
story, and showed that the fruits which dropped 
into the water did not become shell-fish, and 
that the shell-fish never became geese. We 
may learn from this to refuse our adhesion to 
the story of the great sea serpent even when we 
shal! find an account of it in the Philosophical 
Transactions. 

A comparison between Mr. Darwin's book 
and Sir Robert Moray’s paper would give a 
tolerable notion of the progress made in the 
education of the senses by the naturalist during 
the last two centuries. Instead of a 
fancied resemblances, and making all his ob 
vations under the influence of a preconceived 
notion,—we find the modern naturalist anxious 
above all things to observe accurately and 
minutely; and not trusting in this process to 
naked eye, he calls in whenever necessary the 
aid of the microscope. Things that differ are 
carefully separated, whilst those which - 
are brought together. In this manner Mr. Dar- 
win has been enabled to add greatly not only to 
the number of the species of these creatures 
already known, but also to our knowledge.of 
their habits, growth and affinities. : 

There is no department of zoology more it 
teresting than that of the metamorphosis o 
change which various tribes of the lower aml 
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undergo before reaching their mature con- 
= Thus, we find that ven of the shell- 
fshes—as the oyster—which seem doomed to 

tual immobility, lead during the younger 

of their existence a very active and even 
these 
“ b-oysters”"—as they are called by Prof. 
a their way from one part of the 
ocean to another, and by the distance which they 
travel in their youth are compensated for the 
uiescence of their age. The young crab is also 
so unlike his father or mother, that till recently 
naturalists have called him by quite another 
name. The young barnacle is no exception to 
this habit of differing from their parents by the 


dition. 


volatile life. Endowed with wings, 


rising generation of our great marine families. 
Tothis subject Mr. Darwin has paid great atten- 


tim; and he adds much information to that 


which was previously possessed on the subject 
of the changes of the larve of the various 
forms of pedunculated cirripedes. In this part 
of his work he clearly shows that the whole 
> of the structure of the Cirripede are 
with the crustaceans,—the crabs and the lobsters, 
—not with the shell-fishes, as was very generally 
supposed by former naturalists.—In every de- 
partment of his subject Mr. Darwin has given 
a great amount of new matter, derived from his 
own dissections and observations. His demon- 
stration of the existence of an eye in the bar- 
nacle, and of the mode in which its pedun- 
cles are formed, by the conversion of a portion 
of the ovary into a gland for secreting cement, 
are matters of great interest,—and the publica- 
tim of this work will add to the reputation of 
the author, who has already obtained so high a 
position amongst the scientific naturalists of the 
present age. 





The History 
France. 
V. and VI. 


of the Restoration of Monarchy in 
y A. De Lamartine. Divisions 


(Second Notice.] 


Taz feature of the new Reign of Terror—so 
vividly pictured in the pages of M. De Lamar- 
tine—which seems the most singular and the 
most painful, is, the part taken in the terrible 
drama by women. The female furies of the 
first Revolution—the lowly born, uneducated 
children of the streets, the offspring of centuries 
of neglect, profligacy, and wrong—have been 
justly regarded by history as exceptional mon- 
ster. But in the sudden and sanguinary re- 
action which followed the return of Louis the 
Eighteenth these furies found their worthy suc- 
cessors in the highest ranks of society. Duchesses 
and countesses, young and old, filled the court 
of the Tuileries with their cries for blood. La- 
bédoyére, Ney, Lavalette,—in fact, every victim 
given up by his passions and his errors to the 
mercies of the restored dynasty, found his worst 
and most clamorous enemies in the female cour- 
ters, “Ladies of the highest rank,” says M. 
De Lamartine, “ young, beautiful, rich, loaded 
vith gifts, favours, titles and court dignities, 
forgot their families, their ease and their amours, 
quitted their houses at daybreak, ran about all 
) and intrigued all night, to gain over a voice 
among the judges from the side of indulgence or 
win one to the side of punishment.’ A little 
further on, the historian adds that, in his young 
and ‘ list days he has himself “seen, with 
‘stouishment and sorrow, the supplications, the 
ing of hands, the smiles of these ladies, 
‘egging those concessions which they have 
dfor the satisfaction of their hatred.” 
recalling these painful memories, he asks 

~w history must ask whenever it balances the 
‘ees of the great and those of the humble— 
Who can be astonished at the brutal ferocity of 
multitude, when rank, fortune, and even 


in their days of vengeance?” 


and willing share in which, however, with t 
sentiment of ancient loyalty surviving al 
later convictions of his reason, and enduring 


divorce of France and the Bourbons.” 


of French military annals, 
and insurrections—the faint heralds of revol 
restored family. 
erhaps, but most curious of these, that 


personal recollections. 


daguerreotyped for the reader.— 


crimes. 


passed his life in poring over bundles of briefs. H 


upon their legal gowns; his grey eyes, animated wit 


the ferreter who seeks and hides. 


was more nimble than profound. 
to rise again; mingling with all the groups in 


of air, to fan the embers of conversation. 


quence. 


tongue. 
was, and what familiarity, ancient or recent, had in- 
troduced him thus into intimate acquaintance with 
grave persons, amongst whom he was seen mingling 
all at once, in the ranks of secret malcontents, and 
especially amongst the still cautious partisans of the 
Orleans faction, This figure altogether might equally 
well have personified indiscretion, mystery, or in- 
trigue, in a theatre at Athens or Paris. His name 
was Didier; and when this was known, nobody was 
a bit the wiser as to his past or present life, and in- 
quiry still went on.” 


Didier’s story was this— 


“ Born amongst the mountains in the neighbour- 
hood of Grenoble, a country of intelligence, agita- 
tion, and flexible genius, brought up for the church, 
called to the bar, pleading in the capital and in the 
provinces until the revolution broke out, he had sig- 
nalized himself like his countrymen in the enthusiasm 
and disturbance of the first reforms, Carried away 
by turns, afterwards, from one side to the other, by 
the flux and reflux of opinions, he had joined the 
royalists since 1792, and had solicited, with many 
others, the honour of defending Louis X VI. before 
the Convention. On his return to Lyons, where he 
had animated the spirit of resistance to the republic, 
a price had been set upon his head after the siege of 
that city. The Rhone then bore him off into the 
midst of the royalist conspirators of the south: his 
correspondence with the emigrants had from thence 


the princes. When this fire was extinguished, he 
emigrated himself. He then presented himself to 
the Count de Provence, as an agent devoted to his 





‘ourts; display such thoughtless inhumanity, such 





misfortunes and his restoration; and he had con- 


xysms of anger, such horrid thirst of blood 
In these disgraceful scenes—from any active 
all the 


despite of his new historical position as a repub- 
lican chief, he tries to exonerate the aged king, 
—M. De Lamartine finds the germs of the Re- 
volution consummated fifteen years later. ‘‘ With 
the blood,” he writes, “‘ which they shed at the 
Restoration, was written beforehand the — 

ven 
while vengeance was in the act of slaking itself 
in the blood of some of the greatest illustrations 
lots, conspiracies 


tion—began to rise under the throne of the 
One of the least known, 


idier, is here narrated at much length, partly 
from official records and partly from the author's 
The enigmatical person 
wo was the soul of this enterprise is strongly 


“This man, whom we knew at that period of his 
life, was bordering on old age. There was nothing 
in him which bespoke either great virtues or great 
He was of lofty but slender stature, and 
walked with his body bent by the weight of years, 
and by the sedentary habits of a legal man who has 


countenance was vulgar, though shrewd and impas- 
sioned ; it was encircled by long locks of white hair, 
matted, and flowing upon his neck and his coat, in the 
manner of barristers whose hair unfolded rolls down 


a dull fire, had the unsettled and penetrating look of 
His undecided 
physiognomy gave an appropriate expression to the 
rapidity of his mind. Everything in his appearance 
He was in per- 
petual motion upon his seat, rising, and sitting down 


saloon,and passing from one to another like a breath 
He talked 
a great deal, with a loud voice, without reserve or 
consideration ; with warmth, though without elo- 
He gesticulated with a rapid motion of 
his hands, corresponding with the volubility of his 
People asked each other who this stranger 


tracted a certain familiarity of exile with the court 
of this pretender. Having returned to France after 
the reign of terror, he had acquired there, amongst 
the nobility of his province, that degree of credit 
which is attached to misfortunes suffered in the 
same cause. He became the agent and solicitor for 
these families, to obtain from the more favourable 
government a restitution of their confiscated estates. 
These lucrative services had enriched him, and had 
placed him in communication with the public autho- 
rities at the period of the Directory. Expert in fol- 
lowing, or anticipating, the symptoms of wavering 
opinion, he had published, in favour of the re-esta- 
blishment of legitimate royalty, one of those fiery, 
turbulent, declamatory pamphlets, more calculated 
to mark the fidelity and zeal of the writer than to 
serve the cause of the prince. He carried royalism 
in it toa ridiculous excess, but the sensation it caused 
was forgotten like its anonymous author. On the 
accession of the First Consul, Didier attracted at- 
tention to his name by a panegyric on Bona) 
entitled, ‘The Return of Religion.’ It was an invo- 
cation to force, to reconstitute the temporal power 
of the church, In whatever direction blew the 
popular breeze, Didier was carried by his fickleness, 
and flew to court good fortune. The empire remu- 
nerated his adulation of Napoleon by the situation 
of professor of legislation at the law school of Gre- 
noble. He only distinguished himself in this office 
by the servile exaggeration of his enthusiasm for 
Napoleon. More attentive to his fortune than to 
the study of his profession, he conceived chimerical 
plans, that swallowed up considerable sums which he 
had gained in liquidating the estates of the emigrants. 
The first return of the Bourbons in 1814 brought 
Didier to Paris, either feeling, or feigning, a revival 
of enthusiasm for their cause; renewing with their 
court the connexion which had been interrupted by 
twelve years of forgetfulness, and hoping to find in 
h | the heart of the king the recollection and recompense 
of a zeal formerly displayed in emigration. At the 
moment of Napoleon’s debarkation at Cannes, no 
one declaimed with more indignation and energy 
against the European crime of the great proscribed. 
Whether Louis X VIII. had not thought proper to 
recompense soon enough in Didier the monarchical 
a | zeal so long devoted to another cause, or that the 
second fall of this prince and the second accession of 
Napoleon had converted his fickle mind to another 
fortune, Didier, after the king’s return in 1815, 
showed himself as much exasperated against this 
prince and as ardent in his enmity to him as he had 
shown himself enthusiastic and fanatic for the resto- 
ration six months before. Too intelligent not to 


he 


in 


u- 


of 
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know that Napoleon, vanquished by Europe, aban- 
doned by France, and a prisoner on the rock of St. 
Helena, had not a third reign in his destiny, Didier 
assiduously paid court to the most important adhe- 
rents of the House of Orleans. It was amongst them 
that he was heard, a few days before his enterprise, 
pouring out with a loud voice allusions and sarcasms 
against the court, the princes, and the king himself; 
and professing, amidst the friendly smiles and appro- 
bation of his auditory, hatred and contempt the 
secret of which was not long in revealing itself. Was 
there an understanding between Didier and these 
men devoted to the private intimacy of the Duke of 
Orleans? We do not believe it. Their character 
repels the suspicion ; and the Duke of Orleans him- 
self would not have incited, or listened to, from the 
mouths of his servants, plans of conspiracy against 
his own race. But there was in these conversations 
an understanding, at least, of opposition and bitter- 
ness against the royal house; and Didier, in exciting 
himself to rashness before these men, evidently 
thought he was flattering, if not actually seducing, 
them. However this may be, it was known a few 
days after that Didier had quitted Paris; that he had 
passed through the departments in the neighbourhood 


of Lyons, under pretence of private affuirs; that at 


Lyons he had had communications, known to the 
police, with the members of an association of na- 


given credit to his name in the wandering cabals of 


tional independence, who were arrested soon after as 
conspirators, comprising men devoted in their hearts 
to the Bonapartist cause; that he had returned to 
Paris as the contriver ofa plot who comes to inspect, 
or complete, his plans; and that he had again de- 
parted without leaving a trace of his route.” 

We need not dwell on Didier’s interviews with 
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old soldiers, sub-officers, and others. Suffice it 


to say, that— 

“The winter passed in these preparations, which a 
thousand mysterious rumours might have discovered 
to a vigilant police. In the early days of spring, 
Didier went to Savoy, and as far as Turin, to connect 
together, at the foot of and beyond the Alps, the 
ramifications of his conspiracy. Having returned 
towards the end of April to the centre of his machi- 
nations, he appointed the night of the 4th of May 
for the outbreak. On receipt of this order, trans- 
mitted from village to village by the officers and in- 
habitants enrolled in the conspiracy, the conspirators 
armed themselves, rising at the cry of * Vive l’Em- 
pereur!’ formed themselves into small columns 
under the command of the old military men of their 
districts, directed their march upon the central vil- 
lage of Eybens, where Didier had established his 
head-quarters, and immediately proceeded towards 
the city, where nothing as yet had led to a suspicion 
of the rising. The secret had been kept as if by a 
single mind. Three or four thousand organised and 
armed men had arrived within a few paces of Gre- 
noble, while the general, the prefect, and colonels 
assembled at a convivial meeting, were conversing in 
full security. It is the character of popular con- 
spiracies to break out unexpectedly. When the same 
thought is in the minds of all, there is no occasion 
to talk about it, mystery concerts and silence speaks. 
Didier proceeded on horseback at the head of 
these united columns, viewing from the summits of 
the last of the hills, the gates and disarmed ram- 
parts of the city, congratulating himself on the cer- 
tain triumph of his cause, meditating a march the 
following day upon Lyons with the park of artillery, 
followed and preceded by the irresistible insurrection 
of those provinces, and raising Paris and the whole 
of France under the very feet of the astonished fo- 
reigners and the crumbling throne. M. de Montii- 
vault, prefect of Grenoble, General Donnadieu, com- 
manding the department, Colonel Vautré, and some 
other superior officers of the garrison were con- 
versing together, when a man in breathless haste, his 
clothes in disorder, and his feet covered with dust 
after a long run, rushed into the saloon and de- 
manded to be instantly heard by the general and the 
prefect. It was the deputy-mayor of La Mure, a 
small town the most important and the most distant 
from the operations of Didier, celebrated for the 
meeting of Napoleon and Labédoyére, and into 
which these two great conspirators seemed to have 
infused their spirit. Being informed of the conspi- 
racy at the moment that the conspirators of La Mure 
flew to arms, this magistrate, M. Chuzin, faithful to 
the King, and foreseeing the public calamities, had 
saddled his horse, and, escaping from La Mure 
through bye-roads, he had galloped towards the city 
to apprise the royal authorities, and to prevent a 
mortal conflict between the two parties. Intercepted 
in his route by other columns descending from the 
mountains across the country towards Eybens, he 
had quitted his horse for fear of being betrayed by 
the noise of its shoes upon the rocks, and continued 
to run on foot to give the signal of danger and of 
resistance. ‘The whole country was marching upon 
Grenoble: their signal fires already blazed upon the 
mountain peaks which overlooked the town, and they 
could hear from the top of the ramparts the dull 
sound and the military tread of the armed multitude 
by which they were about to be assailed!’ On these 
words some doubted and some smiled at the exag- 
gerations and chimeras of the imagination inflamed 
by fear, while others became alarmed and went to 
seek for cooler information. Fresh news came from 
the vicinity of Grenoble, confirming, from time to 
time, the first intelligence. General Donnadieu, a 
man of prompt courage and cool resolution, quitted 
the prefecture to arm himself, and call out the troops. 

He still doubted, however, the reality and the immi- 
nence of the danger. The night was dark, and he 
was walking silently through the streets, when he 
suddenly met a young man, who drew back on re- 
cognising the general, hesitated, and tried to escape 
on the opposite side of the way. Donnadieu seized 
the fugitive, dragged him into the light of a lamp, 
identified in him a half-pay officer of the city, saw 
the hilt of a sword and the barrels of a pair of 
pistols shining under his cloak, and, imagining that 


the plot, he conducted him with his powerful arm to 
the neighbouring guard-house, disarmed him, and 
gave him into the custody of the guard. The legion 
of the Isére, the legion of the Hérault, the dragoons 
of Paris, and the national guard of Grenoble flew 
to arms; a detachment marched upon Eybens by a 
circuitous route, in order to reconnoitre, to stop, or 
to separate the column of Didier. This detachment, 
either too slow or too weak, came in contact at a few 
paces from the city with the insurgents, animated by 
the numerous officers who formed their advance 
guard. It was driven back and dispersed with cries 
of ‘ Vive ’Empereur!’ Scarcely sixty paces sepa- 
rated the head of Didier’s column from the open 
gates of the city. The rout of the detachment and 
the shouts arising from the plain apprised Donnadieu 
of the extremity of the danger. He pushed forward 
Colonel Vautré, in double quick time, at the head of 
the legion of the Isére to rally the fugitives, and 
charge the enemy. Vautré charged Didier’s ad- 
vanced guard at the point of the bayonet, and was 
received by a volley from the enemy, A noc- 
turnal struggle, desperate and sanguinary, took place 
between the legionists and the peasants. Being old 
soldiers on both sides, they disputed the ground with 
equal intrepidity. The drawbridge of Grenoble was 
strewn with the dead and wounded. But Vautré, 
supported by the reinforcements which arrived from 
the barracks near the gates, inspired the soldiers with 
his own courage, and breaking at length the head of 
the insurgents’ column, he rushed forward to meet 
the mass of the peasants, fired upon, and drove them 
back. Didier, dismayed at this first check, galloped 
towards Eybens, to rally his peasants there ; he ha- 
rangued and encouraged them, and endeavoured to 
bring them back to the assault of the gates, But 
there is no rallying for a defeated insurrection. Cou- 
rage flies with hope; the clattering of the horses’ feet 
of the dragoons of the Seine made these broken 
bands fly on all sides, Didier’s horse was killed 
under him by a chance shot, and he had scarcely 
time to rise and escape across the woods which over- 
look Eybens. At the break of day Vautré, after 





with satisfaction, or repentance, on the acts of his 
great career; and to enjoy from that distance which 
gives their true perspective to human events, the 
gaze, the admiration, and the pity of posterity, Nej- 
ther Cesar nor Alexander obtained from their fortune 
this supreme gift of the gods, The one died amidst 
the fever of youth and the delirium of prosperity ; 
the other fell under twenty-seven dagger wounds, 
having scarcely had time to recognize the hands of 
his murderers. Napoleon saw at leisure, and from 
afar, the two aspects of his destiny: he heard pro- 
longed to satiety the echo of his name ; he descended 
step by step, seeing his shadow increase behind him 
the western declivity of his life. Trivial men have 
made it a subject of regret that he did not yanish 
like Romulus in a tempest, in the apogee of his glory 
and his power; they have designated as ill-fortune 
and downfall, his captivity and removal far from the 
scene which he had filled with his fame; we call it 
his final happiness. He had, like Diocletian in the 
garden of Salona, or like Charles V. in the monastery 
of St. Just, those years of twilight, that allow the 
mind which is disturbed by action, to divest itself of 
the clay of life before it glides away into eternity, and 
which prepare the soul, by the judgment it passes 
upon itself, for the judgment of futurity and the 
judgment of God. He had in addition those striking 
adversities, and those bitter expiations which gratify 
envy, and soften through pity, the sentence of pos- 
terity. Let the unwise complain of such a fate; 
pious men of all religions, and men whose minds 
possess the instinct of true glory in every age, will 
recognize in it a favour of heaven. It must, how. 
ever, be deplored, for the sake of his memory and 
for the dignity of misfortune, that Napoleon profited 
but little by this favour of the pre-destined races, 
Having been accustomed from too early an age toa 
constant and marvellous tide of prosperity, he bore 
his misfortune with more parade than real greatness 
of soul. He contended with adversity as if it had 
been a human offence, instead of recognizing, and 
being resigned to it, as the merciful sovereignty of 
God. He had neither the voluntary and _philo- 





having scoured the plain, entered this deserted vil- 


lage, the head-quarters of the insurgents. He found | 


upon the public place the carcase of Didier’s horse, 
and the body of Captain Joannini, stretched by the 
side of his own horse, which was smelling his master. 
Joannini was still biting a half-torn piece of paper, 
upon which were inscribed the names of the insur- 


gent chiefs, whom he wished, even though dying, to | 
screen from the vengeance of the conquerors. Vautré | 


followed up his victory as far as La Mure, disarmed 
that town and the suspected villages, and re-entered 
Grenoble with the spoils of the insurrection—wag- 
gons loaded with arms and prisoners.” 

New plots, however, arose on the failure of 
the old. Every year saw its partial outbreak, 
and what the minister vainly thought the further 
‘‘consolidation”’’ of the throne in blood,—until 
public attention in France was suddenly arrested 
by the news of Napoleon’s death in his distant 
prison,—when the tangled web of party began 
to simplify itself, and the sectional chiefs nearly 
all arrayed themselves in a common line against 
the throne. 

At parting with the military hero of his 
country, M. De Lamartine has some final adieus 
to make and some estimates to offer, so full of 
good sense, so fine in their philosophy, and so 
impartial as between the prisoner and his jailers, 
—that even did not events of the present day in- 
vest the words of so eminent a man as Lamar- 
tine when his theme is Napoleon with unusual 
interest, we should still be tempted to transfer 
them to our columns. The following is the 
writer's general summary of the Emperor’s cha- 
racter as it showed itself in exile.— 

“The political life of Napoleon had ceased on the 
day he entered a British vessel to be conveyed to St. 
Helena; but his moral life had survived in him, as 
if to allow the actor to descend from the stage at the 
conclusion of the drama, as a spectacle to history and 
commencing with himself. Providence had granted 
him, to crowa all its favours, the last favour it can 
bestow upon a great man, that of having an interval 





in him he had got hold of an armed accomplice of 


of peace between his life and his death; to meditate 





sophical indifference of Diocletian, nor the pious 
and solitary self-denial of Charles V. Vanquished, 
| but never submissive, contending with fate for its last 
| sordid remnant, rarely a man, always an emperor, 
| even after the empire had eluded his grasp, he too 
| decidedly forgot that which is greatest in a great man 
is not empire but nature. He has thus given philo- 
sophy the right to think that if he had not been 
master of the world by the concurrence of circum- 
stances with the force of his genius, he might have 
been an ordinary soul in some private condition of 
life. He perpetually identified himself with the part 
he had to play. This monologue of six years which 
he addressed to the world from the summit of his 
rock, and the most trivial words of which were regis- 
tered by his courtiers to be transmitted to his myr- 
midons as a gospel of party, was nothing more than 
a long diplomatic note devoid of good faith, addressed 
to his partisans, and speaking in turns the language 
of all the factions that he wished to nourish with his 
memory, instead of being the disinterested, sincere, 
and religious effusion of a soul which bequeaths with 
its greatness, its failings, its truth, and its repentance 
to the world. The book which contains this mono- 
logue, the Mémorial de Sainte Héléne, is merely the 
protocol of a fallen politician, anxious to justify him- 
self by sophistry, and the martyrology of ambition 
still raging for etiquette and titles when it can no 
longer retain the universe. This book which excited 
Europe for awhile, whether dictated by Napoleon, of 
inspired by an unskilful desire to render his cause 
popular after him, was a misfortune for the great 
man whom it diminishes, while it seeks to exaggerate 
his greatness. Sincerity would have been more sub- 
lime, even silence would have been more grand, 
When we wish to bequeath a colossal greatness to 
the admiration of posterity, it is not enough to bea 
colossus ; it is also necessary that the hand which 
transmits it to the world should have sufficient com- 
pass to measure it. None of those faithful servants 
who made their names illustrious by their voluntary 
exile with their fallen master, had this compass: 4 
Quintus Curtius was wanting to this Alexander. 
Napoleon alone could record Napoleon. He tried 
to do so insome pages, which are bronze and granite 
like his monuments: a hero in style as he was 
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ion. The pages of Las Cases are those of a cham- 
paand with’ the. servility of a domestic, and the 
blindness of a devotee, to be honoured solely for his 
heart, for in him it was disinterested devotion to 
misfortune, and the pious blindness of enthusiasm.” 

M. De Lamartine thus estimates the value of 
the St. Helena memoirs, dictations, and conver- 
sations.— 

« These verbose and incoherent commentaries on 
his life, edited by partial hands, have neither the 
freedom nor the sincerity of the effusions of a heart 
indifferent to the empire and to posterity. They are 
confidences of parade, in which the dissembled inten- 
tion assumes the guise of frankness. They throw no 
real light upon a mind which transforms and diver- 
sifies itself under so many contradictory aspects, that 
it is impossible to discern truth from sophistry, and 
nature from affectation. In religion, a philosopher 
with philosophers, an atheist with atheists, a deist 
with deists, a Christian with Christians, superstitious 
with the superstitious, indifferent with the indifferent ; 
in politics, a republican with the republicans, a demo- 
erat with the democrats, a royalist with the royalists, 
aconstitutionalist with the liberals, a despot with the 
despots, prophesying by turns the triumph of kings, 
the triumph of subjects, European domination by 
England, universal yoke by Russia, the irresistible 
democracy of France, the explosion of ideas and the 
reign of the sword, and offering himself to all systems 
as the only balancer of the world, capable of doing 
all, accomplishing all, and preserving all. In these 
conversations Napoleon put forth as an oracle 
enigmas or axioms of triple meaning, on the past, 
the present, and the future, so that destiny cannot 
belie the one without justifying the other. The tri- 
bune of the world, of whom this rock is the tripod, 
and who seeks from thence not to enlighten but to 
agitate Europe, he throws an echo to every wind, the 
repetition of which is Napoleon, Always an actor 
after the drama, he still performs a part when the 
curtain of the world is drawn upon him, forgetting 
that the only eternal part for man to act is man, and 
that the only immutable greatness is truth. There- 
fore, these conversations of St. Helena fanaticise, but 


millions he had left on quitting Paris in the coffers 
of M. Laffitte, his banker, and the statues, the pic- 
tures, the arms, the furniture, the manuscripts, the 
vases, the articles of domestic furniture, consecrated 
by the use he had made of them,a distribution from 
his heart, wherein the most distant reminiscences 
were sought for with tenderness at the bottom of his 
memory. Even his wife, who had forsaken him, was, 
neither accused nor execrated. He recollected that 
she was the daughter of the Caesars, and that the 
protection of Austria would be withdrawn from a son 
whose mother he might have insulted. This son, a 
prisoner like himself, in the palace of Vienna, was the 
only great sentiment through which he survived him- 
self upon earth, his pride, his love, his dynasty, his 
name, his posterity. He never shed a tear but for 
him. Whether it was a return of the dying man to 
those early impressions which revive towards the 
close of life, and bring us back to the practice of our 
boyhood's worship ; or, whether a political precaution 
of the founder of a dynasty, affecting to die in official 
communion with the national faith, of which he had 
been the restorer, Napoleon, who never spoke of 
religion but as a political institution, the indifferent 
instrument of all governments, was desirous of dying 
as a Christian, and attested an authentic and, so to 
speak, an imperial faith, by the ceremonial of his 
death. The image of Christ dying on the cross, 
pressed close to his mouth, closed the lips of this 
martyr to ambition. At the moment when the soul 
separated from the body, he exhibited no weakness 
unworthy of him. He awaited his death as an ex- 
hibition, and composed his attitude even to his last 
breath before the mirror of his fame. He demanded 
to be buried with his arms and in his military cos- 
tume, under two willow trees near a spring, the shade 
and freshness of which had been grateful to him 
during his last days. He expired at length without 
pain and in silence, during a convulsion of the ele- 
| ments, on the night of the 5th of May 1821. The 
| last words he stammered out were Army and France, 
| but it could not be ascertained whether it was a dream, 
| delirium, or adieu. It was apprehended that the 
| transmission of his body to Europe might shake the 





do not touch. They afford no evidence for history, | Continent, and he was buried, with military honours, 





but little interest for the human mind, and no emotion | Under the willow trees indicated by himself. The 
for the heart. Except for his idolators, this man who intelligence of his death changed the immense terror 
has spoken for six years on the brink of his tomb, has which had beset Europe during his life, into Im- 
spoken in vain !” | mense pity. When people ceased to fear him, they 


| . . . 
| ceased to hate. Impartial minds began to do him 
PR ne "ote! padi —_ 4 had justice. Genius and glory were not denied to him ; 
gure which h 


2 > ad ‘but it was deplored that so much genius and so much 
passed for ever into the realm of shadows.— glory had only been consecrated to the personal 


“ His friends and servants wearied, not with duty, | greatness of one man, instead of being devoted to the 
but of patience, tired of separation from their fami- | amclioration of the world. This is where he failed 
lies, of the climate, of sickness, and of inquisition, | to his destiny, to God, to ee France, and 
quitted him, or tried to quit him, under pretence of | to himself. ‘The fine part of his character was not 
being torn from him - the el of the | equalled by the good. He was the greatest man of 
governor, or of rendering him more useful services in | modern times, but he was also the most sterile in 
Europe. j Physical debility broke in upon him with | results for the human race. THe wasted France and 
despair. He felt increasing attacks of the malady | Europe for fourteen years, without imparting to them 
which had shortened his father’s life. ‘I sometimes | an idea, a liberty, or a virtue. He shook the world, 
have a desire to quit you,’ he said to his last com- | without displacing it. France, however, which owes 
panions, Montholon and Bertrand. ‘That is not him a severe judgment, owes him also impartial 
dificult. I should escape from you the more easily | gratitude. He made her illustrious, he made her 
by suicide, since my religious principles do not at all resound with the splendour of his own name, one 
trouble me. I am one of those who believe that the | the early part of a century, through the universe. It 
punishments of the other world have only been | is a service to aggrandise the name of one’s country, 
imagined as an addition to the insufficient attractions | for the name of a people is a spell in time and his- 
we are promised there. After all, what harm is it | tory, and a certain claim to immortality.” " 
to return a little sooner to God?’ He suffered from| ‘These words of eloquent tribute to a genius 
pain, from debility, from want of sleep, and from | which it were as idle to deny as it were mis- 
failing strength, which made the light of day as dis- | chievous to idolize,—and of just appreciation of 
agreeable to him as darkness. Ilis mind alone was | the great part offered to Napoleon by destiny, 
- enfeebled. He witnessed his slow destruction and accepted by him only to betray the world in 

and impassible. His thoughts always dwelt| the interests of his own sterile passions,—close 


upon himself and he prepared to die gracefully. ‘I | “7 stat arkabl 
Sie 0 se Sener Ha” be cell Go Bis coteaats, | the sixth division of one of the most remarkable 


: ibuti rn history made in our day. 
ature, however, prevailed at the last moment over contributions tomodern history made y 


the cold philosophy of his approaching end, in the 
numerous testaments and codicils he dictated to 
bequeath legacies to men and women who had left 
traces of affection, of service, or of gratitude in his 
life, His mother who still lived at Rome, his brothers, 

is sisters, the companions, and servants of his exile, 
his generals, their sons and daughters, those who had 
protected him in childhood, his college friends, his 
first military companions, and his favourites when in 
Power, received sums of money from him, out of the 





Reminiscences of the Burmese War. 
Doveton. Allen & Co. 
Tuis book furnishes a very graphic account of 
the various skirmishes in the Burmese War of 
1825-6. It gives a description of what the 
author, then a subaltern officer in the ‘‘ Lambs,” 
or Madras European Regiment, saw with his 
own eyes.. The kind of fighting to which the 


By Capt. 





troops resorted, and the grievous hardships 
which they encountered, are well detailed. In 
noticing Professor Wilson’s account of the Bur- 
mese War [ Athen. No. 1284], we expressed a 
wish that more graphic details had been intro- 
duced into his narrative :—and Capt. Doveton 
has here supplied what may serve in that respect 
as a very good companion volume to the Pro- 
fessor’s more historical account. He presents 
a lively picture of the feelings of a young 
officer full of health and buoyant with hope 
when entering on active service. The fighting 
of which he writes is so unlike our European 
warfare, that to many readers the storming of 
stockades, the Burmese fire-rafts, and other 
incidents of the war will have an air of entire 
novelty. The present state of affairs in the 
East of course gives additional interest to the 
descriptions of Capt. Doveton. 

The terrible ravages of disease amongst our 
troops in the Burmese War, is a painful theme. 
The retreat from Corunna, or that from Burgos, 
in the Peninsular War, was scarcely more fatal 
to the soldier than was our campaign against 
the Burmese. In that day we possessed very 
little knowledge of the climate or the resources 
of the Burmese country, — our commissariat 
was badly arranged,—and the health of the 
men worse provided for. In winding up his 
spirited account of the fall of Sittang, which 
brought the war to a conclusion, the author 
says :— 

“Smile not, ye Waterloo men and Peninsula 
heroes, at the pigmy exploits I have been narrating. 
It is true, fewer lives are lost through the sword in 
Eastern warfare, speaking generally; but a far larger 
proportion of gallant spirits fall victims to the hard- 
ships, privations and diseases incidental to Indian 
service. There may be less of glory, but there is 
much more of danger—less of the laurel, but infi- 
nitely more of the mournful cypress!” 

Further on the writer mentions a simple fact, 
that tells a mournful story.— 

“ Though it required three large vessels, or about 
1,800 tons of shipping, to convey us originally to 
the seat of war, one vessel only, and that under 500 
tons, sufficed to take back the tattered relics of the 
corps, reduced now to about 200, including officers, 
though a little more than two years previously we 
had landed in all 900 strong. Of these, not less than 
600 had been cut off by disease and the sword, 
whilst the 100 unaccounted for were probably sent 
off previously to the coast invalided.” 

The habits and manners of the Burmese are 
not much commented on in this volume :—but 
the following passage glances at some of their 
peculiarities.— 

“ The mild and liberal doctrines of Buddha re- 
quire none of those severe restrictions so absurdly 
enjoined by the Brahminical code ; consequently, 
whilst the effeminate Hindoo is limited to his insipid 
diet of rice, in his narrow mud hovel, the jolly dis- 
ciple of Gaudma, subject to no such self-denial, may 
revel unrestrained amidst all the good things boun- 
teous nature has provided. It is true that Buddhism 
interdicts the slaying of certain animals: but it was, 
nevertheless, very evident to us that this divine 
injunction was but imperfectly observed. Animal 
food was not interdicted, though the slaying of 
animals was, and consequently accidental deaths 
were of very common occurrence. This substantial 
difference in their mode of diet was very apparent 
in their robust and muscular frame, which contrasted 
most strongly with that of our sepoys. Indeed, the 
general build of a Burman denoted great strength, 
their bodies being long, and their legs short and 
somewhat bandy, whilst the calf of the leg and thigh 
were a compact mass of muscle. The physical supe- 
riority of a Burman is manifest at a glance, in no 
one point bearing any resemblance to the native of 
India. There may be nothing to justify such an 
opinion; but to form one purely from appearances, 
we should pronounce a Burman to be a cross-bred 
between a Chinese and a Malay, with a most Tartaric 
physiognomy. It must be confessed, however, that 





in the article of diet, they were not over nice, gree- 
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dily devouring anything that chance might throw in 
their way. A dead horse, or a dead buffalo, whether 
it had been dead a day or a fortnight, was eaten 
seemingly with equal relish. Lizards, snakes, and 
such like reptiles, were also much in demand as 
articles of food amongst the poorer classes. I had 
shot a large snake, on one occasion, whilst beating 
for game, that measured six feet in length, and, to 
my astonishment, it was immediately pounced upon 
by some of the natives near us as a prize, doubtless 
intending to make a curry of it. * * Here it was 
for the first time I discovered Burmese playing at 
the veritable game of chess—a symptom of intel- 
lectual refinement I was by no means prepared for 
in such an obscure and barbarous corner of the 
globe. The apparatus, to be sure, was somewhat 
uncouth, the men being roughly carved out of wood ; 
but there were the regular pieces, and they were 
played in the ordinary manner. The peculiarities I 
noticed were, that they called the knight the horse, 
and played with very great rapidity; indeed, they 
moved the pieces more quickly than we do at a game 
of draughts.” 

The author was fanciful enough to get him- 
self tattooed ;—and thinks it desirable, we are 

lad to see, to excuse the act by showing that 
+ did not carry the folly so far as some of his 
neighbours. We should have thought the phy- 
sical cost of this absurdity likely to be in the 
way of its becoming epidemic.— 

“It was at this period that I was silly enough to 
undergo the process of being tattooed, after the 
fashion of the Burmese—not, however, to the same 
extent, though several of my acquaintance under- 
went the operation in full. I merely wished to carry 
about me some lasting memorial of service in Ava, 
and was satisfied with the figure of an elephant upon 
one arm and a tiger upon the other, and though six- 
teen or seventeen years have now elapsed since they 
were imprinted, the marks are as fresh as ever. The 
operation is excessively painful, and is performed by 
two men, the science of tattooing being quite a pro- 
fession. One man holds the arm down tight and 
compresses the skin, whilst the other first traces the 
outline of the figure to be tattooed in ink, and then 
describes it by a succession of deep punctures with 
a sharp-pointed iron instrument dipped in ink, the 
top of it being laden with lead. A genuine Burman 
is tattooed from the waist to the knee, the infliction, 
for so in truth it may be called, being strictly en- 
joined by his religion.” 

As a specimen of stockade storming, we will 
give a portion of Captain Doveton’s narrative 
of the capture of Sittang:—and our readers 
may learn from it—amongst other things—the 
rank and poisonous nature of the laurels that 
are planted with the sword and watered (if the 
figure be admissible) with blood. We hope to 
see little more of the lurid glory which feeds its 
rays at the flame of such fierce and stormy 
passions. In the light of Christian teaching 
the ancient Mars—so long beloved of the poets 
—looks very like an ogre. From the strong 
limbs, the heroic contours that the moral dark- 
ness alone suggested drop away,—and he 
stands revealed, amid the horrors of a scene 
like this, a mere ‘‘ Raw-Head and Bloody- 
Bones.” — 

“ This was the last affair of the war in which I was 
engaged, but it was decidedly the hottest; and at 
this distance of time I look back with astonishment, 
not unmingled, I trust, with gratitude, to the severe 
conflict out of which I was permitted to come un- 
scathed. The enemy never fired with better effect, 
or showed a bolder front; literally we were muzzle 
to muzzle with them, both sides firing alternately 
through the same loopholes; the consequence was 
that the shot, instead of lodging, often went through 
its victim! How I escaped I know not, for the shot 
flew thick around, and many a poor fellow was cut 
down on either side of me. * * Though the column 
Staggered for a moment from the effects of the first 
volley, it as quickly recovered itself and gallantly 
faced the dangers that threatened it. For an assault- 
ing party in such a case to return a fire, is, of course, 
worse than useless ; nevertheless, I must confess that 
many a man did fire and load as fast as he could— 


an irregularity of which the best-disciplined troops 
will occasionally be guilty. And here it may be ob- 
served, that nothing has a greater tendency to injure 
the discipline and organization of regular troops 
than a protracted and desultory jungle warfare. Our 
scaling-ladders, adapted for two a-breast, were carried 
by a detachment of the pioneers—a corps of high 
character in the native army for bravery and endur- 
ance in service ; in this instance, however, they were 
less staunch than usual, for they dropped the ladders. 
I did what I could to encourage some that were near 
me, but they had not been accustomed to face such 
a fire as that we were now exposed to.—This cir- 
cumstance, of course, gave rise to additional delay 
and loss of lives. One of the ladders was, however, 
instantly picked up by the European grenadiers, 
assisted by the officers, in which I lent a hand, or 
rather a shoulder. Again the column pushed on, and 
in spite of a heavy fire from front and flank—for we 
were now exposed to a raking fire from the bastions 
—the summit of the steep ascent on which the 
stockade stood was gained, and the ladder planted, 
though the frantic efforts made by the enemy to cast 
it off again, by thrusting out hundreds of spears 
through the loopholes and interstices, were astonish- 
ing. I remember to have seen our gallant brigadier 
hacking away at them with his sword most vigorously. 
The moment the ladder was planted, the true cha- 
racter of the British soldier manifested itself, for cur 
men crowded upon it to such an extent that it broke 
down beneath their weight! This occasioned a fur- 
ther delay of some minutes, as the other ladder had 
not been brought up, I rather think. Our ranks 
were by this time much thinned, and every effort was 
made to induce the men to take possession of the 
loopholes through which the foe were assailing us. 
This plan succeeded admirably, for they gallantly 
supported their officers, and their well-directed fire 
had at length the effect of driving back the enemy to 
a respectful distance, leaving us more at leisure to 
bring up our other ladder. This was soon accom- 
plished, and planted, and I had the honour to be the 
first to mount it. * * The stockade was now virtu- 
ally won, and as our lads came dropping in, one by 
one, the enemy fell back, keeping up merely a de- 
sultory and ill-directed fire upon us from behind the 
buildings in the interior, without doing much damage. 
Had they stood firm we never should have seen the 
inside of Sittang, for they mustered 1,500 ; but no 
sooner were the pale faces of the English visible 
above the works than their resolution forsook them, 
and their courage, true up to this point, failed, It 
was my good fortune to be the first in of my column, 
and, without waiting for a sufficient number of men, 
I moved on in the direction of the enemy, who were 
now crowding one of the principal gateways in the 
rear, to escape, closely followed by a part of one of 
the other columns. Here, men, women, and children 
were huddled together, while the entrance was quite 
obstructed by the bodies of those who had fallen. A 
flag of truce had been sent to the encmy, if I am not 
mistaken, requesting them to send out their families ; 
but it was unattended to, and the unavoidable con- 
sequence was, that very many of these poor creatures 
fell victims. Indeed, it was quite heart-rending to 
see so many women and children killed, or bleeding 
to death ; some were dreadfully lacerated by the 
bursting of our shells, * * ‘ Forward !’ was now the 
word, and all hands pressed on towards the retreating 
foe, who made no further attempt at resistance, but 
either choked up the gateway, or vainly endeavoured 
to clamber over the stockade by desperate bounds. 
Some with dishevelled hair and frantic gestures, 
bleeding profusely, were seen dragging away their 
women. Quarter was neither asked nor offered—a 
barbarous mode of warfare, truly, and quite unjustifi- 
able on our side; but, in this instance, some extenu- 
ation may be found in the exasperation produced 
amongst us by the savage enormities inflicted upon 
the bodies of our comrades on the previous attack. 
* * QOur troops now poured in, putting every man 
within their reach todeath. The mass of the enemy, 
however, escaped, and we were far too weak in num- 
bers, and too exhausted, to attempt to follow them, 
having made the assault with only 450 men against 
1,500, of whom, we were well informed, 1,000 were 
armed with firelocks. The vicinity of the jungle, 





which to us was impervious, greatly facilitated their 


escape. Being now fairly in possession, we began to 





recognize each other again, and to inquire about 
casualties. Our loss, we soon ascertained, was un- 
usually heavy for Indian warfare. During the quarter 
of an hour or twenty minutes we were engaged, ei hty- 
six had fallen, out of 450, being one-fifth of the whole. 
fifty of these fell in the left column, which consisted 
of two hundred men; and again, in our grenadiers, 
only forty-five strong, we had six men killed and 
twelve wounded! This was sharper work than we 
had been accustomed to, and from a personal know. 
ledge of the obstacles we could now make 
allowances for the original failure of the native in- 
fantry.” 

Enough of such horrors—and of the fame 
that they confer. While, however, it seems 
almost inevitable that they should be at times 
still enacted, we desire to know them, like other 
history ;—and this book, slight as it is, gives, 
we repeat, a very good picture of the scenes 
amid which the war in question was carried on, 
The letter-press is illustrated with a few litho- 
graphic sketches:—and if the volume should 
reach a second edition, we should recommend 
the insertion of a map of the scene of action, 





Hippolytus and his Age. By Christian Charles 
osias Bunsen, D.C.L. 
[Second Notice.] 

Tue third of the letters to Archdeacon Hare 
gives the character of the two Roman bishops, 
Zephyrinus and Callistus, who governed that 
church from 199 to 222:—a period of transition. 
Our plain speaking St. Hippolytus deals with his 
diocesan in a summary and somewhat disrespect- 
ful manner; but these were primitive times,—and 
Caracalla was then the real Pontifex Maximus 
of Rome. The Chevalier devotes his fourth 
letter to what he terms the Chronique Scanda- 
leuse of the early church of Rome; which, if 
by’no means exempt from manifold vices, must 
in fairness be judged by the practices and opin- 
ions then prevalent. No philosophical or just 
verdict can be passed on any period unless we 
place ourselves in the position of the actors 
therein,—and feel, think and reason as they 
then did. 

It will sound strange in the college of car- 
dinals over whom the Pope now exercises a 
supremacy so complete, to find a member of 
the primitive Presbytery, their prototype, and 
a colleague, terming the Bishop of Rome “a 
foolish shifting fellow who invented blasphemies 
above and below in order to speak against the 
truth.” It is now clear that the Noetian here- 
tics who taught that “the Father suffered on 
the Cross with the Son,”’ were also called Callis- 
tians from the name of their abettor, the Bishop 
of Rome himself.— 

“JT know very well,” says the Chevalier, “that 
Hippolytus has not treated Bishop Callistus much 
more courteously than Luther did Henry the Eighth, 
and I think there is in Hippolytus’s contro- 
versy against Callistus the appearance of the odium 
theologicum, and personal bitterness and irritation, 
which is certainly not conformable with the ideal of 
a perfect Christian temper. But what has that, after 
all, to do with his truth, and with his facts? It 
must make the historian cautious not to take his 
judgment in this matter as unbiassed and impartial; 
but it is mere sentimentality or hypocrisy to deter 
mine by this standard the judgment upon the great 
question at issue. And this I conceive simply to be, 
whether the man was good and honest (humanly 
speaking), or a fool and rogue. No man isboth; and 
every historical character is either the one or the other. 
I do not know what are considered the ingredients in 
a canonized martyr, a sainted ecclesiastical writer 
and bishop. But I confess that, if moral indignation 
against wickedness and falsehood is not one, I must 
look for bright patterns of what is good and great 
among the classical heathens, or among common 
Christians. As to my own taste, since nothing human 
is perfect, I prefer good, strong indignation infinitely 
to an impotent indifference, and to mawkish hypo- 
crisy, The man who will not attack a falsehood 
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will not defend truth; and he who dares not call a 
knave a knave (whether he be his bishop, or brother 
bishop, or not) will not treat tyranny as tyranny, 
when the cause of Christian truth is attacked by 
force. Yet it was for doing this that the Martyrs 
died, from Hippolytus tv Ridley. Nor do I see how 
any man can speak too strongly, when he is defend- 
ing truth against wickedness. This was not the vein 
of the Middle ages. Thomas Aquinas was not deemed 
less wise or less holy by Dante and others of his 
worshippers, for having intimated clearly enough 
what he thought of tyrants like Charles of Anjou.” 

St, Hippolytus gives us for the first time the 
Life of Callistus, ——- whose name Kaddcorog, 
most beautiful, was converted in 1124 into the 
Calixtus of Papal nomenclature. He was the 
Christian slave of one Carophorus, of Rome,— 
who entrusted him with a alter bank in the 
Piscina Publica. The rogue made away with 
the money,—fled,—was retaken and sent to the 
Pistrinum (tread-mill), On regaining his liberty, 
he created a riot in a synagogue,—was well 
beaten by the Jewish congregation, brought 
up before the prefect Fascianus, condemned 
to be whipped, and transported to the fatal 
mines of Sardinia. It chanced at that time 
that Marcia, the Christian mistress, and after- 
wards murderer, of Commodus, wishing to do a 
good work, obtained a pardon for the Christian 
exiles, and sent a Christian eunuch, Hyacinthus, 
to Sardinia; who managed to obtain the libera- 
tion of Callistus also,—although his name, be- 
cause of his bad character, had been omitted 
from the list furnished by Victor, the then 
Bishop of Rome. Callistus ultimately managed 
to gain the confidence of Zephyrinus—subse- 
quently Bishop of Rome,—“ a stupid, ignorant, 
bribe-loving person ;’—and became his coad- 
jutor and successor in the chair of St. Peter. 
The theological disputes of the Church then 
began to be envenomed ;—for, Callistus to serve 
his ambitious views had made use of Noetus 
and Sabellius,—against whose heresies St. Hip- 
polytus sternly set his face. Callistus, adds our 
author, set up the doctrine, that ‘he forgave 
the sins of all:’—that “if a Bishop commit a 
sin, even unto death, he must not be deposed 
for all that.” This, done to protect himself, 
was a heavy blow dealt against the Presbytery, 
which still claimed a supreme judicial power in 
matters of faith and discipline.—The entire text 
and substance of Hippolytus’s own creed are 
given and commented on in this fourth letter ; 
and they present the exegetical expression of 
one of the most learned and holy men of the 
time, against whose orthodoxy not a word was 
ever whispered. This document offers another 

roof that Origen cannot be the author,—since 

it differs from his notorious opinions on the 
ultimate mutability of the state of the wicked 
after death. 

From this document it seems clear that St. 
Hippolytus thought it impossible to found theo- 
logy upon physical speculations,—which led the 
Greeks to forget God, the creator, in nature, his 
creation ;—that he himself did not believe in any 
prerogative of right in the Church of Rome over 
others,—nor in any sacred language in prefer- 
ence to the vernacular,—nor in any indelible 
character or celibacy of the priesthood,—nor in 
any infant baptism,—nor in any propitiatory 
sacrifice in the Eucharist, which he considered 
to be an offering purely of a spiritual nature, a 
sacrifice of praise and thanks. His confession 
concludes with a touching address to all nations, 
—of which only the beginning is preserved in 
the MS. But the Chevalier Bunsen conjectures 
we think happily—that the conclusion is pre- 
served in the fragment now attached to the 
Epistle of Diognetus. 

Our learned author divides his second volume 
into the speculative and the historical :—and in 
order to understand and judge St. Hippolytus 
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and his age, deems it necessary that the ideas 


and facts on which their faith was based should 
be known. Speaking now for himself, he gives 
us a series of aphorisms and essays, the concen- 
trated essence of the results of his meditations 
for more than the last twenty-five years. This 
pith and marrow is difficult and metaphysical,— 
and will be, as the writer feels, more relished 
and better understood by his own than by our 
countrymen :—for, says ager As the German 
has far too little inclination for reality and life, 
so the Englishman has too little propensity 
towards research and knowledge.” In truth, 
technical terminology, the exponent of disqui- 
sitions so abstruse and ideological, cannot be 
easily comprehended by persons unversed in the 
dialectical language of the schools and in con- 
troversial theology. Our familiar vocabulary is 
scarcely furnished with weapons wherewith to 
wage this war of words. Thus, in the ancient 
world, the Greeks, intellectual and disputative, 
hammered on the anvil of philosophical specu- 
lation a pliable language, and fitted it for the 
nicest definitions,—while the Romans, more 
rude, manly, and practical, husbanded their 
energy and its exponent for facts, and stamped 
only the impress of utility and reality on their 
deeds and on their language. In the remark- 
able lack of English terms capable of con- 
veying the more transcendental portions of 
his metaphysical inquiries, our author has 
been obliged to coin new words:—and this 
he has done with much ingenuity,—although, 
as was to be expected, not always able to avoid 
a certain Germanism. The flavour and cha- 
racter of the fountain source from which he 
has drawn could not well be quite removed or 
neutralized. Having laid down his fundamental 
ideas, the author proceeds to the general law 
and outline of the Sevbapaiiens of the human 
mind in history, and especially in that of reli- 
gion; and gives the history of the Canon—or 
books considered canonical —in the age of 
Hippolytus,—their text,—and his own views 
respecting the authority of Scripture and of 
tradition, the sacraments, and the ecclesiastical 
government of the Church. A large amount of 
research has been bestowed on the questions of 
the authenticity and import of the Apostolic 
constitutions. This ante-Nicene book of rules 
and ordinances, he contends, can now be 
accurately reconstructed from the materials 
furnished by this newly-found work by St. Hip- 
polytus, and from the recent discoveries of early 
Abyssinian, Coptic, and Syriac documents. 
The genuine text and import may be separated 
from the rubbish of ages,—the additions and 
interpolations, accidental or intentional. One 
deduction he finds clear:—that the present 
Canon Law of Rome is in direct contradiction 
to Apostolic traditions. In the Appendix to 
the second volume these canons are carefully 
collected, restored, compared and analyzed.— 
The examination of the text-books of the ancient 
church is completed in the third volume. 

The fourth volume brings St. Hippolytus 
himself as an interlocutor on the stage, and 
represents him as explaining and defending 
his religious creed and tenets before a supposed 
English audience of 1851. The conference and 
dialogues are carried on after the model of the 
Socratic apology of Plato. The volume con- 
cludes with a restoration of the Liturgies of the 
ante-Nicene church, and professes to exhibit 
exactly what was the service in which Irenzeus, 
Hippolytus, Clemens, and Origen worshipped. 
M. Bunsen, who is satisfied that the primitive 
ritual can be identified and restored to its 
genuine purity, has given the text as a Latin 
work, addressed to the learned of the entire 
world, with a Latin Introduction and Notes. 
He has dedicated this part of his work, com- 








pleted in 1852, to the “ great name of Niebuhr,” 


—with whom he projected this reconstruction 
so long back as 1817. 

M. Bunsen—whose religious and theological 
views are well known from his former works— 
purposes, he says, soon to publish a synoptical 
text of the four Gospels and a new Life of 
Jesus.—Twice, says the Chevalier, has the 
regenerating spirit of Christianity saved the 
world, and twice the Germanic races have 
been the instruments,—first, at the fall of 
the Roman empire of old, and, secondly, 
by the death-blow dealt to Roman spiritual 
despotism by the hand of Luther. Humanly 
speaking, the Chevalier thinks that the future 
reconstruction depends on the German and the 
Anglo-Saxon mind, and that a new and infi- 
nitely more searching Reformation is indispens- 
able and imminent. The first Reformation was 
compelled to fight with the scanty light and the 
crippled resources which the dark ages and 
ecclesiastical craft had left to the human mind : 
—now, the advance of science, philology, and 
sacred biblical criticism, and the discovery of 
primitive documents like this work of St. Hip- 
polytus, have armed the assailants of fallacies 
oe | superstitions with double-edged swords. 
The inquiries in the volume before us lead up, 
he thinks, to the real controversies of the pre- 
sent. ‘Take away,” says our learned recon- 
structor, ‘‘ ignorance, misunderstandings, and 
forgeries, and the naked truth remains :—not a 
spectre, thank God! carefully to be veiled, but 
an image of divine beauty, radiant with eternal 
truth. Break down the bars which separate 
us from the communion of the primitive church, 
—I mean, free yourself from the letter of later 
formularies, canons, and conventional abstrac- 
tions,—and you move unshackled in the open 
ocean of faith. You hold fellowship with the 
spirits of the heroes of Christian antiquity, and 
you trace the stream of unity as it rolls unin- 
terruptedly through eighteen centuries, in spite 
of rocks and quicksands.”—Such is the main 
moral and critical summing up of the Chevalier 
Bunsen’s learned and suggestive book. 





Cakes and Ale. By Douglas Jerrold. Bradbury 


& Evans. 
‘Cakes and Ale’ is the title—quaintly and hap- 
pily moralized in a new preface—of a series of 
miscellaneous tales and papers which form the 
fourth volume of the collected edition of Mr. 
Jerrold’s writings. As this republication collects 
many of the less widely accepted of its author’s 
contributions to modern literature, it confirms 
in a striking degree our former assertion,—that 
those who know Mr. Jerrold only as the spark- 
ling writer in Punch are far from knowing all— 
or some of the finest of—the reaches of his 
genius. In this volume we meet with some 
papers which in years gone by seemed to us 
the opening of a vein of thought and fancy 
thoroughly original, and having its place some- 
where between the quaintness of Donne and the 
profundity of Shakspeare. We would parti- 
cularly name ‘ The Epitaph of Sir Hugh Evans,’ 
—the only continuation of a Shakspeare cha- 
racter that we can call to mind in which the air 
of the old time and the genial fancy and strong 
individualism of the original are preserved. ‘A 
Gossip at Reculvers,’ ‘The Tapestry Weaver of 
Beauvais,’ ‘The Old Man at the Gate,’ and 
‘Shakspeare at Bankside,’ all belong to this 
finer class. Mr. Jerrold has, no doubt, had suffi- 
ciently good worldly reasons for not working this 
subtle vein to a larger extent—reasons which 
the critic may regret while he cannot deny their 
force. 

Readers of lighter mood, too, will find much 
in this volume to suit their taste. ‘The Lesson 
of Life’ will arrest the attention of those who 
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delight in terrible and dramatic situations; 
while the sterner emotions may subside into 
calm under the. gentle influence of the tender- 
hearted Perditus Mutton. Especial favourites 
in this section of the volume will be,— 
‘The Romance of a Key-hole,’ ‘The Genteel 
Pigeons,’ and the ‘ Lives of Smith, Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson.’ As the dark nights come 
down and the social circle gathers round the 
winter fire, commend us in the pauses of conver- 
sation to such gracious and graceless company as 
Peggy Mavis and Mr. Jeremy Dunbrown. The 
walk of the latter from his club “ after labouring 
in many vintages,” and the nature of his attend- 
ance under his especial cireumstances—as given 
in the earlier portion of the following extract— 
offer a specimen of that fanciful vein in which 
Mr. Jerrold resembles no other writer of the day 
save Thomas Hood.— 


“ Past twelve o’clock, and—oh! shame to the ripe 
manhood of fifty—-Jeremy Dunbrown, his senses 
mufiled in strong drink, sought his home. Let the 
truth be said, though the shame fall upon Jeremy, 
Dunbrown was drunk; yea, so drunk, that unassisted 
he had not that night approached his household 
gods, at the hour we write of, fast asleep; for Jeremy, 
having the street-door key in his pocket, kept not 
the lares sitting up. Dunbrown was a bachelor; 
hence, it was his peculiar boast at the club, that he 
kept nobody waiting for him save the fleas. We 
have inferred that Jeremy wound not his way down 
Bishopsgate alone. No: great is the beneficence of 
Bacchus, who numbers in his train thousands of 
little lacqueys, to sober eyes invisible, whose duty it 
is to lead the votaries of their purple master safely 
home. The water-drinker could not see the jolly 
little satyr with its small kid hoofs clattering along 
the stones of Bishopsgate, keeping Jeremy Dun- 
brown from posts and gutters—now steadying his 
right leg, now the left—now flinging a vine or hop- 
plant over him, pulling him back lest he fall upon 
his nose—Jeremy all the while smiling, and uttering 
half words from the corner of his mouth, in acknow- 
ledgment of the benevolence. These bacchanal 
fairies, thousands though there be—for were there 
not, how would frail mortals find the door?—are not 
distinguishable by the profane sober ; nor are they 
to be seen by the small drinker, by the petty rascal 
who simpers over a gill and thinks himself Silenus. 
No, no; a man must labour in many vintages to be 
worthy of such a body-guard. Now we can assure 
the world that Jeremy Dunbrown was that man. 
Jeremy, aided by his good genius, shuffled down the 
empty street, the wind blowing, and the rain falling. 
At length Jeremy reached the iron rail that skirted 
his ancient home. ‘All's right,’ said Jeremy; and, 
as he spoke, the vinous fairy quitted its charge (leav- 
ing it in order to see safely to his door the Revcrend 
Doctor Magnum, at that moment much debilitated 
by a recent argument at Alderman Bung’s on Hebrew 
roots), — ‘All's right,’ repeated Jeremy, and he laid 
his flattened palm against that consecrated piece of 
wood, his own house-door, ‘ All's right, and Jeremy, 
with a smile sent from his very heart, a smile flicker- 
ing in his soddened face, drew from his right-hand 
breeches’ pocket the street door key. Ten minutes 
more, and Jeremy Dunbrown would be stretched 
between his household sheets, Jeremy, with the 
key in his hand, sought to turn the lock : it was very 
odd—very strange—rather annoying, but Jeremy 
could not find the key-hole. Jeremy smiled, growled 
with fixed teeth, scratched with the key all over the 
door, still_where was the key-hole? Then Jeremy 
stood as upright as circumstances would permit— 
coughed—and, grasping the key anew, made a reck- 
less dash at the door, as if, trusting to the guidance 
of his good genius, he hoped to find the aperture; 
when the key, struck by the violence from his hand, 
rang upon the door-step, and Jeremy, muttering 
objectionable oaths, dropped upon his knees and 
groped about the wet mud for the lost treasure. ‘It’s 
all right,’ said Jeremy, when, having searched for 
ten minutes, he again rose upon his legs with the 


recovered key, which—so great was his presence of 


mind—he carefully cleaned with the tail of his coat. 
‘Mud may clog the wards,’ said Jeremy, with, all 
things considered, superhuman sagacity, ‘ Now then 





—very droll—very odd,’—and Jeremy continued 
to scrape the key, as he thought, over every inch of 
the door—‘ exceeding odd—never knew such thing 
in born days—remarkable—strange to a degree— 
ha! ha! capital joke—capit—d n the key !? Such 
was the broken soliloquy of Dunbrown, as he stood 
perspiring at his own door. Again he paused from 
his toil—looked up the street, down it, and again 
resolved by one vigorous effort to turn the lock. Again 
in silence did he run the key over the door; breath- 
lessly he searched for the desired opening; then 
his hand fell to his side, and on a sudden he stood 
convinced for once and for ever. ‘I see it,’ cried 
Jeremy Dunbrown,—‘I see it—the dishonesty of 
se times !—some damned thief has stolen the key- 
ole !?” 

Our readers have recently been informed that 
the grave of Hood is without a stone:—and 
amidst that neglect of his brethren and of his 
readers, Mr. Jerrold’s contribution to his memory 
has a touching sound. The volume is dedicated 
to “Thomas Hood; a writer whose various pen 
touched alike the springs of laughter and the 
source of tears” :—‘‘ with the expression of a 
regret, that it was necessary for ‘Thomas Hood 
still to do one thing, ere the wide circle and the 
profound depth of his genius were to the full 
acknowledged: that one thing was—to die.” 





The Life of Bernard Palissy, of Saintes. By 

Henry Morley. 

{Second Notice.) 

We examined a fortnight since the progress 
of the labours of Palissy, the Potter :—prefer- 
ring to make our illustrative selections from 
the information given by Bernard Palissy him- 
self as to his trials and his perseverance, 
rather than from the narrative of Mr. Morley, 
—for reasons already stated. In examining 
the progress of Palissy the philosopher, how- 
ever, we are indebted to Mr. Morley’s graphic 
sketches of this extraordinary man. As a psy- 
chological study the life of Bernard Palissy is 
exceedingly suggestive; and our author, not- 
withstanding that he has, as we have already 
said, interwoven fact and fiction more elabo- 
rately than we like, has brought out from the 
artificial combinations constituting the back- 
grounds of his picture a life-portrait of the 
student of Nature—‘“ the unwearied, nimble- 
minded” man—such as many students of the 
present day would do wisely to contemplate.— 
Here is one of Mr. Morley’s pictures.— 

“Radiant in the sunny atmosphere which glows 
about our southern mountain-chain, the young 
Bernard rested on the summit of a small spur of the 
Pyrenees. Very few snow peaks were in sight, for 
under that warm sky the mountain snows are held 
more than a thousand feet above their Alpine limits. 
Brushwood—not lichen—tinted the rocks which 
Palissy had climbed by aid of the luxuriant box 
that grew out of their crevices. Vast forests of oak, 
and beech, and fir, rose high upon the mountain 
steeps; a brawling river, with a tint of beryl, hurried 
down by an adjoining cliff, and glittered far below 
among the fresh green of the watered meadows in 
the valley. There were forests here to make the 
palms of all the abbots itch, mountain peaks cut 
their outline out against the deep blue of the sky, 
and here and there sparkled a tiny cap of so much 
snow as gave variety and point to the rich colours of 
the landscape. Palissy was reading a book.—‘ Be- 
fore the mountains were brought forth, or ever thou 
hadst formed the earth and the world, even from ever- 
lasting to everlasting, thou art God."—The simple- 
hearted youth felt the divine when he looked out 
on Nature. The outlook over a grand space had 
wakened aspirations in his heart: every young heart 
that is warm and true throbs with an instinct of ex- 


pansion when the blood is quickened with a sense of 


space. But Bernard had no consciousness of great- 
ness in himself. He was great; ‘ born,’ as a famous 
pupil in his own school (Haller) said of him long 
afterwards, ‘ born to the greatest of things; or in the 
language of a yet more famous student (Buffon) in 


that school, uttered when Palissy survived but as a 
name to few, he lived to prove himself ‘so great a 
naturalist as Nature only can produce.’ But his 
greatness was for time to prove, for others to acknow. 
ledge. To his own heart, the yquth who sat amo 
the Pyrenees, with his dark hair falling free in forest 
fashion, clipped for the convenience of no steel cap, 
was conscious only of an intense love of Nature, and 
of earnest curiosity for truth.” 

Such, according to Mr. Morley, was Palissy 
in his youth :—a wandering student of Nature 
among the beautiful hills and valleys of France 
from which he learnt a philosophy superior to 
the splendid dreams of Sesestiee and of the 
alchemists to whom he listened and with whom 
he worked,—and elevated far above the ortho. 
dox scholiasts of the day who wasted time in 
determining the Number of the Beast in the 
Revelations. The strife of the Reformation had 
begun. Men were awakening out of their long 
sleep, and struggling to cast off the mosses of 
superstition which had grown around them, 
Palissy climbed boldly above lingering preju- 





dices, and became from the first—as he conti- 
nued to the last—a reformer. 

In the history of the troubles of Xaintonge, 
| Palissy exhibits his indignant feelings “when 
| certain monks of the Sorbonne, who foamed, 
' slavered, twisted and twirled themselves, mak- 
| ing strange gestures and grimaces,” destroyed 

the forests in the neighbourhood of the town 
of Saintes. Mr. Morley exhibits the charac- 
teristic features of those times with much 
effect; and traces the education of Bernard 
| Palissy up to the time of his marriage, and 
‘until he “settled at Saintes, full of simplicity 
| and full of power. His was the very pattern- 
mind of a philosopher; but hitherto he has 
done nothing,—still he is doing nothing— 
painting pictures, staining glass, and drawing 
plans.” Of his progress as a potter we have 
| said sufficient :—and we now over some 
; ten or fifteen years of his life spent in the 
| endeavour to produce the Palissy ware. 

Of the religious troubles of the period which 
| followed it is not our purpose to speak. We 
| will rather examine the philosophy of a man 
who lived before chemistry was a science: at 
the time when three elements (Mr. Morley says 
four)—salt, sulphur and mercury—were taught 
to be the primary matters from which every 
substance in nature was produced. In Palissy’s 
essay on Salts we find the following remarks:— 
which show a wonderful advance beyond his 
times,—and furnish suggestions even to the 
modern agriculturist who has the resources of 
later science to guide and serve him.— 

“ And though [says Palissy] there be few people 
enough who know the reason why manure is of service 
to the seeds, and they are induced to bring it only 
by habit, not by philosophy, yet so it is, that the 
manure carried to the fields would be quite useless, 
if it were not for the salt which the straw and the 
hay deposited in rotting; wherefore, they who 
leave manure heaps to the mercy of the rains are 
very bad managers, and have neither acquired 
nor innate philosophy. For the rains which fall 
upon the heaps, running off down any declivity, 
carry with them the salts of the said manure, which 
will have been dissolved by the moisture, and on this 
account it will be no longer useful when it is taken 
to the fields.The thing is easy enough to believe; 
and if you will not believe it, watch when the labourer 
shall have carried manure into his field; he will put 
it when unloading into little piles, and he will come 
after a few days to scatter it about the field; and 
will leave none on the spots where the said piles 
have been; and for all that, when such a field 8 
have been sown with grain, you will find that the 
grain will be finer, greener, thicker, on the places 
where those piles had rested, than in any other part; 
and that happens because the rains which fell upon 
the said hillocks, took with them the salt in passing 
through and descending to the earth; by that you 
may know that it is not the straw which is the cause 
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of generation, but the salts which the seed obtained 
out of the ground.” 
Palissy describes with great exactness the 
process of manufacturing salt by the sponta- 
neous evaporation of the sea-water with which 
the marshes are flooded every winter. The 
following remarks on the practices adopted 
by the physicians of the day show how far 
he had advanced beyond the prevailing pre- 
judices.— é 7 
“Do you not think that it isa great blunder on 
the part of doctors to keep an unhappy patient shut 
up in a room, the windows close, the bed close, and 
forbid any one to give him air? When already the 
r patient cannot get his breath, by reason of his 
malady, except with a great deal of trouble, you 
cause him to be furthermore shut up and smothered. 
See how you blunder; first, you rob him of his 
breath, and render him more melancholy than he 
would be made by his disease, through the foul 
odours which cannot escape, which pierce his brain, 
and aggravate his illness: and if you grant to me 
that air aids the expulsive virtue, and that no ani- 
mals having lungs can live without air, then man, 
however whole and cheerful he may be, cannot live 
without air,—still less can he do so when he is sick ; 
wherefore, I say, that you blunder in forbidding air 
to patients, when it is good, and not too cold, or 
moist, or windy.... I should like to ask, whether, 
if you were shut up alone for six days in a chamber, 
without air, you, sound and not sick, (as you shut up 
your patients), whether you would find it a good 
thing, and whether you could live as you now do 2” 
The next extract proves how nearly Palissy 
approached to the discovery of the steam- 
engine ;—and it exhibits an acquaintance with 
the dynamics of expansive fluids which could 
scarcely be expected in 1580.— 
“Earthquakes cannot be engendered unless, in 
the first place, fire, water, and air do come together. 
Some historians relate that, in certain countries, 
there are earthquakes which have lasted for the space 
of two years (a thing very easy to believe), and that 
can happen by no other means than the above named. 
It is necessary that before the earth can tremble 
there should be a great quantity of one of those four 
matters (sulphur, coal, peat, or bitumen) in combus- 
tion ; and, being in combustion, that it should have 
found in its way some receptacles of water in the 
rocks, and that the heat should be so great as to 
have the power to cause the boiling of the waters 
inclosed in the rocks,—and then, from the fire, the 
water and the inclosed air there will be engendered 
ayapour that will come to lift by its power rocks, 
lands, and houses that shall be upon them. And, 
inasmuch as the violence of the fire, the water, and 
the air will be unable to cast to the one side or the 
other so great a mass, it will cause it to quake ; and 
in quaking, it will produce some subtle openings, 
which will give a little air, and by such means the 
Violence by which otherwise all would have been 
overthrown, is pacified ; for if the three matters 
which cause the trembling did not get a little air 
during their action, there is no mountain so heavy 
that could not be overthrown,—as it has occurred 
in several places that mountains have by earthquakes 
en converted into valleys and valleys into moun- 
tains by the same action. Would you have me tell 
you the philosophic book in which I have learned 
these secrets, It has been nothing but a cauldron, 
half full of water, in the boiling of which, when the 
water was urged a little briskly by the fire at the 
tom of the cauldron, it rose until it flowed over 
the said cauldron: and that could only be because 
there was some wind engendered "—[ wind, in the phi- 
lsophy of Palissy, was air stirred by the removal of 
acompressing force] —“in the water, by virtue of the 
te: inasmuch as the cauldron was but half full of 
ond when it was cold, and was full when it was 


~Mr. Morley speaks of the “uneducated Pot- 
er;” but this passage proves his education, 


on a text easily explained. 
in all the phenomena claimed for Mesmerism by its 
most thoroughgoing advocates; but he is no less 
certain that, in place of its being a healing spirit, 
it is a lying demon,—proceeding from the fountain 
of all iniquity, and as such to be exorcised, 
wrestled with, and overcome by the spells of a 
holier and purer faith. 
argument; and point to the tale as one of the 
myriad publications which at present give so strange 
and unpleasant a colour to the popular literature 
of America. 


of three hundred pages, containing a description of 
nine hundred and forty-two kinds of apples. 


deductions from them indicate the logica 


ing :— 


but by a congelative augmentation.” 


ing like aking. These girls and I, who have 
part in the kingdom of heaven, we will teach 
you to talk royally. The Guisarts, all your 
people, and yourself, cannot compel a Potter to 
ow down to images of clay.” 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
A Catalogue of the Mammalia in the Museum of 
the Hon. East India Company.--The Museum of 
the Hon. East India Company is not one of the 
collections often visited by the sight-seers of Lon- 
don,—although it contains many objects of special 
interest to the naturalist. The zoological depart- 
ment of this museum consists of specimens of ani- 
mals from the company’s Oriental possessions, and 
contributed by their officers who have been attached 
as naturalists to missions and deputations on behalf 
of the Indian Government, or by gentlemen of 
the military and civil services, as presents to the 
Court of Directors. This catalogue, which has 
been drawn up with considerable care by some 
anonymous author, has been printed by order of 
the Court,—and contains a list of the mammalia 
alone, with remarks on each specimen. Some of 
these will be found of very considerable interest to 
the naturalist,—and the volume must be regarded 
as a valuable addition to our zoological literature. 
It is to be hoped that this catalogue of the mam- 
malia is to be followed by others equally good of 
the remaining objects in the collection. 
Agnes, the Possessed : a Revelation of Mesmerism. 
By T. S. Arthur.—Mr. Arthur has here written 
one of his little sermon-stories, or story-sermons, 
He believes implicitly 


We need merely state the 


British Pomology. By Robert Hogg.—A volume 


The 
whole of these varieties seem clearly traceable to 
the common Crab,—the Pyrus malus of botanists. 
This fact alone, properly considered, ought to stag- 
ger all those who talk about the transmutation or 
transition of species. Here are nearly a thousand 
distinct varieties of apple-plants :—each set pro- 
ducing true apples,—nothing like pears and quinces 
on the one side, or like medlars on the other. 
there were such a thing as transition, we should 
surely hear of it amongst the gardeners. But Mr. 
Hogg can discourse with most perfect confidence 





Wever acquired, to have been far superior to 
tat which was common in the age in which he | 
vel. He was self-instructed,—but he had | 
tourished habits of observation of a remarkable | 
tharacter. His efforts were empirical,—but his | 


of his thousand varieties of apples, and convey in 
intelligible language the characters of each. To the 
apple-fancier this work will be invaluable. It gives 
not only the character of each variety, but refer- 
ences to works in which each is figured and de- 
scribed, anda long list of synonymes. We are glad 





training to which he had subjected himself. 
At a time when it was proclaimed that the 
Earth was a living animal—and when, as we 
have seen repeated in our own times, stones 
were said to grow,—we find Palissy proclaim- 


“Stones have no vegetative soul, but insensible:|  @ea¢ Britain One Empire ; or, the Union of the 
wherefore, they cannot grow by vegetative action, ; 


—In a similar clear-sighted manner, he 
looks at all the mysteries of nature, — and 
proves himself a true philosopher.—We con- 
clude our notice with his fine reply to the 
King, - the Third of France, when that 
monarch solicited him to abandon the Re- 
formed faith, as otherwise he was compelled to 
order two females and Palissy himself to the 
stake.—‘‘ You have said several times that you 
feel pity for me; but it is I who pity you, who 
have said ‘ J am compelled.’ That is not speak- 


If 


1) to find from Mr. Hogg’s pages that many of the 

old sorts of apples which we delighted in some fifty 
years ago, and which from our not often seeing 
them now we were afraid were going out, are yet 
to be had in great vigour and perfection,—and 
that, although new varieties are every day intro- 
duced, the good old sorts are not wanting in the 
world. 


Dominions of Great Britain by Water-communica- 
tion with the Pacific and the East vid British North 
America. With Suggestions for the Profitable Culti- 
vation of that Wealthy Territory. By Capt. M. H. 
Synge.—Our readers know by the repeated report of 
our columns that the leading idea of Capt. Synge’s 
scheme is, the establishment of a direct communi- 
cation, mainly by railways, between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, taking the line of route through 
the British territory. This seems to us to be nearly 
the same plan as that with which the name of Mr. 
Asa Whitney, of New York, has been for some 
years identified,—and which has been made the 
subject of more than one favourable report by 
Congress. It is true, that Mr. Whitney purposes 
to carry his line over United States ground,—butin 
substance Capt. Synge suggests no more than Mr. 
Whitney has long since unfolded in detail. Under 
these circumstances, we have been surprised to find 
that Capt. Synge’s book contains no allusion to the 
labours of Mr. Whitney,—the more especially, as 
Mr. Whitney’s plans were brought ——- 
| before the Ipswich (1850) Meeting of the Britis 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 

The Religion of Geology and its connected Sciences, 
By Edward Hitchcock, D.D.—This is the produc- 
tion of the venerable President of Amherst College, 
in the United States. The works of Prof. Hitch- 
cock on geology are well known in this country, 
—and they have contributed not a little to elevate 
| the character of American science. As President 
of a theological college and Professor of Geology, 
the connexion between natural science and re- 
vealed religion would necessarily be brought before 
him in the course of his studies. To remove the 
difficulties which one branch of his inquiries may 
have placed in the way of the other, and to recon- 
cile apparent contradictions, has been the labour 
of his life:—and in this work we have the results 
of his inquiries, given in the most candid and diffi- 
dent manner.—We cannot discuss the many points 
which are treated of in Prof. Hitchcock’s volume; 
—but we can commend the spirit in which he has 
pursued his inquiries, and can recommend the 
work to all those who are engaged in similar pur- 
suits. Both the theologian and the geologist will 
find in Dr. Hitchcock a man thoroughly acquainted 
with his subjects. 

A School Atlas of Physical Geography, illustrating, 
in a Series of Original Designs, the Elementary 
Facts of Geology, Hydrology, Metcorology, and 
Natural History. By Alex. Keith Johnston.—The 
value of physical geography as an element of edu- 
cation is now pretty generally admitted. Viewed 
merely in the light of an ally to general geography, 
it deserves to be cultivated. There is no better 
means of relieving the dryness of learning long lists 
of names, and at the same time imprinting them 
firmly in the memory, than that of associating with 
them as much interesting information as possible. 
Hence, history, which requires the aid of geography 
in order to be understood, contributes in return to 
the pleasure and advantage of geography. We 
feel more interest in a place which we know to 
have been the scene of some great historical event 
or the birth-place of some illustrious man. In the 
same way, the name and other artificial distinctions 
of a country or district are much more likely to be 
retained when they are linked in the mind to its 
natural features—when, in fact, they are not mere 
names, but suggestive of interesting information. 
Again, it is impossible to understand history aright 
without someacquaintance with physical geography, 
because the character and destiny of a nation are 
very much influenced by the physical peculiarities 
of the region in which they dwell. Mr. Johnston, 





whose labours in this department of science have 
won him great renown, has by the publication 
before us done much to facilitate and encourage 
the study of physical geography. 





It consists of 
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eighteen beautiful delineations, exhibiting the 
leading natural characteristics of every portion of 
the globe :—the distribution of water, the geological 
structure of the land, the nature of its surface, the 
kinds of vegetables, animals, and men that are 
found on it, and the meteorological phenomena 
peculiar to each region. Nothing could be better 
calculated to illustrate the various elementary 
treatises on physical geography which have lately 


appeared. 
ye ar Tables, arranged in a New Form, accord- 
ing to the Carlisle Table of Mortality for ascertaining 
at sight the Value of Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church 
Property, &c. By Charles M. Willich, Actuary and 
Secretary of the University Life Assurance So- 
ciety.—Mr. Willich was already favourably known 
as the compiler of a series of popular tables,—but 
very much less extensive and perfect than the col- 
lection now presented under his name. Taken asa 
whole, it may be considered that the small but 
handsome and legible volume before us is one of 
the most successful compilations of the kind that 
have appeared. The contents are comprehensive, 
—and the arrangement of the tabulated results is 
rendered as free from difficulty as perhaps the 
nature of the case admits. Considerable pains have 
been taken, in fully and clearly describing the pur- 
poses which the several tables are intended to 
serve; but carefully as this part of the task has 
been performed, we still think that as regards 
some five or six of the tables the explanations 
might with great advantage to the general reader 
have been still more amply set forth. Mr. Willich 
has throughout his calculations adopted the Carlisle 
table of mortality,—and he deserves credit for in- 
cluding in the present collection certain combina- 
tions of three lives founded upon that mortality. 
We have an impression, however, that this is not 
the first time that tables of three lives upon the 
Carlisle table have appeared. Mr. Willich is right 
in describing the Carlisle table as a nearer ap- 
proach to the true law of mortality at present pre- 
vailing in England than meee any other table 
extant. The Northampton table is clearly out of 
date; and there is considerable practical con- 
venience in having the Carlisle table rendered as 
complete as possible in its application to the daily 
business of the country by the publication of works 
similar to that here put forward by Mr. Willich. 
A Letter to the Right Hon. J. W. Henley, M.P. 
regarding Life Assurance Institutions. By Robert 
Christie, Esq., Manager of the Scottish Equitable 
Office, Edinburgh.—The Present Position of the 
Life Assurance Interests of Great Britain. By W. 
T. Thomson, Manager of the Standard Life Office, 
Edinburgh.—These two pamphletsmay be regarded 
as tosome extent the commencement of animportant 
controversy as to the present state of the business 
of life assurance in thiscountry. An act of parlia- 
ment was passed in 1844 which required all insu- 
rance offices established after the 1st of November 
in that year to register certain periodical accounts. 
‘These accounts have been printed by the House of 
Commons; and it is the object of both Mr. Christie 
and Mr. Thomson to direct public attention to the 


they would be poorly recommended. If he really 
executed the translation himself—which for the 
credit of Clare Hall, Cambridge, we hope is not 
true—he must have been in great haste. He could 
not otherwise have produced so slovenly a per- 
formance. We cannot see the use of such a school- 
boy sort of translation as this. 
English reader it is good for nothing;—and no 
competent teacher would accept from his pupils 
the renderings which it gives,—consequently, its 
value as a mere “crib” is very small. An inter- 
linear literal translation, where the English of each 
word of the original is placed immediately under 
it, may be of service to beginners ; but this is too 
literal to be good English, and } 
so to answer the purposes o 

system. It would have been quite possible to give 
the meaning of Plautus with equal or even greater 
exactness in pure English, if only a moderate 
degree of care had been exercised. We hope it is 
not too late to render the second volume more 
worthy 
Library” than the first. 


To an ordinary 


et not sufficiently 
the Hamiltonian 





of a place in Mr. Bohn’s “ Classical 


An Elementary Greek Reader, from Homer; with 
Grammatical Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. | 


By Dr. 


| 


forms, and the natural ease of construction. 
cordingly, he has here presented the ninth book of | 


conflicting principles. 
or of notes. 


this will be used as a first Greek reading-book in 


our schools. Nor does it appear to us desirable 


much better author to begin with than Homer, on 
many accounts,—though the latter is certainly en- 
titled to an early place in the course of study. 
Foliorum Centurie. Selections for Translation 
into Latin and Greek Prose, chiefly from the Uni- 
versity and College Examination Papers.—Foliorum 
Silvula. Selections for Translation into Latin and 
Greek Verse, chiefly from the University and College 
Examination Papers. By the Rev. H. A. Holden. 
—Both tutors and students have reason to be 
thankful to Mr. Holden for these valuable collec- 
tions of Cambridge classical composition papers, 
which supply a want often experienced. The pieces 
contained having been chosen for translation by 





alarming nature of the disclosures made therein. 


It would be difficult to overrate the importance of | 


the subject to the provident classes; for there 
could hardly be a greater misfortune than for men 
who have submitted to lives of labour and privation 
in order to provide for the old age of themselves 
or the helplessness of their families to find at the 
last moment that they have been leaning on a 
deception. We may say, that Mr. Christie and 


Mr. Thomson are both men eminently qualified | 


to discuss the questions here mooted with advan- 
to the public. Their professional reputation 


is high ; and their position renders it very unlikely 
that any mere trading motive has led them to 
enter on the not very agreeable task of exposing 
the unsound condition of a considerable number of 
associations engaged in the same branch of enter- 


prise as themselves. 





CLASSICAL AND EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


The Comedies of Plautus, literally Translated into 
By H. T. Riley, B.A. 
—Had Mr. Riley’s scholarship and skill as a trans- 
lator no other guarantee than these pages afford, 


English Prose, with Notes. 


many different university and college examiners, 
| are as varied as can be desired,—while their fitness 
| for the purpose is amply guaranteed by the high 
| authority with which they are stamped. Even 
apart from the object of their publication in this 
form, they have a value fairly entitling them to 
such a distinction. As merely choice specimens of 
English literature they are well worthy of being 
studied by those who have no idea of turning them 
to any other account. Some of the brightest gems 
of our poetry and some of the finest passages from 
our prose writers are to be found among them. The 
latter, with the excellent table of contents, form 
an admirable common-place book for reference. 
They include characters of eminent men, historical 
and descriptive passages, with a wide range of 
miscellaneous extracts on every variety of topic. 

A Grammar of the Hungarian Language: with 
appropriate Exercises, a copious Vocabulary, and 
Specimens of Hungarian Poetry. By Sigismund 
Wekey, late Aide-de-camp to Kossuth.—The title 
of this work may serve to give the reader a pretty 
good idea of its character. The author has been 


M.A.—Dr. Ahrens, who is Director of the Lyceum has assumed with regard to existin 
at Hanover, and favourably known as the author have been able to detect only one peculiarity,— 
of a work on the Greek Dialects, complains of the and that is, the insertion of a number of examples 
practice of compiling Greek Readers from later , containing no verb, and therefore expressing no 
writers. In his opinion, Homer is much better | proposition: which we think a serious fault. No- 


e grammar of the 


Sees 
knowledge of the Magyar lan e and literature 
into ie evant. — * 
seems short and simple,—but without a dictj 
very little can be learnt of the literature. As an 
introduction, this first Hungarian 
_— will om ne every purpose. 
specimens of ordin rose and verse, j 3 
ror se one me 


rammar in 


ides suit. 


iliar dialogues and correspondence. 
A New Latin Delectus. By the Rev. H. C 


Has 


Daloctes 


Adams.—In noticing Mr. Adams's Greek Delec. 
tus, we complained of him for ignorin 
ence of a similar and much better 
pared by the late Dr. Allen from Kiihner’s 
mentary Greek Grammar. It is not a little pro- 
voking to find him repeating the offence with eyen 
less excuse in the Preface to this work. He pre- 
tends that the Latin reading books commonly put 
into the hands of beginners are of little use in con. 
veying a knowledge of grammat. 
heard of Arnold’s ‘Henry’s First Latin Book,’ 
‘Allen’s Latin Delectus,’ and a countless host of 
other reading books, prepared, like his own, for the 
elucidation by practice of what is laid down in the 


the exist. 


Ei. 


he never 


mar? There is nothing in either the plan or 


the execution of Mr. Adams’s Latin any more than 
H. L. Ahrens. Edited by T. K. Arnold, in his Greek Delectus to justify the tone which he 
g works. 


We 


adapted to the wants of a beginner, because of the | thing can be more unsatisfactory and uninteresting 
abundance of radical words, the simplicity of their than a string of phrases not formed into sen- 
Ac- | tences, 


A Series of Collective Lessons, for simultaneous 


the ‘Odyssey,’ accompanied by a large body of and Gallery Instruction, compiled and adapted for 
grammatical information, notes, and a glossary. | the Use of Teachers of Elementary Schools. By W.J. 
Convenience has been consulted by the division of , Lake. — Brief notes for lessons on the animal, 
the original into separate portions, with headings mineral, and vegetable kingdoms. 
explaining the subject of each. Valuable as the , devoted to a single subject ; and he must be a dull 
accompanying materials undoubtedly are, their) master indeed who cannot find in the hints here 
usefulness is marred by an unfortunate arrange- | given abundant materials for engaging the attention 
ment of them upon two distinct and sometimes | and improving the minds of his class. The par- 
They should be thrown ticulars are of a kind suited to the capacity of 
into some single form—either that of a grammar | young people,—well arranged, closely condensed, 
As they now stand, they are neither | and agreeably illustrated by references to history 
the one nor the other, but partake of both. We and poetry. Apartaltogether from the information 
agree with Mr. Arnold in thinking it unlikely that | conveyed in these lessons, they are worth the at- 
tention of teachers as models for their guidance. 


Each lesson is 


Discovery of America, Conquest of Mexico, and 


that it should. Xenophon is in our opinion a| Conquest of Peru, in French, from the best sources; 


with a Translation of such Passages as may offer 


phrase by phrase, or word for word, j 
are required to be read in class. 


might, for aught we know, be turned 


learner to confine himself to the study 


before attempting to understand the 


the sound, than at the sound without 
both cannot be secured. 





Senade’s Animals and their Correspondet 
Bentinck’s Life, by Disraeli, 5th edit. revised, post 
Blanche Mortimer, by E. M. 8. fe. 8vo. 58. cl. 

Bread upon the Waters, a Governess's Life, fe. Svo. 
Srowne’'s History of Greek Classical Literature. 
3unsen’s (C. C.J.) Hippolytus and his Age, 4 vols. 
Butler’s (G., M.A.) Principles of Imitative Art, 
Jarpmael’s (W.) Law of Patents for Inventions, 
Chambaud’s Fables Choisies, new edit. 
Chapman’s Library for People, ‘ Henne 
Chapman’s Library for 





Christian’s (The) Casket, 64mo. 18. cl. 








induced to prepare it with a view to introduce the 


Collins's New Atlas of the Earth, 4to. 428. 3 
Collins's Series, * Cheever's (Dr ) Voices of Nature, 


the slightest Difficulty. By Dr. Pirscher.—A nice 
reading-book for beginners, pretty much on the 
same plan as Perrin’s Fables,—the translation at 
the end containing the French and the English, 


ust as they 


A New System of French Pronunciation. By 
M. A. Thibaudin.—If pronunciation could be 
taught by book alone, the elaborate system of 
marks and numbers employed in this pamphlet 


to account. 


But we think the living voice indispensable, and 
therefore object to all printed directions as either 
superfluous or unavailing. Nor can we agree wi 

M. Thibaudin in thinking it desirable for the 


of mere prv- 


nunciation—especially on such a system as 


meaning of 


words, A more uninteresting and unprofitable 
method of studying a language we cannot ims 
Surely it were better to get at the sense wi 


t 
the sense, if 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Allies (J.) On Antiquities, &c. of Worcestershire, 2nd edit. Syo. it 
Ashton (T. J.) On Corns, Bunions, &c. post Svo. 33. 


el. 


ences, J6mo. 38. 6d. cl. 


Syo. 10s, 6d cL 
3s, 6d. cl. 


ew ed. 2 vols. 2¢. 
. post ave. 428, ch 
t Svo. 68. 
th edit. ae ad 
r Picquot, l8mo. 28 ! 
I's Christian Theis 
People, * Historical Sketches of Old 


ters,’ post Svo. 28. swd. 
child's Play. by E. V. Bi. 9nd edit. imp. Svo. &8. bids. 
Cbureh (The) Catechism, illum. small 4to. 3s. el. gilt. 


* 12mo. 28. cl. 
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fyndale’s G.) She Man of God, fe, 8vo. 28. cl 
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Scottish Covenant,’ 2s. 6d. 
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University of Cambridge, 4s, 6d. cl. 
E.) Summer and Winter of the Soul, fe. Svo. 68. cl. 
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ington’s Military and }’olitical Life, illust. post 8vo. 18. 6d. cl. 
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Utopia, a Picture of Life at the South, cr. Svo. 28. 6d. cl. 





With him it is playing still; with him, 
It is not yet Geet 

But ’tis a game she plays with all, 
The game of Twenty-One. 


el. H. H. H. 
ds. 





COLONIAL AND FOREIGN POSTAGE. 
Literature and the Book Trade. 


WE have been favoured with some interesting 


trade in general. 





THE CARD DEALER; or, VINGT-ET-UN. 
FROM A PICTUBE.* 
Ambition, Cupidité, 
Et délicieuse Volupté, 
Sont les seeurs de la Destinée, 
Aprés la vingt-premiére année. 
Calendrier de la Vie, 1630. 
Could you not drink her gaze like wine ? 
Yet, though their splendour swoon 
Into the lamplight languidly 
As a tune into a tune, ’ 
Those eyes are wide and clear, as if 
They saw the stars at noon. 


The gold that’s heaped beside her hand, 
In truth, rich prize it were ; 

And rich the dreams that wreathe her brows 
With magic silence there ; 

And he were rich who should unwind 
That woven golden hair. 











Some music ant fans the sense, 
A breath like closing plumes : 

You know it by the spark called up 
From her eyes’ purple glooms; 

You almost feel the instant thrill 
Pulse through the lighted rooms. 


And surely, where she sits, the dance 
Now pants its eager heat : 

But not more lightly or more true 
Fall there the dancers’ feet, 

Than fall her cards upon the board 
As ’twere a heart that beat. 


Her fingers let them softly through,— 
Smooth, polished, silent things ; 

And each one, as it falls, reflects, 
In swift light-shadowings, 

Crimson and orange, green and blue, 
The great eyes of her rings. 


Whom plays she with ?—With thee : thou lov’st 
ose gems upon her hand. 
me: I search her secret will. 
All deem her bosom grand. 
We play together, she and we, 
ithin a vain strange land :— 


Aland without any order, 
ose substance is as breath ; 
Where one lying down ariseth not 
Nor the sleeper awakeneth ; 
land of darkness, as darkness itself, 
And of the shadow of death. 


What be her cards, you ask? Even these :— 
The aeart, that does but crave 

More, being fed ; the diamond, 
Skilled to make base seem brave ; 

The club, for smiting in the dark; 

The spade, to dig a grave. 


And do you ask, what game she plays? 
With him, ’tis lost or won ; 
es 































*The picture is one painted by the late Theodore von 

oy and represents a beautiful woman, richly > 

is sitting at a lamp-lit table, dealing out cards, with a 
fixedness of expression. 

















or 100,000 in the whole. 
logues have been sent out by 
a sum not far short of 500. 
revenue of the Post Office. The majority of these 
catalogues were circulated within the United 
Kingdom ; but a portion of them were sent to the 
United States of America, and a few to France. 
It is the business of this gentleman to collect such 
works as are in demand by the learned world; and 
it is obvious that the circulation of catalogues con- 
taining the titles and prices of such books—col- 
lected, as they must necessarily be, with much 
care and discretion—is highly advantageous to the 
Professors of universities and colleges, to the ma- 
nagers of public libraries, to statesmen, clergymen, 
—in short, to men of literary pursuits and attain- 
ments generally :—more especially to those who 
live out of the din of the busy world, and pursue 
a quiet, intellectual career for the benefit of the 
public or for their own improvement. To such 
men the penny postage has been an inestimable 
boon. We are told that these trade catalogues 
often barely remunerate the bookseller for the cost 
of printing and postage; and that were it not for 
the sale of books to those countries to which such 
lists may be sent for a trifling charge, there would 
be a loss on the transaction, and consequently the 
practice of printing such catalogues would be 
abandoned. By this result the literary world 
would lose one of its most useful and attractive 
periodicals, 
When we look at the subject of pamphlet post- 
age with regard to our own Colonies, we find one 
of those vexatious anomalies which meet us at 
every turn in our present postalarrangements. A 
London bookseller may send a pamphlet weighing 
less than two ounces to the University of Cambridge 
in the United States of America for one penny ;— 
but if he wishes to send it to one of the learned 
Doctors in our own University of Cambridge he 
must pay sixpence for it if he sends it as a pamphlet. 
He may send it, however, in a letter for fourpence. 
A pamphlet weighing less than halfan ounce would 
go, asa letter in a closed envelope, for a penny ;— 
but if left open at the ends and paid for as a 
“pamphlet,” the postage, as before stated, would 
be sixpence. Again,—as we have said, a pam- 
phlet under two ounces weight may be sent to 
the United States for a penny;—but if a bookseller 
wishes to extend his trade with our own possessions 
abroad,—if he posts his catalogue to Canada, to 
the Cape, or even to Malta,—the same post-office 
which takes it to New York or New Orleans for 
a penny will demand sixpence for carrying it to 
either of the other places named. Should he wish 
to send it to Bombay, Madras, or Calcutta, he 
must pay “‘letter postage,”—which, by way of 
Southampton, would be four shillings under two 
ounces :—while the very same packet will drop a 





communications relative to the bearing of the 
postage question on the acquisition and exchange | pri 
of old, scarce, and valuable books, and on the book 


Penny postage, post-office orders, and the reduc- 
tions which have been made in the postal charges 
on pamphlets and on other printed matter have 
been of immense benefit to the book trade;—-and, 
in some cases, have enabled new undertakings to 
be successfully carried out which could not have 
been established before the facilities to which we 
have alluded were in existence. We are told that 
one bookseller, having a large business in philolo- 
gical, historical, antiquarian, artistic, and other 
valuable and learned works, and who has wisely 
availed himself of all the assistance which the Post 
Office now affords, has, within five years, printed 
more than fifty catalogues of old books on'‘sale,— 
averaging generally about 2,000 copies of each, 
Nearly all these cata- 

t :—from which 
as accrued to the 


‘ Peninsular and Oriental” Company’smail steamer 
will carrya bulky packet of pamphlets to Singapore 
for five shillings :—but a single one weighing less 
than two ounces, carried by the same steamer, 
would be charged four shillings postage. If, as 
in the case of Ceylon already cited, the single 
packet were to be carried a thousand miles or so 
further—namely, to Hong Kong—it will cost only 
sixpence.—For these latter eccentricities, we are 
indebted to some mysterious arrangements and 
me a emanating from the Society of Merchant 
inces whose throne is in Leadenhall Street. 

It will surprise no one that, with such a tariff 
as the above in operation, a bookseller should say 
—‘At this rate I cannot send out catalogues on 
speculation. The postage would ruin me.”—The 
same writer adds—‘‘At the Cape, India, &c., I 
have customers; but not being able to send m 
catalogues at a low rate, I gradually lose them.” 

The serious impediments which these contradic- 
tory and expensive regulations must place in the 
way of trade and of literature, science, art and 
education may be easily conceived, but cannot be 
fully stated within any moderate limits :—and 
surely it is the policy of Government to place its 
Colonial subjects on as good a footing as is possible 
in such matters. The monotony so much com- 
plained of in Colonial life might be thus materially 
relieved, and the ideas of the colonists thereby 
raised and expanded :— while the feeling that 
they are far worse off than foreign nations with 
respect to their mother-country in such matters, 
cannot certainly assist in impressing their minds 
with the immense benefits of their connexion with 
the land of their fathers. 

The extension of the trade in books between this 
and foreign countries,—even those which, like the 
United States, rejoice in a low pamphlet postage, 
—is exceedingly restricted by the cost of letters 
passing between those countries. At the present 
time nearly all the orders received from abroad 
come through the hands of agents; but, if the 
postage were reduced to a penny or twopence, 
such orders would be sent direct to the bookseller 
here. The effect on the trade would be as striking 
and important as that of the removal of tortuous 
windings and obstructions from the banks and bed 
ofariver. Asin the preceding case, these remarks 
apply with tenfold force to our Colonies. 

The whole question of postage between this 
country anditsnumerous dependencies is in our own 
hands. No other nation can have a voice in the 
matter; and there are no difficulties in the way of 
an immediate and complete reform, that can by 
any peculiarity of vision or by any mode of argu- 
ment whatever, be exaggerated into impediments. 
The International Postage Association continues 
to proceed with vigour in its work,—and the 
general response exhibits the public estimate of its 
importance. We have just received a printed 
paper containing the names of about sixty gentle- 
men in all parts of the three kingdoms, who have 
been elected Honorary Corresponding Members of 
the Association,—and who will no doubt be very 
effective in making known the objects of the Asso- 
ciation throughout the country.—The majority of 
these gentlemen acted as Secretaries to the Local 
Committees for the Great Exhibition. We have 
been informed that measuresare taking to establish 
similar Associations in all the great sea-ports, and 
in many important manufacturing districts. The 
Council of the Association is in communication 
with the Chambers of Commerce and other com- 
mercial associations which exist throughout the 
kingdom :—and it is probable that the meeting of 
delegates which is to take place in London about 
the middle of next month, on the very important 
subject of the reform of our commercial law, will 
be taken advantage of by the Postage Association 
for a conference on the latter subject. 

Some time since, as our readers already know, 
the Association addressed a letter to the Ambas- 
sadors and other representatives of foreign countries; 
—and from nearly all of them answers have now 
been received expressive of the deepest interest in 
the movement. A large number of foreigners 
known for their intelligence in such matters have 
been invited to become the agents of the Associa- 





similar pamphlet at Ceylon for sixpence. —— 
is in the same predicament as Bombay. e 


tion in the various places wherein they reside;—- 
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and their notices of acceptance of the appointment | into friendly co-operation on some subjects at least 
those who had hitherto been separate in all. 
word, his province was not to attack or to destroy, 
—but to . 


in to be received. M. Legentil, the Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce in Paris, thus 
writes:—-“‘I have communicated to the Chamber 
of Commerce the letter which you were good 
enough to write tome. I am enabled to inform 
you, that it takes the most lively interest in the 
success of your enterprise,—and I am assured of 
its assistance whenever it may be called upon.— 
M. Horace Say, son of our celebrated economist, 
T. B. Say, himself the author of several works on 
political economy, and Secretary of our Chamber 
of Commerce, has expressed a desire to become a 
member of your honourable Association. Inmaking 
this announcement, I believe I enter into the views 
of your Society,—and I do not think that it could 
make a better acquisition.” 





PROFESSOR COWPER. 

Tue following particulars relating to the late 
Prof. Cowper—who died on Sunday last—have 
been supplied to us by a correspondent who knew 
him well and valued him highly. 


‘* The death of Mr. Cowper is another and heavy 
item in the account of losses which the country has 
lately sustained from the inroads of the grave. In 
the general application of science to the practical 
purposes of life few men stood higher than Prof. 
Cowper; but his most distinguished success was as 
an inventor and improver of machinery. For the 
printing machine, indeed, which has had so power- 
ful an effect in cheapening literature and the graphic 
art, and in placing them, with their ennobling 
influences, within reach of the masses of the popu- 
lation—Mr, Cowper accomplished that which Watt 
did for the steam-engine :—and, as with that yet 
more eminent man, while few things were too great 
to daunt him with their difficulties, none were 
small enough to be deemed unworthy of his notice. 
—Thus, almost everything which presented itself 
to his active and fertile mind was in some way 
improved. 

‘With the possession of great storesof knowledge 
Mr. Cowper combined, in a remarkable degree, 
the power of communicating knowledge to others: 
—as must have been felt by all who were fortunate 
enough to attend his classes at King’s College, or 
his more general lectures, or, indeed, who under 
any circumstances, and in whatever rank of life, 
applied to him for mental aid, or had the pleasure 
of meeting him in society. A friend of ours, 
himself of no mean standing either as a philoso- 
pher or a philanthropist, lately remarked, that 
he was never in Mr. Cowper’s company with- 
out being the better for it; and this gentleman 
does not stand alone in the feeling. Mr. Cowper 
was, indeed, ever bountiful with his knowledge, 
—and as eager in extending it to others as he 
was industrious in its acquirement for himself. 
Not a few men of humble origin have been 
enabled by his assistance to raise themselves 
into a sphere which they could not otherwise 
have reached,—but where they now find an 
appropriate field for their talent, and in turn assist 
in the great work of dissemination. Even during 
the intervals of his last illness Mr. Cowper was 
employed in preparing, at the request of the Prin- 
cipal of a college near Bombay, a series of models 
to enable the native inhabitants to improve their 
implements of husbandry and manufacture :—and 

some such work of benevolence he had almost 
always on hand. 

“One great cause of Prof. Cowper's success as a 
lecturer was, his adoption (whenever practicable) 
of the Pestalozzian principle of exhibiting things 
themselves,—instead of giving mere descriptions, 
or even drawings or models. Thus, in a lecture on 
the art of Pottery he would have before his audience 
a potter, with his wheel, to go through the very 
process of which he was speaking :—a mode o 

roceeding which, aided by descriptions at once 

ively and perspicuous, gave unusual clearness to 
the ideas that he wished to impart, and pleasure in 
their reception. 

‘* Leaving to others the easy task of finding differ- 
ences and flaws in conduct and in religious opinions, 
Mr. Cowper's delight was, to discover in men 


not long:—but computed by the work which he 
accomplished, few men have had a greater term of 
existence than Prof. Cowper. 
that his life was as happy as it was beneficent :— 
and it is consolatory to add, that its termination 
was collected, serene, and even cheerful.” 


miles :—the first eight of which over the mountains 
into the valley of the Tiber had better be done on 
horseback,—while the latter ten along the course 


¢| Say indeed with Horace, 
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efend and invent. 
‘‘Measured by mere space of time, his life was 


We rejoice to think 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Borgo San Sepolero. 
THE distance from La Verna hither is eighteen 





of that river make a delightful drive. 

Tt was on the morning of Trinity Sunday, that 
we left La Verna; and at an early hour a great 
number of the country people had already flocked 
in from the surrounding country on a visit half 
devotional, half festive, to the sanctuary. The 
costume of the peasantry here is different from 
that of the Val d’Arno, and the prevailing type of 
countenance among them is still more strikingly 
dissimilar. The face is short, very triangular, 
with an unusually great width between the eyes. 
And we noticed that general similarity of feature 
among them which is usually found to betoken 
a pure and unmixed race. The women wear a 
tight-fitting boddice and petticoat generally of 
blue or scarlet, and a black beaver hat,—which 
together with the not very dissimilar cast of fea- 
tures, reminded me much of the countrywomen of 
certain districts of Wales. 

Large preparations were being made in the 
convent for the reception of the numerous visitors 
expected, and the brisk frate foresteraio was more 
bustling and busy than ever. All the women dine 
together on these occasions in the rooms of the 
foresteria, and at night-fall go out to sleep where 
and how they can,—great numbers doubtless under 
the neighbouring rocks and trees. The men dine 
in the convent; and, as many as can be accommo- 
dated have beds there also. When these are all 
full, the extensive stables and out-houses are 
resorted to; and when these overflow, the church 
is opened to as many as choose to avail themselves 
of its benches, confessionals, altar-steps, &c. 

The open-handed extensiveness af these hos- 
pitable preparations for receiving the whole country 
wide struck me with much admiration, and, I con- 
fess, with not a little surprise. Here then, at 
least, thought I, we have a living specimen of a 
monastic house conducted after the fashion which 
so much endeared these institutions to the populace 
when wiser heads were bent on their destruction. 
It was not till the evening that I learnt that every 
one of these visitors carried with him or her their 
own provisions, and a money present to the friars 
besides,—and that these festivals were a source of 
large gains to the convent. So, the bouleversement 
of my ideas was put an end to, and my old ac- 
quaintance Mother Church appeared again as I 
had always known her, 

The first part of our ride was, after the woods of 
La Verna had been lost sight of, arid and bleak 
enough,—and it was not till we were in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the valley of the Tiber 
that we entered a more woodland district. We 
were bound for the little town of Pieve San 
Stefano,—the first whose wall the infant Tiber 
washes. It was not without some emotion that 
we—hackneyed old travellers as we were—-found 
ourselves on the margin of the classic stream,--here 
no “flavum Tiberim,” but a clear and dancing little 
rivulet, pure and bright as childhood. We might 





Vidimus (parvum) Tiberim retortis 

Littore Etrusco violenter undis; 
—but the convulsion was caused by a cart, which 
was irreverently using its sacred bed as a road. 
The stream rises about twelve miles off at a spot 
called Le Balze, distant about eighteen miles from 
the source of the Arno. It is a larger stream, 
however, here, modest as it is, than is the Arno 





points of sympathy and accordance, and to bring 


“The bridge over the Tiber at Pieve San Stefano 


is the third which crosses the river. We rode 
about a couple of miles up the stream to the second, 
a very ancient stone structure, called Ponte Assai 
The valley here is well cultivated and richly 
: richly 
wooded with oak. But above the Ponte Assai it 
becomes a strong ravine among barren hills, 
Pieve San Stefano is a clean little town, once 
walled, with a more than ordinarily decent count 
inn and a highly picturesque palazzo della Com. 
munita. The latter, as is very generally the case 
in Tuscany, has its venerable stone walls studded 
thickly all over with the armorial bearings of the 
long line of magistrates who under various 
changing titles governed the town during the 
republican and Medicean epochs. Some of these 
are carved in stone; but more are in the glazed 
and coloured earthenware which has made the 
name of Luca della Robbia famous. The facade 
of the Palazzo is decorated also with a fountain 
surmounted by a large representation in the same 
ware of the Woman of Samaria at the Well. 
About four miles from Pieve San Stefano, to 
the north-west in the midst of Apennines, and 
unapproachable by wheeled conveyance, is the 
village of Caprese, where Michael Angelo was born 
in the house of his father the village magistrate, 
But alas! there remains nothing here to repay the 
most enthusiastic pilgrim to spots of earth sancti- 
fied by their connexion with enduring names; 
unless the imagination can please itself by gazing 
at the hills which first met the gaze of the infant 
genius. For although the spot on which the house 
stood is pointed out, the dwelling which now occu- 
pies it is wholly modern. The name and fame of 
its one world-renowned citizen is by no means 
forgotten, however, at Caprese. Forgetfulness of 
their great men is not among the numerous faults 
of the Italians. Indeed, their eager picking up of 
every crumb of renown, that nothing may be lost, 
leads them rather into the opposite extreme, and 
sometimes to the verge of the ridiculous. 

The drive from Pieve San Stefano to Borgo San 
Sepolcro is charming,— the valley very green, very 
richly wooded, and very English. Oaks prevail 
among the timber; and in many places, where they 
cover the hill side, and come down to the very 
margin of the river, overshadowing its rippli 
stream, and breaking the sunlight into a thousan 
glancing fragments on its surface, the scene is one 
worthy of a Ruysdael or a Berghem. 

But why has the fancy to seek so far northwards 

for a pencil fitted for such a subject? Why have 
scarcely any Italian painters reproduced scenes of 
similar beauty on their canvas? It is not for want 
of these identical woods and waters having been 
scanned by many an artist eye. For, Borgo San 
Sepolcro is rich beyond most others of the third- 
rate cities of Italy in native artists. The beauty 
of nature was neglected, it will probably be said, 
because the omnipresent patronage of the Church 
attracted all talent in another direction. But the 
service of ecclesiastical patrons would not probably 
have been found wholly incompatible with the 
cultivation of landscape, had the heart and taste to 
appreciate it not been wanting. The truth is that 
these people are singularly insensible to any beauty 
of scenery except as it is connected with ideas of 
utility, abundance, and produce convertible to the 
comfort and well-being of man. The same thing 
is observable among the French. A plain waving 
with corn is far more beautiful to a man of Latin 
race than the most romantic rocky valley. The 
grander features of scenery which excite so power- 
fully and pleasurably the Saxon imagination are 
invariably qualified by these people with some 
adjective expressive of aversion. It is one of the 
many manifestations of character which cause me 
to maintain the opinion, in’ opposition to all that 
is popularly said of the fervour of southern imagl- 
nation, that this faculty of mind is to be found in 
much greater force and abundance among the 
population of northern Europe. Careless thinkers 
and inaccurate talkers are apt often, I think, to 
make a confusion in their ideas between fervour of 
passion and vigour of imagination. . 

But I am insensibly drifting into a vast subject 
which has little to do with my present letter, and 





| at a similar distance from its source. 





is far too large for its limits. 
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” shortly before reaching Borgo San Sepolero, the 
valley of the Tiber opens out into a magnificent 
Jain five or six miles in width, —once doubtless the 
pasin of a lake, The prettily situated town of 
Anghiari is seen seated on the declivity of the hills 
at the opposite side of it; and beneath its walls is 
inted out the site of the great battle in 1440 
tween the Milanese under the Visconti and the 
Tuscans and Papal troops which made Borgo a 
rt of the States of the Church, till, shortly after- 
wards Pope Eugenius was compelled by his fiscal 
necessities to sell it to the rich republicans of 
ce. 
Pity interest in looking over this beautiful plain 
was but little increased by these historical remi- 
niscences. The reader of Italian medieval history 
has so perpetually recurring a surfeit of such, that 
the more interesting thing to meet with would be 
q plain unmarred by any such event. But the 
annals of Borgo are crowded with a more than 
ordinary amount of sieges, slaughters, beleaguer- 
ings, and disastrous oustings of one bad master by 
some other equally worthless. Its worst persecu- 
tors appear to have been Churchmen. The Em- 
ror in the eleventh century made the Abbots of 
a Camaldolese monastery established there su- 
preme governors and sovereigns of the town, de- 
pending in spirituals only from the Pope. But 
this was highly distasteful to the neighbouring 
bishops of Citta di Castello and Arezzo. Both 
these prelates were exceedingly anxious about the 
spiritual welfare of the men of San Sepolero ; for 
the surrounding territory was fertile, and the dis- 
trict a rich one. At one time the celebrated war- 
rior bishop of Arezzo, Tarlati, established his au- 
thority in Borgo; till one dark night, his holy 
brother of Citth di Castello, taking advantage of 
the confusion into which a disastrous earthquake 
had thrown the town, came down upon them, and 
with a great expenditure of fire, sword and curses, 
reduced them under his pastoral care. 

And thus the annals go on till it seems to the 
tired reader that the story must soon end like the 
well-known legend which records the fatal termi- 
nation of the more celebrated battle between the 
Kilkenny cats. 

At last, in somewhat more quiet times, Leo the 
Tenth made Borgo a city; and from that period 
date most of the noble palaces and in some in- 
stances really fine facades which still decorate the 
streets. Few of these buildings seem to be inha- 
bited, and Borgo looks a world too wide for its 
shrunk fortunes. 

Borgo San Sepolcro is far less visited by English 
travellers than it deserves to be, not only for the 
beauty of the country around it, but for the sake 
of its treasures of Art. But it does not lie in the 
way anywhere :—and powerful indeed must be 
the attraction which can draw our tourists out of 
the beaten track. 

Tn this case the fault does not lie with Murray’s 
guide-book ; which details accurately, though 
vainly, the attractions for lovers of Art that are 
wasting their sweetness on the damp walls of the 
Borgo churches, The only remark indeed which 
Tam obliged in the interest of truth to make on 
the guide-book’s notice of San Sepolcro, is, alas! 
calculated to diminish the attractiveness of that 
writer's invitation thither. The “very tolerable 
inn, the Aquila Nera del Fiorentino,” which he 
speaks of, I am sorry to say exists not. Nor 
could I learn that any such had ever existed. The 
unusually bad best inn of the place is known only 
by the nickname of its owner, one “ Presciutino,” 
—which accurately rendered into English is, ‘‘ Little 
Ham.” It must be supposed that the worthy 
Citizen in question must have received at the font, 
and be known to the registers of his parish by, 
some other appellation; and possibly his presciutina 
may remember to have once upon a time heard 
the legal style and title of her lord and master. 
But “ Little Ham” is known to his fellow citizens 
by no other name;—and should the traveller desire 
to find his hostelrie he must ask for it under that 
name. I asked a pretty black-eyed child, some 
ten years old, in the house, whether she were a 
‘Presciutinina,”—and she answered in the affirma- 
tive with the most perfect gravity and simplicity. 

This mode of entirely sinking the proper and 





legal designation of an individual in a nickname, 
is a quaint peculiarity common among the populace 
of the Tuscan towns. 

To return, however, from Little Ham’s name to 
his inn :—I should advise the traveller intending to 
pass the night at San Sepolcro to obtain from the 
worthy people to whom I recommended him at 
Prato Vecchio a letter te some decent householder, 
who may be willing to receive him to bed and 
board;—an arrangement which there is never any 
great difficulty in making in the more remote towns 
of the Peninsula. 

From San Sepolero to Arezzo is twenty miles; 
—a very pleasing drive, in great part along the 
pretty valley of the Cerfonte, a streamlet that 
falls into the Tiber a little below San Sepolcro, 
In the prettiest part of the valley the road runs 
beneath the ruined tower of Ranco; whose noble 
owners the Tarlati—of the same family as Arezzo’s 
warlike bishop—we find from the local chroniclers, 
were at the close of the fourteenth century the 
terror and pest of the surrounding country,—and 
were at length with no little trouble muzzled by 
the citizens of Florence. 

And thus the traveller again falls into the beaten 
track at Arezzo, 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue subscription towards a fund forremoving the 
reproach which the fact of an unmarked and un- 
honoured grave utters against the friends and ad- 
mirers of Thomas Hood is progressing—as we never 
doubted it would—in a way that shows how much 
of the neglect was due only to ignorance of the fact. 
The subscriptions, though as yet only privately 
sought, have already reached the sum of 150/.; and 
adhesions are daily coming in to John Watkins, 
Esq., 34, Parliament Street, and to him and other 
members of the Hood Monument Committee at 
the Whittington Club, in the Strand. The Duke 
of Devonshire has sent a subscription of 25/. ;— 
and amongst the list of subscribers we find also 
the following names ;—Lords Brougham, Carlisle, 
and Dudley Stuart, the Right Honourables T. B. 
Macaulay and B. Disraeli, Messrs. Samuel Rogers, 
C. W. Dilke, sen., C. W. Dilke, jun., Douglas 
Jerrold, T. K. Hervey, J. Westland Marston, 
W. C. Macready, Hepworth Dixon, E. Moxon, 8. 
Phelps, Charles Swain, and Misses Eliza Cook and 
Cushman.—Mr. Macaulay, before forwarding his 
subscription, paused to inquire into the condition 
of the poet’s surviving family,—being, we suppose, 
of opinion that, in case it were needed, a subscrip- 
tion for “‘ bread” should take precedence of that 
for a “‘stone :”—and it may remove the scruples 
of any who might hesitate on the same ground, to 
know that, having satisfied himself that what was 
necessary in the former respect had been done, he 
felt at liberty to forward a liberal subscription for 
the monument. 

While the voices raised in deprecation of the 
neglect which has too long sat by this grave 
are finding their way into every nook and cor- 
ner of the island,—waking echoes and calling 
out responses in unexpected places,—-we are glad 
to hear of a graceful little act having been done 
in a foreign town in honour of a brother of the 
bays. No reader of ours needs to be now 
informed that Thomas Campbell died at Boulogne, 
—within view of the dividing seas whose romance 
and historic glory he had sung so well. But not 
every one in whose ears lingered the music of his 
verse could find in that town the individual house 
in which the poet breathed his last,—and in a few 
years, the generation of living men being swept 
away, the pilgrims of his genius might have sought 
in vain to give to his image a local habitation 
there :—as is now the case with the poet Churchill. 
The house in which Le Sage, the author of ‘Gil 
Blas,’ expired, in the same town, has long been 
marked by a tablet bearing a brief inscription. A 
similar monitory and memorial tablet, we learn 
from the Inverness Courier,—to which journal Dr. 
Beattie, the friend and physician of the poet, has 
communicated the particulars,— bearing the words, 
Ici est mort Thomas Campbell, auteur des Plaisirs 
de V Espérance, xv Juin, MpCccxLiv, has just been 
affixed to the outer wall near the window of the 





| chamber in which the poet died.—For the sake of 


the motive, the absurdity of the form may in some 
degree be overlooked :—but certainly, the inscrip- 
tion would have reported more intelligibly, as 
well as more correctly, to posterity if the parties 
could have prevailed on themselves to call Mr. 
Campbell’s poem ‘The Pleasures of Hope.’ As it 
stands, the inscription is simply nonsense. 

Her Majesty has been pleased to grant a yearly 
pension of 75/. to Dr. Charles Richardson, “in 
consideration of his services to literature as the 
author of a new Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage.” 

Some time since we announced to our readers 
the projected establishment of an Archeological 
Society for the investigation of subjects connected 
with the history and antiquities of the county of 
Surrey. That in the spread of the Archzological 
spirit throughout theshires of England, it should not 
sooner have made a settlement in a county so abun- 
dant in the material on which it feeds may well be 
matter of surprise. When at length started, the 
matter has been taken warmly up,—and is making 
good progress. The promoters of the scheme jus- 
tify its claim by an enumeration of a few out of 
the numerous localities in the county which in- 
terest the antiquary. ‘‘ Southwark,” they say, 
‘possesses in St. Saviour’s one of the finest 
and most ancient churches in England, wherein 
rest the remains of Gower, the great poet. Here 
stood Shakspeare’s playhouse, ‘The Globe ;’ here 
he lived, and in the church is buried his brother, 
as well as Fletcher and Massinger. Further on is 
Chaucer's hostel, ‘ The Tabard ;’ here, also, resided 
Anna Boleyn. Lambeth has its fine archiepi- 
scopal palace, and its ancient church. Here died 
Canute, and here the Lollards suffered. Kingston, 
where our ancient Saxon kings were crowned, and 
where the king-making Earl of Warwick resided. 
Richmond, the favourite residence of our monarchs, 
and where three of the greatest— Edward the Third, 
Henry the Seventh, and Queen Elizabeth, ended 
their days. Chertsey, for ever associated with the 
name of Cowley. Runnymede, immortalized as the 
scene of the great triumph of England's liberties. 
The specimens of early ecclesiastical architecture 
of Surrey are numerous and interesting; and it has 
the remains of two ancient castles—those of Farn- 
ham and Guildford—and the ruinsof three monastic 
edifices, Newark Priory, Waverley Abbey, and St. 
Catherine’s Hill. The ancient manor houses of 
Loseley, Beddington, and Sutton are amongst the 
finest of their kind, as may be seen by referring to 
Nash’s beautiful work on ‘The Mansions of Eng- 
land in the Olden Time.’”—In reply to many 
inquirers on the subject, whom, at the time we were 
not able to answer, we may now say that the party 
to be addressed by persons desiring further infor- 
mation is, the honorary secretary, Mr. George Bish 
Webb, No. 1, St. James’s Square, Notting Hill. 

The Time question is making progress in the 
west of England. The Town Council of Bath 
resolved at a meeting on Tuesday last to keep 
Greenwich time in future at all the public estab- 
lishments of that city. 

A step—and to some extent an important one— 
has been made in the direction of a decimal system 
of notation as regards weights and measures. The 
Bank of England have given notice that from 
the 1st of next month the only weights used in the 
Bullion Office of that establishment will be “ the 
Troy ounce and its decimal parts,”—superseding 
by that change the preseut system of pounds, 
ounces, pennyweights and grains. Practically the 
change will be a great convenience to all parties 
concerned. It will facilitate business and prevent 
mistakes:—for the intricacy of thecalculations ren- 
dered necessary by the old Troy divisions of weight 
was most tedious and perplexing.—Another step 
in the same path is, the re-issue of a new supply 
of “‘florins,”—that is, of two-shilling pieces; and 
it is understood that gradually the half-crowns 
will be withdrawn from circulation. The new coin 
itself is a great improvement on the unfortunate 
production which some two or three years ago 
brought the name of ‘‘florin” into extreme un- 
popularity. This time, there is at least nothing to 
complain of as regards curtailment of the Queen’s 
style and title:—and although the impression 
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ight perhaps have been sharper than it is with 
po me st it cannot be denied that the coin 
asa whole is artistically a respectable as well as a 
useful addition to our circulating medium. 

Without, as we have said, the intervention of any 
of those theatrical aids which a neighbouring town 
seems so fond of calling to its side whenever it has 
a striking act to perform before the world of spec- 
tators, near and distant,—the men of Liverpool 
threw open on Monday last, for the first time, the 
doors of their new Library and Museum for the 
People. The mayor of the year, in a few simple 
and earnest words, pointed out the objects and 
ideas of those who had founded the institution. 
He spoke of this institution as in its infancy ; 
and announced that ‘‘steps would be taken to 
render the Museum worthy of the town by a 
proper and just investment of those funds which 
are at the disposal of the corporation, —and which,” 
as he said, ‘‘could not be better devoted than to 
the intellectual advancement of the people.”—A 
conditional bequest from the late Earl of Derby to 
the town of Liverpool, as our readers will remem- 
ber, was the original motive to the efforts which 
have resulted in the celebration now referred to. 
The Derby collection of Natural History consists 
of 18,700 different specimens,—itself a museum. 
The library already numbers 10,000 volumes; and 
before the year is out the Committee propose to 
add to this literary store 4,000 volumes more. 
Several ‘‘ valuable pictures have been presented to 
the library,” says the Chairman of the Committee, | 
‘‘and they hope to found a gallery of Art worthy 
of Liverpool” in connexion with it.—The world 
has hitherto known of Manchester and Liverpool 
as rivals in trade and opulence,—but these great 
centres of the intellect and energy of Lancashire ' 
are now entering with seeming good will and mu- | 
tual emulation on a rivalry of altogether higher 
character. ‘‘ Let Manchester look to its laurels,” 
cried the chief promoter of the free library, —‘“‘for 
Liverpool will yet be at the head of every provin- | 
cial town in institutions of the like nature.”—We 
do not remember to have heard anything much — 
more to the purpose said on similar occasions by | 
those orators who are brought from a distance to 
interpret the worthy doings and meanings of a 
great municipality to itself. 

The Earl of Ellesmere, following an example 
which appears to be growing into a fashion with ' 
our literary nobles, has been lecturing to the 
members of a mechanics’ institute at Worsley. His 
theme was—‘ The Life and Character of the late 
Duke of Wellington.’ 

The daily papers announce the death of the Rev. 
Edward Mangin, Prebendary of Rath, in the dio- 
cese of Killaloe. Mr. Mangin was the editor of 
the impression of Richardson the novelist’s works 
published in nineteen volumes in the year 1811,— 
and the author of a little volume published in 1833 
called ‘ Piozziana, or Recollections of Mrs. Piozzi.’ 
Mr. Mangin was not very well fitted for an editor, | 
—and he has done for Richardson very little more 
than the printer could have done without much 
labour in research or sagacity of observation. His | 
‘Piozziana’ adds little to our knowledge of a | 
remarkable woman,—while it suggests at every 
turn the not very encouraging reflection of an | 
exhausted reader, ‘‘what a book Boswell might | 
have given had he enjoyed Mr. Mangin’s oppor- | 
tunities.”"—Mr. Mangin was in his eightieth year at | 
the time of his death. 

From Lyons we hear of the death, in that city, 





of Mr. Vicars Griffith,—Assistant Secretary to the 


Royal Dublin Society. 
—and died suddenly. 
Our recent remarks on the state and pro- 
spects of the City Literary Institution have called | 
forth some statements from a Correspondent on 
“the defective management” of the Islington | 
Literary and Scientific Society. The writer ob- 
serves, that this institution ‘‘ with a failing exche- 
uer, and a dilapidated building, will soon follow 
the-fate of the City Institution unless some whole- 
some change be adopted. The funds are so inade- 
quate,” he adds, ‘‘ that the committee have lately 
thought it necessary to send begging letters to 
all the subscribers, (proprietary and annual) for 
aid towards the necessary repairs of the building, 


He was travelling alone, 





and yet they pertinaciously refuse to avail them- 
selves of a very legitimate source of profit—the 
letting of the lecture-room for appropriate and 
unexceptionable purposes. I know that recently 
application was made for the use of the room for 
agroup meeting of emigrants, but as usual met with 
a refusal. The committee of management, or rather 
of mismanagement, is selected exclusively from the 
body of proprietors—the larger body of annual sub- 
scribers being wholly unrepresented in the govern- 
ment—+ine tlle lachryme. To prove that the com- 
mitteeare hurrying on to the destruction of the Insti- 
tution, I will mention, that they have lately stopped 
the supply of several weekly and monthly periodi- 
cals, a measure which was protested against in 
writing by upwards of eighty-five subscribers, and 
the only answer which they deigned to make to 
this protest was—‘ that they thought those mem- 
bers who had signed it had done so without suffi- 
cient reflection.’”—It is rarely that these mixed 
bodies work well together. The proprietorial 
government—whether the council be large or small 
—is so hostile to the free and popular ideas on 
which mechanics and literary institutions are 
founded, that we are never surprised when con- 
stitutions so anomalous come to an end. In com- 
binations for social and educational purposes — 
clubs, societies and institutions,—the only sound 
rule is—that applied to politics on a larger scale— 
everything for the members and by the members. 
Our attention is drawn to a literary serial of a 
rather novel character,—the production of young 
men and women connected with the London Me- 
chanics’ Institution. It bears the name of the Birk- 
beck Magazine, and reports the transactions of the 
Society —criticizes the discussions and dramatic 
performances of the members,—and opens its pages 
to miscellaneous effusions in verse and prose. It 
would be unjust to apply the severe canons of 


_ literary criticism to efforts so unpretending in 


their forms—and we would rather think of the 
love that has inspired the writers than of their 
relative imperfections. Apart from any question 
of excellence, it is a pleasing fact that the workin 

mind of the Metropolis should seek to put forth 
its power and its ideas in this particular way— 
itself an education and a discipline. Six numbers 
of the Magazine are now before us:—the con- 
tents of which are varied, from papers in the high 
oracular vein the mystical no-meaning of which 
is so seductive to young men and so easy to imi- 
tate, down to comicalities in the manner of, and at 
avery respectful distance from, Thomas Hood. On 
the whole, the papers evince more native power than 


' culture :— the thought is better than the style. 


Both, nevertheless, partake in a great measure of 
the nature of reflected lights :—as must necessarily 
be the case in the writings of young people whose 
minds are unformed and whose education is incom- 
plete. We are assured, that the writers “ have 
but scanty leisure for self-improvement,” and are 
‘‘indebted to the teaching of the Institution for 
the little which they have gleaned in the fields of 


' knowledge :”—-so that, this little Magazine the off- 


spring of the London Mechanics’ Institution, must 
be received as a favourable testimonial to the effi- 
ciency of its working power. 

The Bishop of Rochester, as Visitor of the Cathe- 
dral, has given his verdict, on the appeal of Mr. 
Whiston, in favour of that gentleman’s re-instate- 
ment in his office of Head Master of the Grammar 
School in that town :—but on conditions which 
will scarcely satisfy the public, or, as we should 
think, meet the views of the reformer himself. 

A letter from the Commissioners of National 
Education in Ireland to Col. Ludlow Beamish 
states, that the Government is still prepared to 
encourage the establishment of an agricultural 
school in Cork, for the province of Munster,—a 
project which, it may be recollected, was a favourite 
one with the Earl of Clarendon. The Commis- 
sioners, before recommending any advance of the 
money required, expect that a “‘satisfactory” 
lease of the necessary premises should be obtained ; 
they are willing, on such terms, that a farm of 
120 acres, at 30s. per acre, should be taken, and 
that a school-room capable of accommodating 100 
pupils should be erected on the farm. 

The friends of peace and international arbitra- 





tion are to hold a conference at Manch arly in 
January ofthe new year. This argument of pen 
in spite of ridicule and opposition in man quarte 
makes way with the general public,—slowly like 
all great truths and steadfast things, but calm} 
and certainly. It is believed that a large gather 
ing of those who sympathize with the objects of 
the Association will be present. But, notwith. 
standing the acceptance which the doctrine of 
arbitration in lieu of the sword is receiving amo 
intelligent men, it is somewhat melancholy to 
reflect that England is perhaps the only coun 
in Europe in which those who have eretofore 
taken the most active part in its proceedings would 
just now be allowed to meet in session. How 
many of those who last year in Paris charmed 
the ears of listening nations with the pastoral 
eloquence of peace—from Victor Hugo downwards 
—are now wanderers and exiles from the land for 
the pacific disposition of which they answered, as 
it were but yesterday, to the world! 

An Exhibition of Local Industry, Arts and 
Antiquities has been opened at Salisbury with 
appropriate ceremonies. The influence of the 

yde Park meeting can be traced in various 
arrangements of the collections, as well as in the 
splash of perfumed fountains and the sound of 
musical instruments. The display of silver wares, 
cutlery, sadlery, Wiltshire cloth, whips, upholstery, 
and Axminster carpets give an industrial ag 
to the Exhibition. The section of Antiquities and 
Relics is, however, the centre of attraction,—for 
in that section are deposited the personal relics 
of Nelson—his various orders, the seal of Copen- 
hagen, some portion of his hair, his letters, his 
portraits, and a very curious autograph of Lady 
Hamilton. By the side of these modern antiques 
lie ancient vases and rusty swords—broken tiles 
and sepulchral brasses—and all the miscellaneous 
treasury of pots and pans to be found in every 
collection of county antiquities.—The Exhibition 
promises on the whole to be useful and agreeable. 

The Committee of the Dublin Industrial Exhi- 
bition have come to a resolution thus early to pre- 
serve the building now rapidly arising in Merrion 
Square from future demolition. It has been re- 
solved to make such efforts as may be necessary 
to retain the edifice—but on another and more 
permanently available site—for the future benefit 
of the Irish public:—and a deputation from the 
committee have had a satisfactory conference with 
the Lord Lieutenant on the subject. 

The American papers bring intelligence of the 
steady progress of the association charged with the 
Industrial Exhibition of all Nations in New York. 
We have also received a number of documents 
from the offices in London, containing the various 
decisions arrived at by the municipality of New 
York and by the committee.—The papers seem to 
offer not only very liberal terms to European pro- 
ducers who may choose to venture their articles 
in the other world, but likewise every guarantee 
for their proper exhibition in the chief market 
of America, and, if unsold, their safe return to 
Europe. The Americans undertake to remove 
goods and packages from the European ports free 
of expense to the owners—to house them without 
rent charge—and to re-ship and deliver them safely 
at the wharves from whence they were taken. They 
bear all charges of whatsoever nature, including 
marine insurance and fire insurance,—unless the 
things be sold in New York, when the expenses 
must be repaid to the committee. Whether any 
large number of European manufacturers will be 
found willing to prepare and transmit their articles 
on these terms we cannot of course tell; but seeing 
how much Europe gained from the inventions sent 
over last year from the United States,—from the 
build of a yacht and the construction of a steam- 
plough, down to the making of a lock and the 
principle of a revolver—it would be only a fair 
return to respond somewhat generously to this 
of the American people. 

The American Expeditions to explore the seas 
of China, Japan, Behring’s Straits, and the routes 
between San Francisco and the Chinese ports, are 
rapidly preparing in the dockyards of the Union. 
The Journal of Commerce states, that the Alle- 
ghanny-is fitting out at Norfolk :—its destination 
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js the waters of China. The Vincennes, says the 
National Intelligencer, is to explore the Japanese 
geas and the general routes,—following, we sup- 

in the wake of the more warlike Expedition 
now hastening to Jeddo and Nagasaki. These 

itions promise to extend our scanty know- 

of the hitherto sealed regions of the East— 
of the ethnography and manners not less than of 
the physical science. 

e find it officially announced by the Committee 
of Council on Education that Mr. Joseph Bowstead 
has been appointed an Inspector of Schools,—that 
the Reverends William Birley, J. G. C. Fussell, J. 
W. D. Hernaman, R. L. Koe, and R. F. Meredith 
have been named Assistant Inspectors of Schools, 
and that the Rev. Thomas Wilkinson has received 
an appointment to be an Inspector of Episcopal 
Schools in Scotland. 

The Irish correspondence of the Daily News 
says :—“‘ It is understood that the commission for 
the translation and publication of the ancient Irish 
Brehon Laws, as recommended by Lord Clarendon 
at the close of his government, has actually been 
issued. The work is to be executed in the same 
way as has been adopted for similar collections of 
ancient Saxon and Welsh laws,—and the under- 
taking of it has given great satisfaction to the 
literary classes in Ireland.” 

An attempt was made on Saturday week, by 
the Messrs. Newall, to lay down an electric wire 
between Port Patrick and Donaghadee,—but, once 
again without success. This is the third time that 
the endeavour to connect the two islands has failed. 
In the last attempt, the contractors had got within 
seven miles of the Irish coast all right; and when 
they found they could not reach the land, they 
began to arrange for marking the end of the rope 
with buoys,—when it unfortunately slipped away 


from them and sank in deep water :—and the whole | 


task must be commenced anew.—Were it not that 
the wires in the Siraits of Dover are all this time 
safely at work, these repeated failures would greatly 
discourage submarine telegraphic enterprise. 

The tribute paid to poets is seldom in the current 
coin of the realm. An exception has, however, 
recently been made in favour of Schiller and his 
heirs,—a M. Leidersdorff having bequeathed to his 
male descendants, for ever, a pension of 60/. a year, 
‘tas a tribute of admiration to the poet’s genius.” 

The Government of Madrid—following, as its 
custom is, in the wake of the prevalent policy 
of France—has just fulminated a special decree 
against the introduction or reproduction of certain 
French books in that country. MM. Eugtne Sue 
and A. Dumas figure at the head of this literary 
proscription list; but Madame Dudevant does not 
altogether escape,—her greatest and most popular 
work being formally interdicted in Spain. The 
list itself will suggest to the initiated the probable 
reason for this stretch of authority. It consists of 
—1. ‘Les Mystéres de Paris,’ ‘ Le Juif Errant,’ 
‘Martin, I'Enfant Trouvé,’ ‘Les Sept Péchés 
Capitaux,’ ‘Les Mystéres du Peuple,’ ‘La Bonne 
Aventure,’ ‘Les Enfants de l’Amour,’ ‘ Fernand 
Duplessis, ou les Mémoires d’un Mari,’ and ‘Ma- 
thilde,’ by M. Eugtne Sue.—2. ‘Consuelo,’ by 
George Sand.—3. ‘Les Mémoires du Diable,’ ‘La 
Lionne,’ ‘La Confession Générale,’ by Frédéric 
Soulié.— 4, ‘Piquillo Aliaga,’ by M. Eugtne 
Scribe.— 5. ‘Le Chevalier de Maison Rouge,’ 
‘ Les Mémoires d’un Médecin,’ ‘Le Collier de la 
Reine,’ ‘Un Bal de Carnaval,’ and ‘Olympe de 
Cléves,’ by Alexandre Dumas.—Of course, as in 
all such cases of interference with the free literary 
preference of a reading public, there will be an 
immediate demand for these prohibited volumes 
in all the markets of Spain. 

The Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin has 
lost the youngest of its Members—Dr. Eisensten: 
—aged only thirty, yet recognized, say the papers 
of that capital, as the first living mathematician of 
Germany, Dr. Eisensten had succeeded the 
illustrious Jacobi in the Chair of the Academy. 


en, LIFE of WELLINGTON (honoured by the presence 
Dak, er Majesty, the Royal Family, and the late Duke).—The 
Saude Chamber and Walmer Castle are now added to this, the 
CAR complete DIORAMA of HIS GRACE’S MILITARY 
he > arn ever exhibited. Daily. at Three and Eight o'clock. 
K ms8sion, 18., 28, 6d.,and 38. —Also,a Descriptive Memoir and 
ey to the Diorama, illustrated, price 18. 
GALLERY UF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street. 





THE GOLD FIELDS OF AUSTRALIA.—This NEW 
MOVING PANORAMA, Painted, from Sketches made upon 
the spot, by J. 8. Prout, is EXHIBITED daily at 309, Regent 
Street, next the Pelypchnle. Among the principal Scenes are— 
Shey 2 Sound — Madeira — Cape of Good Hope— South Sea 
Whale Fishing—Meibourne—Geelong—The Road to the Diggings 
— Mount Alexander—Sydney—The Blue Mountains—Summer-hill 
Creek — Ophir — Encampment of Guild Diggers by Moonlight.— 
Admission, ls. ; Reserv ts, 2s.; Gallery, 6d. At Three and 
Eight o'clock. —The Descriptive Lecture is given by Mr. Prout. 





TO ARTISTS, INVENTORS, &. &.—The Directors of the 
Ri L_ POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION (Patron H.R.H. 
ALBERT) Mityir GIVE NOTICE, that DEPO- 


GREEN’S GUIDE-ROPE 

. iT WEEK of Mr. BUCKLA 
on MUSIC, in which he will sing the NATIONAL SONG on the 
DEATH of WELLINGTON.—Admission, ls. ; Schools, and Chil- 
dren under ten, half-price. 
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tend to accumulate about the poles and to recede 
from the equator. Thus the area of the polar 
lands would be lessened, while that of the equa- 
torial would be increased. If the general decrease 
of temperature at the earth’ssurface from early geolo- 
gical epochs down to the more recent be aceounted 
for on Sir Charles Lyell’s theory, the area of the 
polar lands should, on the contrary, have increased, 
and that of the equatorial diminished. It thus 


appears, as far as geological observations enable us 

to judge, that Playfair’s theory of the figure of the 

earth and Sir Charles Lyell’s theory of climates, 

pia- | both of which are put forward by the latter in sup- 

port of his general views, are ily i 

tent with each other. I am, &c. 
Cork, Oct. 13. 


rily 








SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. 
EntTomMoLocicaL. —Oct. 4. —J. O. Westwood, 
| Esq., President, in the chair.—By permission of 
| the Zoological Society this meeting was held at 
| their house :—the new rooms of the Society, at 

12, Bedford Row, not being quite ready.—J. C, 
| Pickersgill, Esq. was elected a Member; and C. W. 
| Quin, Esq. and R. Shield, Esq. were elected Sub- 

scribers.—Mr. Bond exhibited some living larve 

of the scarce Anticlea Berberata from Cambridge- 
_ shire.—Mr. Weir exhibited Coleophora deauratella, 
| and the very rare Elachista trapeziella from near 
| Tunbridge Wells. — Mr. E. Shepherd exhibited 
| several rare Lepidoptera from Dover, including 
Plusia orichalcea, Spelotis catalenca, and Vanessa 
Antiopa. — Mr. S. Stevens exhibited a Vanessa 
Antiopa recently caught near Hampstead.—Mr. 
Hunter brought for distribution a number of 
Mononychus Pseudacori taken in the seeds of Tris 
fetidissima in the Isle of Wight. Mr. Hunter 
described a new method of using sugar for attract- 
ing night-flying moths by dipping cloths into the 
usual solution and hanging them on bushes; this 
in many places is a more convenient method of 
employing the bait than putting it on the trunks 
of trees, and one preparation of the cloths will 
suffice for a week.—It was first adopted by Mr. 
Winchester, one of Her Majesty’s gardeners at 
Cowes.—Mr. Douglas exhibited E/achista testaculla 
bred from Sison Amomum, and Roeslerstammia 
pygmeana bred from Solanum dulcamara.—The 
Secretary read a paper on the identification of the 
Microlepidoptera whose larve mine in leaves, de- 
scribed and figured in the ‘Mémoires’ of De Geer 
and Réaumur. He also read an account of the 
habits and mode of capture of the ‘‘Groo-groo 
worms” of the West Indies, where these larve of 
a Prionus are esteemed delicate food. 








MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tves. British Meteorological, 7.—Council. 





SIR CHARLES LYELL’S THEORY OF GEOLOGICAL 
CLIMATES. 


I have now seen for the first time a letter of 
a correspondent in the Atheneum of October 2, 
with reference to a paper which I read at the late 
meeting of the British Association. These re- 
marks seem to originate in a misconception on the 
part of the writer as to the nature of the inconsis- 
tency discussed in my paper. Ido not maintain 
that any inconsistency exists between Sir Charles 
Lyell’s theory of climates and the observed fact of 
the earth’s polar compression; but I believe I have 
proved his theory to be inconsistent with the mode 
of accounting for that compression which he ad- 
duces in his ‘ Principles of Geology.’ He adopts 
the views of Playfair and Sir John Herschel, by 
which the oblateness of the earth is attempted to 
be explained without the hypothesis of its former 
existence in a state of fluidity. If, in conformity 
with these views, we suppose the earth to be a 
solid mass becoming more and more oblate by the 
action of superficial causes, it will follow, as T have 
elsewhere shown,* that the difference between the 
oblateness of the solid mass and its liquid coating 
would decrease up to a certain limit. Whence it 
follows that the waters at the earth’s service would 





* Proceedings of the Royal lrisk Academy, Vol. IV., 
3. 
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PINE ARTS 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Berlin. 

Ir may be asserted without any risk of cor- 
rection, that there are not two such modern bronzes 
standing in such close neighbourhood in any other 
European city, as the Amazon of Kiss, on the 
steps of the Museum, and Rauch’s Frederick the 
Great at the end of the Linden, here. The former 
however, is not well placed. The group demands 
isolation on a pedestal. As it stands, with a de- 
scent before it and a heavy building in the back- 
ground, it has an effect of being dragged back- 
wards which is not happy. The latter is a pom- 
pous and noble work. The king towers above his 
warriors,—and Art could scarcely do more at once 
to ennoble and to perpetuate the traits of his per- 
son and the peculiarities of his bearing. The horse 
is good—though not wholly free from the stiff old- 
fashioned gusto which so long ordained that the 
horse of marble or of brass which a Marcus Aure- 
lius or a Colleoni was to bestride should have a 
certain sculptural weight and pomposity to befit 
the occupation and the material. Betwixt this and 
our prancing charger in Pall Mall East, there is 
a golden mean,—hardly found, I venture to think, 
by Prof. Rauch. The pedestal has remarkable 
novelty. At each of the four corners of the quad- 
ranglar mass that supports the shallower slab on 
which the horse is placed, are, as your readers 
already know, four of Frederick’s generals on horse- 
back,—connected by groups of less prominent mili- 
tary figures—with other personages in the back- 
ground, executed in still lower relief. The dif- 
ference of scale betwixt the riders and the statue 
which they adorn and glorify, is not wholly pleas- 
ing: and it may be further objected, that the huge 
mass behind them and the narrow space on which 
they have to manceuvre oy them something of a 
shouldered-up theatrical look. Nay more, a Smell- 
fungus might hint that this close and cumbrous 
festoon of human figures offers too little play of light 
and shadow, and that its richness is purch at 
the price of that stern simplicity which is proper to 
a military monument. Even in a frieze, with its 
far inferior conditions of relief, Thorwaldsen has 
shown us how variety, number and grandeur may 
consist with ease and simplicity in composition ; 
and, although it may be maaiel that metal admits 
of a more florid conception than marble, it must 
be owned that the eye has here to study in 
and again the design ere it is mastered thoroughly. 
Let all these cavils, however, be accredited, and 
Rauch’s work must still be admired as a work alike 
worthy and magnificent, which puts the best of 
our best monumental efforts in England to shame ! 

The Petri-Kirche (not yet completed) is new 
since I was last in Berlin. This is a tall brick 
building, of that cheap and insipid order of Gothic 
which recalls those by-gone structures that our 
vestries were used to commission from the church- 
carpenters in the days when medizvalism was not. 
Poorer in gusto, more bald, more angular and less 
fantastic the details could not be. Yet the build- 
ing has a certain grandeur from its height ;—and 
the spire, though so slim as to belong rather to the 
family of minarets and pinnacles t to that of 
spires, is still graceful in its proportions. 

From church to coffee-house is a long step :—but 
contrasts sometimes contain a suggestion in their 





| Very extremity. Elsewhere, I have remarked 
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apropos of novelties in Germany, that never were 
its opera-houses so magnificent as now, when 
German opera is so confessedly in its leaden age. 
It may be in like manner observed, that never 
were coffee-house architecture and decoration so 
sumptuous as at the present time, when every 
one seems agreed as to the dislocation and dis- 
ruption of society, and when class-antipathy of 
soldier against burgher, of workman against pay- 
master, of the noble against the humbly-born, 
is almost at boiling point. Certainly, the Gleims 
and the Tiedges of old Germany would have 
fancied themselves in the domain of Prince Silver- 
wings had they been set down to drink their beer, 
and prose concerning the slow literature and stiff 
art of their epoch, in such a superb palace as 
Kroll’s new coffee-house, which has just been re- 
built in the Thiergarten! I have as yet seen 
nothing so gay and brilliant in Germany as this 
vast establishment, and few things more tasteful 
than its decoration, — which, here, one enjoys 
doubly because it is neither allegorical nor esthetic. 
The very brain aches with toil to comprehend the 
far, and deep, and heavy, and sublime ideas which 
those of the fresco school now lavish upon every 
space of wall committed to their care; and it is a 
relief to find in this new palace of dainty delights 
neither a Phenix to tell of the recent conflagration, 
nor a history in many pictures by which the birth, 
progress and prosperity of coffee-houses and Casinos 
is mythically exposed,—but merely rich and taste- 
ful ceilings and wall-pannels, which cheer the eye 
without inebriating or bewildering the fancy of the 
hungry who go forth to sup, or of the lover of dance- 
music who desires no pleasure more profound than 
such as is administered by Herr Engel, the Concert 
Meister. 

The Exhibition of modern pictures at present 





open here, however, does not partake of the tfans- 
cendentalism just remarked upon. Far from it, 
realism is curiously in the ascendant. There is no 
religious or biblical subject of any mark ;—but | 
there are as many portraits as we show in our 
own Trafalgar Square,—one or two large historical | 
attempts,—and the rest are piéces de genre and land- | 
scapes. As regards the representation of Prussian 
Art, the display cannot be called rich. Herr | 
Schrader exhibits a gallery picture on the often- 
— subject of the Death of Leonardo da Vinci. 
err Menzel has a more clever conversation-piece, 
‘A Concert at Sans Souci in 1750,’—with portraits 
of the flute-playing monarch among his satellites. | 
The unpleasant texture, however, of this picture 
and the lurid light thrown over it are such as greatly 
to impair its effect. A large composition by Herr 
Reickert, of Magdeburg, ‘Galileo before the In- | 
quisition,’ has merit. The portraits by Profs. Begas 
and Magnus (of Berlin) disappoint; as generally 
exhibiting a cold and heavy stiffness in place of 
character, and a leathery surface for flesh which 
tells untowardly in the female portraits. In 
England, M. Winterhalter does not pass for super- | 
excellent as a colourist,—here, by contrast, a full- | 
length portrait of his seems instinct with fresh | 
youth and warm life. As a proof how little all | 
these academical strivings can effect, one need only | 
refer to the ‘ Portrait of M. Meyerbeer,’ by Prof. 
Begas; the attenuated formality of which does not 
convey the look of inspiration obviously tried hard 
for by the painter. While on the subject of Prus- 
sian portraits of distinguished Prussian artists, I 
may digress for a moment to mention that the 
room appropriated to engravings contains Herr 
Seidel’s line engraving of a portrait of Mendels- 
sohn by Prof. Magnus,—in expression and cha- 
racter infinitely superior to any of the original 
works here exhibited by the painter, and possibly 
the best resemblance of that beautiful countenance 
which is now to be hoped for. Yet the sadness 
of expression, amounting almost to pain and 
presage of an early death — which from the 
original would have passed like a momentary 
shadow—makes this work too melancholy. —To 
return :—among these portrait artists, the best 
painting in flesh is exhibited in an unobtrusive por- 
trait of a Lady, in a greenish dress, by Herr Rich- 
ter. To judge from its position, however, this 
gentleman may not be a prophet in his own town 


of Berlin. 





| a theatrical and unpictorial appearance. 


| glorious in Art and in Genius. 


It would be superfluous to attempt anything like 
a detailed account of the contents of this‘gallery :— 
but a word of credit must be given to some of the 
Associates who have exhibited. By Prof. Lessing— 
who possesses (as I have said in former years) more 
of the real romantic and ballad spirit in design than 
almost any living contemporary—there is a stirring 
picture ofafight in a pass.—Herr Donner (of Frank- 
fort), a name new to me, has contributed a picture 
of Korner on his bier, surrounded by his comrades 
of Lutzéw’s regiment,—full of technical faults as 
to composition and colour,—yet, a picture that, 
in all who love ‘the Lyre and Sword,” will make 
the heart swell and the eyes fill as they look upon 
it, because the painter has been intensely possessed 
with his subject. Some small groups of children, 
schoolboys, &c. &c., by Herren Meyerheim, Meyer, 
&e. &e., may be specified as painted with great 
neatness, and in a better tone of colour than I have 
remarked in former years. To an English eye, the 
landscapes offer great difficulties from their general 
want of air. Remembering the well-merited ad- 
miration excited some three seasons ago in London 
by Herr Hildebrandt's portfolio of water-colour 
drawings, it was a disappointment to find him so 
forcibly bent upon amazing as his oil pictures 
here show. ‘A Sunset in the Valley of the 
Nile’ would almost make Turner’s ‘Rock Limpet’ 
look pale beside it;—and a Sea Piece, with the 
palest yellow-green waves imaginable, relieved 
against a thick and unbroken sky of coppery-indigo 
cloud, may be true, but is so little agreeable in 
effect as to make me regret that so clever a mani- 
pulator did not choose some aspect of sky and 
water less violent, not to say eccentric. It should 
be added, that the leading Belgian artists, MM. de 
Keyser, Verboeckhoven, and others, figure most 
creditably here in conjunction with the German 
artists :—their freer manner of painting and better 
eye for colour not being accompanied by that slight 
and tricksy bravura of hand which gives to English 
pictures when hung up among foreign works such 
A word 
more to say, that Prof, Kiss exhibits a model of a 
group of ‘St. George and the Dragon,’ and Prof. 


, Rauch a Danaid and a statue of ‘Hope’ among 


the marbles,—and you will perhaps have as much 
as you will care to receive concerning the Exhibi- 
tion of Modern Artists in Berlin. 





Five-Art Gossip.—As the great towns of the 
north increase in wealth and improve in taste, an 
affection for the Arts begins to show itself more and 
more conspicuously through the turmoil of trade 
and the excitements of money-making. Towns in 
Yorkshire, long indifferent to the higher pleasures of 
intellect, are now giving signs of that spiritual con- 
sciousness of a greatness in the world and a beauty 
in life beyond the heaping up of metallic riches, 
which was the light leading the trading cities of 
the middle ages to the appreciation of everything 
Leeds in par- 
ticular—a sombre, smoky town, ill-built and want- 
ing as yet in every element of the picturesque— 
aspires to be the Florence or the Genoa of the new 


| era of taste and culture dawning in the north of 


England. Some active spirits, anxious to gain 
a new and nobler character for the West Riding, 
are proposing to establish in Leeds an Academy of 
Arts, intended to encourage a love for the higher 
productions of Art, and to open a path by artistic 
merit to provincial honours. It is proposed to 
have in connexion with the Academy a permanent 
Exhibition to be open about eight months in the 
year to the public :—in the mornings for the more 
select classes at a moderate rate of entrance,—in 
the evenings, for the working classes, at a merely 
nominal charge. The Exhibition is intended to 
consist of paintings, sculpture, engravings, and 
architectural designs, &c., given or lent for the 
purpose, and presented for show or sale by artists 
in or out of London,—in addition to diploma works 
of Art executed by the members, and given to the 
Academy on their admission to the rank of Asso- 
ciate or Academician. An extensive and influen- 
tial adhesion has been already obtained to this 
project,—which, as we understand, originated with 
the artists resident in the county :—and a powerful 





committee has been formed to ca idea j 
practical effect. wry the idea into 

A correspondent informs us that *‘ shortly be 
fore his last departure for Walmer, the Duke f 
Wellington gave to Mr. J. W. Glass several sitting 
for his portrait :—induced to depart from the reso. 
lution which he had formed not to sit again throu 
the mediation of the Hon. Abbott Lawrence the 
late American Minister, who is a personal friewl 
of the artist. The result of the sittings is, a picture 
representing the Duke on horseback in his every. 
day costume with which all classes in the oak 
polis are familiar,—and the picture when com. 
pleted is, we understand, intended for engraving,” 

Mr. Mitchell, of Bond Street, has just published 
a medal in gold, silver and bronze of the great 
Duke,—which is deserving of great praise. Jj 
bears an excellent likeness, from a drawing by the 
late Count D’Orsay, of the great soldier—and ig 
engraved in a good style of art, with great care 
delicacy and feeling, by Mr. T. R. Pinches. The 
medal will be an ornament to any collection. 

Among the statues to be erected in honour of 
the great Chief, will be one in commemoration of 
his brilliant career in Hindtistan. A court of 
directors of the East India Company have decided 
in favour of a marble statue to be placed in the 
general Court-room. 

Lord Ellesmere has contradicted the report 
which ascribed to him an intention of erecting in 
Manchester a statue of the Duke of Bridgewater, 
at a cost of 10,000. 

From Munich it is stated that a work of Art of 
great extent has just been brought to a conclusion 
in that capital:—the series of thirty-nine large 
fresco pictures which M. Hess has been executing 
in the Arcades of the Court Garden,—and whieh 
represent the most remarkable events in the long 
struggle for the emancipation of Greece —from 
the day when the unfortunate Rhigas by his songs 
excited his countrymen to throw off the Turkish 
yoke, down to that of the disembarkation of King 
Otho at the Pireus. The Bavarian Government 
have determined on having these frescoes executed 
in lithography,—and presenting coloured copies to 
all foreign Governments. 

We have the following from a Correspondent in 
Germany.— A good year’s work has been done 
during the past twelvemonth to Cologne Cathe- 
dral. Visible progress has been made in raising 
the nave,-—the tall windows of which are all now 
in their places. The great portal, too, in the facade 
is finished—with the exception of the statues be- 
neath the canopies. For these the present gene- 
ration may look in vain, —-unless battalions of 
angels, doctors seraphic, friars, nuns and choristers 
lie in the workshops ready to be lifted into their 
respective niches. Some new stained glass has, I 
think, been set in the chapels around the choir, 
since last year; but the colours are less happy than 
might be wished,—-the orange tints are too sickly, 
—the blues are curdled with a dash of lilac,—the 
greens are crude,—the rose colours are cloudy:— 
or if such be not really the case, a false and disap- 
pointing effect is produced by bad proportions er 
unskilful arrangement. Should the entire series 
be completed in the same taste, instead of “a dim 
religious light” a fierce and feeble glow will be dif- 
fused, which will add_ little to the lustre or solem- 
nity of the building. 

We see it stated, that a colossal monument to 
the memory of the late Henry Clay is about to be 
erected at St. Louis, on the Mississippi,—at the 
large cost of 75,000 dollars. 


—— 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Notes on Music in Germany. 
Berlin. 

Tue Atheneum has more than once lately called 
attention to the present unsatisfactory state of 
musical taste in Germany. This cannot be said to 
arise wholly from the cause somewhat needlessly 
protruded by Dr. Marx in the preface to our 
English edition of his treatise on composition,— 
namely, misgovernment of the German people by 
their temporary rulers. When artists themselves 
are so blasé, cynical and given to exaggerate, it 
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calculated to tempt a German composer. 
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reared that the day of death for Poetry is 
awe hand than the day of cure. Yet, though 
taste be here sick, interest is anything but dead : 
gs the notes made on a rapid railway journey may 
tend to illustrate. 

During a few hours’ halt at Cologne, I was 
reminded by a morning service in the Cathedral 
that the average Mass there is still perhaps 
the most adequately and reverentially executed 
Catholic music to be found in Europe. At the 
theatre, on the other hand, a coarse presentment 
of Flotow’s silly ‘Stradella,’ excited nearly as 
much rapture as another ‘ Figaro’ in the bloom of 
its youth might have done ; but then the orchestra, 
though not strong, was excellent in accompani- 
ment,—made up, it seemed, of players who enjoyed 
playing with true German heartiness worthy of a 
better cause. I was told at Cologne, that it has 
not been easy to fix on a successor to Herr Hiller 
as head of the music school there. Overtures have 
been made to Herr Marschner, who is said not to 
be engaged at Vienna, as was stated a few weeks 
ago in the journals :—but nothing is decided.—A 
new musical festival has been established this 
gutumn in that circle of drowsy, but picturesque, 
old Westphalian towns which embraces Paderborn, 
Lippstadt, Soest, Hamm (now becoming a place of 
railway consequence), and I suppose Miinster— 
each place furnishing its quota of amateurs to the 
chorus. At the recent meeting I observe that (as 
on many similar recent occasions) Mendelssohn’s 
‘Walpurgis Night’ is recurred to as a stock con- 
cert-piece.—Not so much can be said, as yet, of 
any composition, great or small, by Herr Schu- 
mann, whom the fickle folk of Leipsic hailed so 
eagerly on Mendelssohn’s death as his successor 
and superior. Yet, by the published list of Herr 
Schumann’s works they are already one hundred 
and twelve in number,—some of them of consider- 
able extent and pretension. A third pianoforte 
Trio is among his most recent productions. At 
Diisseldorf, Herr Schumann’s present place of 
residence, the opera-goers were regaled on the 
evening that I passed there with the ‘ Belisario’ of 
Donizetti. We read of that composer’s ‘ Lucia,’ 
too, as being given everywhere in Germany, by 
singers who cannot sing the music. Would that 
some author would take in hand the Jibretto, so as 
to make it include the Bride of Lammermoor’s 
mother, the hags crouching on the “‘through stane,” 
and the interrupted ball—for some composer capa- 
ble of something more than sugared pathos, to set 
anew. Such a subject, one might think expressly 
Of old 
times, maestro after maestro worked upon the same 
Italian Libretto :—why should not such a precedent 
be extended to the Scott novels? But then, where 
isthe composer? Not in Germany, I fear,—unless 
the spell of Herr Dessauer’s procrastinating spirit 
could be broken. 

On my way to Berlin, I fell in with a rumour or 
two. Oneis, theappointment of Herr Hellmesberger 
(whose promising violin playing I hope is not for- 
= in London) to a theatrical directorship at 

nover—I presume, as Herr Marschner’s succes- 
sor—Another is, the return of Herr Gade from 
Denmark to Germany, again to conduct the con- 
certs at Leipsic.—A third is, the engagement of 
Malle. Cruvelli at the Italian Opera in Vienna for 


the coming winter season.—Here, too, it may be 


mentioned, that certain musical journals speak well 
of Herr Kiister, who has produced a new oratorio, 
entitled ‘John the Evangelist,’—and that Herr 
Raff, already mentioned in the Atheneum as one of 
the Weimar school, is setting a new opera book 
of his own composition on the story of ‘ Samson.’ 
One of the dear, dark, dirty uncomfortable thea- 
tres of olden time in which great music was so 
capitally performed and so cordially enjoyed, bids 
fair to become a rarity—in Germany at least. ‘‘ It 
used to be feelings, but now it is furniture,” said 
Hood’s nursery-maid. The race of composers has 
possibly not improved; but great is the gain 
in velveted arm-chairs, in brightly-blinding gas 
chandeliers, in ceilings heavy with gold and rich 
it painted allegories. The present opera-house in 
tlin—new, since I was last here—could hardly 
more gorgeous in its fittings, though I cannot 
think its architecture tasteful. What may be 


called the proscenium is so immoderately elongated, 
so broken up and overcharged with decoration, and 
made to look so low by an express device contra- 
dicting itself (since what can be a greater anti- 
climax than a row of human heads, peeping over 
the top of a heavy Corinthian cornice, which cries 
aloud for a roof to support ?)—that the audience 
part of the theatre has a needlessly heavy and con- 
tracted appearance. It was interesting, after a 
lapse of some years to hear again ‘Fidelio’ in a 
German theatre. It was curious to find the pecu- 
liarity so perpetually charged upon M. Costa by 
German musicians—namely, that of undue accele- 
ration of the tempi of German music—overdone 
here. Possibly, the same reason holds good in both 
cases—a sense of occasional want of dramatic effect, 
which drives all intrusted with direction to slight 
exaggerations as better than tedium. But why 
not own this openly ?—and why make a national 
question of it, as the musicians of all countries (save 
the one elect, whichever that may be) seem too apt 
to do? Meanwhile, with regard to this particular 
Berlin performance,—the orchestra was by nomeans 
eminent—weak in the stringed instruments, and in 
the wind instruments out of tune :—the chorus was, 
at best, only moderate. The principal singers hardly 
reached mediocrity :—the gentlemen being null,— 
and the ladies, Madame Herrenberg-Tuczek and 
Madame KGster, heavily laborious, not tuneful. The 
latter, as Madame Schlegel, some yearsago, possessed 
a sweet, steady, available soprano voice ; but only 
the power remains, and the sweetness of youth is 
gone, without the charm of art having been added. 
As a whole, the corps seemed to play more naturally 
and less telegraphically than was the old German 
fashion ;—but, a very inferior performance of ‘ Don 
Pasquale’ by an Italian troupe, heard on the subse- 
quent evening, sounded like the singing of Cheru- 
bim and Seraphim compared with the execution done 
by these industrious but ungraceful persons upon 
Beethoven's music. As well might one admire 
‘Lear’ or ‘Macbeth’ intelligibly acted in patois, 
as be content with an opera in which the art of 
utterance (or singing) is so coolly neglected for the 
sake of qualities which, after all, are only collate- 
tally operatic. The theatre was well filled, by a 
company which apparently endured rather than 
enjoyed ‘Fidelio.’ 

While waiting on the dispositions and indisposi- 
tions of Mdlle. Wagner (who seems resolute to 
behave herself in the most thoroughly troublesome 
fashion of prima donna assolutissima), Lwasindulged 
with hearing an object of yet greater curiosity, —M. 
Meyerbeer’s ‘Camp de Silésie.’ After all that has 
been said andsung concerning this opera,—after the 
fabulous stories circulated concerning its military 
magnificence,—after its having furnished the argu- 
ment for Madame Lind’s breach of hercontract with 
Mr. Bunn, and given occasion toan artistic dictum of 
some value, that her part, of Vielka, wasa veritable 
‘string of pearls,”—how could I be prepared for 
what this much-talked-of work appears to me?— 
A production dry, frivolous, difficult of execution, 
without result,—and even as a piéce d’occasion not 
worthy of the composer of ‘Les Huguenots’ and 
‘Le Prophtte.’ Yet, such are my impressions of 
‘Le Camp de Silésie,,—and great seems to me 
the sagacity of M. Meyerbeer’s self-knowledge 
in holding it back from Paris and from London. 
It would be difficult for one so original, expe- 
rienced, and thoughtful as he has proved himself 
elsewhere, to write three acts with less of the life- 
breath and sinew of music in them,—or which, 
after being heard, leave such slight traces upon 
the memory. It is true, that the libretto, by Herr 
Rellstab, is as poor as the book of a pidce d’occasion 
could well be; but Rossini could not throw off his 
‘ Viaggio a Rheims’ without throwing into it some 
motivi and fancies worth framing more permanently 
in his ‘Count Ory.’ Nothing of the kind is here. 
The first act, which turns on the skill of Vielka in 
saving the King of Prussia, contains a gipsy tune 
and > Basset but these are poor, as regards colour 
and melody, if they be compared with the inspira- 
tions given by M. Meyerbeer’s fellow pupil to his 
‘Preciosa.’ The finale is built on a large phrase ; 
but in it I was most struck by an unreasonableness 
of instrumentation, by which the basso, Saldorf, is 





compelled to sing his prayer with an. accompani- 





ment of acute wind instruments, so far from 
anything like a complement or support to the 
voice that the sensation perpetually was that of the 
singer groping under difficulties for his note. The 
second act is devoted to that military parade which 
innocent managers, bent on their own destruction, 
have again and again coveted and fought for the 
privilege of reproducing. But, tried by its own 
standards, the failure in this act seems to me great. 
Asa spectacle, it is curious to set such a monotonous 
show before Berlin eyes—which see the reality far 
more completely dressed and manceuvred some 
six times a month in the Opern-platz, outside the 
theatre. As a martial scene, I had fancied that 
the music must contain some frank soldier's lied, 
some march, catching at least, if it was to be 
stigmatized as vulgar; but there are no such tunes 
to bring home. Then, the combination of the 
three military orchestras with the theatrical or- 
chestra, in the last scene, was naturally an object 
of curiosity. Here, I fancied, might be coming 
another of those seizing and colossal effects of 
which ‘ Les Huguenots’ and ‘Le Prophtte’ afford 
such signal examples,—and which contain the legi- 
timate defence of their own difficulty to all who 
are catholic enough to enjoy what is imposing, mag- 
nificent, and exciting in them along with what is 
pleasing by reason of its pure and simple beauty. 
But in this “ camp” finale the effect was not worth 
the trouble. The climax never came. I was 
reminded of my own balked expectation in the 
ball-scene of M. Berlioz’s ‘Romeo and Juliet’ 
symphony,—where I had hoped so much from his 
vast army of harps, and heard so little! A com- 
bination of four groups of trumpeters in Herr 
Wagner's ‘ Lohengrin,’ mentioned two years since 
in the Atheneum, when that opera was produced 
at Weimar, was infinitely more imposing than this, 
—which had the further disadvantage of being 
totally impracticable, save where the stage is large 
enough to admit of considerable space in separa- 
tion of the performers. 

The third act is noticeable principally for the 
trio of a soprano voice with two flutes, which was 
introduced to the English public by Mdlle. Lind. 
This, however, is essentially better as a concert 
piece than on the stage :—since there, the distance 
betwixt the human warbler and the instruments is 
so great as to destroy that simulation and similarity 
of tone on which the scene depends. Treated 
as a mere piece of executive display, the trio 
assumes another colour, and may be tried by 
another standard. Far better as music is the 
terzetto for soprani and tenor which follows, and 
which is one of the most interesting because best 
sustained pieces in the opera. One remark more: 
—the connecting and melo-dramatic portions of this 
work contain few of those pertinent and arresting 
snatches of melody by which, in his great operas, 
M. Meyerbeer can sustain the longest and most 
interrupted scene. In short, I hold him wise to 
keep his ‘Camp’ at home,—and fancy that he will 
be wiser still not to expend in remodelling it the 
pains and time which might go far to give us 
another of those master-pieces in which he is with- 
out peer. 

The execution was mediocre, so far as the prin- 
cipal artists are concerned. There is a conceit, by 
Donne (I think), about “‘ pokers tied in true lovers’ 
knots,” — of which I was reminded by Madlle. 
Herrenberg-Tuczek’s resolute attempts to execute 
all the brilliant passages so triumphantly sported 
with by such singers as Mdlle. Lind or Mesdames 
Sontag or Ugalde. Why is it that these Ger- 
man ladies, who shrink from no difficulty when 
once before the public, seem at an earlier stage of 
their career to reject that brave determination 
which, if carried into close and habitual vocal 
study, would prevent the public from shrinking, in 
its turn, at the spectacle of zeal trying to accom- 
plish that which is impossible? The opera is 
almost exclusively in the hands of the prima donna. 
Herr Mantius was the tenor. The chorus was 
only moderately effective; the orchestra was 
more forcible, more brilliant, neater,—more atten- 
tive, in brief, than it was in ‘Fidelio.’ On the 
whole, I have rarely parted from an unfamiliar 
work, by one so justly famous as M. Meyerbeer, 
feeling so little desire to improve my acquaintance 
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with it, as on the occasion of this first (and possibly 
last) hearing of ‘Le Camp de Silésie.’ 





MustIcaL AND Dramatic Gosstp.—We have re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Slous on the subject of a 
e in our notice of his newly published drama 

* Waldeck,’—in which passage we have said that— 
‘¢out of the difficulties into which the parties are 
artificially dragged they are artificially redeemed, 
by the intervention of a sort of miracle for which no 
previous preparation had been laid.” This mriacleis, 
the sudden breaking down—or ‘“‘ cutting through,” 
as Mr. Slous prefers that weshould oor thedykes 
of Leyden :—by means of which all the previous 
sorrows and entanglements which are the dramatic 


motives of Mr. Slous’s play are unexpectedly swept | 


into the sea. Mr. Slous answers our criticism by 
saying, that the event in question is a great national 
fact,—implying, of course, that what is historically 
true cannot be dramatically artificial:—and he 
adds, somewhat triumphantly, that the unexpected- 
ness to the Leydeners of the event at the time when 
it occurred, may properly account for its being 
made an unexpected event to the personages of 
his drama.—Now, if Mr. Slous, having made 
what we consider to be such a fault dramati- 
cally, can commit what we think the more serious 
one of defending it critically,—we can only say, 
that the hope which we ventured to express of 
better things from his pen in future is greatly 
diminished. If Mr. Slous had apprehended the 
scope of our criticism—be that criticism right 
or wrong,—he would have understood, that what 
he urges in answer affects it in no degree. From 
whatever source the dramatist takes his facts 
—whether from history or from fiction—he alone 
is responsible for their artistic use. An historic 
event may be very artificially employed,—and the 
mere choice of an actual fact which will not fit 
artistically into the action with which it is com- 
bined, isas much a fault as if the fact were invented 
for the purpose. In our view of Art, a series of 
entanglements deliberately laid as the ground of a 
dramatic distress should have a natural evolution 
from within,—not be suddenly broken into from 
without. Mr. Slous lays his difficulties morally,— 
and solves them materially. He might, we think, 
have used the very event in question, and brought 
the sea into his play with great effect as an auci- 
liary,—had he prepared his grounds more skilfully. 
—Mr. Slous is, of course, free to compose his pieces 
after the melo-dramatic fashion if he choose :—but 
there are in his ‘ Waldeck’ a higher tone and pur- 
pose to which, for ourselves, we would gladly have 
seen applied the principles of a severer art. 


The projected beautification of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, which has given occasion to many sugges- 
tions, has called forth the following note from a 
Correspondent regarding the position of the organ. — 
_ “The effect of the architecture in Protestant cathedrals 
is frequently, in great measure, sacrificed by the obtrusion 
of the Organ upon some distinguished vista of the general 
design. It is a fair question, whether the conventional 
arrangement of an organ might not be advantageously de- 
parted from. A short time ago, in a Liverpool journal, 
some suggestions to this purpose were made in reference to 
St. George’s Hall. Taken only as an attempt towards an 
improvement on the present plan, perhaps they are de- 
serving of some attention. Why should not the organ- 
pipes, in an inverted position, be sunk the greatest part of 
their length in a substructed receptacle in the ground ? 
Or, if this is objectionable, why not place them horizon- 
tally, with a requisite excavation to receive them, under a 
platform? In the former plan the visible extremities of the 
pipes might be made simply ornamental; in the latter, 
their partial exposure so fur as is required for the effect of the 
Music would leave the beauty of the architecture unin- 
jured, This plan is evidently susceptible of modifications 
that would prevent objections to which at first sight it 
may appear to be liable. At all events, its suggestion may 
give occasion to a better substitute. 


It is stated in the Journal des Débats that 
Signor Corti, formerly manager of opera-com- 
panies at Milan and Bergamo, has received from 
the French Government due authorization to re- 
open the Italian Opera House at Paris ; and that 
the season will probably commence early in 
November, with a new opera by Signor F. Ricci. 
—There is again a promise of ‘ Le Camp de Silé- 
sie,’ to be given at the Opéra Comique this winter, 
with a new libretto by M. Scribe. There is again, 
too, a rumour of the early appearance at the same 
theatre of Mdile. Caroline Duprez.—The foreign 





journals announce the death of Herr Schneitz- | 
hdfer,—a composer who will be best recollected | 


as having written and arranged the music to the 


charming ballet of ‘La Sylphide.’—To close this | 


part of national education. Their Lordships are 
therefore desirous that the Department of Prac. 
tical Art should assist, as far as possible, in pro- 
moting the distribution of the means of: accomplishj 


miscellaneous paragraph, it may be noted that the | this object; but as the indiscriminate gift of ex. 
new ballet in preparation for the re-appearance of | amples to all applicants might lead to abuse, it ig 


Madame Cerito at the Grand Opéra of Paris is to 
be—or rumour tells sad falsehoods—the most fairy 
piece of fairy work ever seen on the stage. 





MISCELLANEA 


The Arctic Expeditions. — We have received 
from Capt. Ommanney a letter in reference to the 
cairn erected by the party of that officer on Cape 
Walker,—and which, as we stated last week, Mr. 
Kennedy when there failed to examine —having 
mistaken it for part of the cliff of which Cape 
Walker consists.—We insert so much of Capt. 
Ommanney’s letter as contains his answer, and as 
is justified by courtesy of terms.— 


United Service Club, Pall Mall. 

I cannot allow the remarks contained in your article on 
the subject of the Arctic Expedition in your number of last 
week to pass, without refuting the insinuation you are 
pleased to attach to my conduct relating to the cairn left 
by me on Cape Walker.— You admit that the cairn was seen 
by Mr. Kennedy,—this circumstance is perfectly satisfactory ; 
you also refer to its great size, which | take as a great com- 
pliment, because you must understand that it is not so easy 
a matter as you suppose to construct a cairn of any great 
size when travelling in the Arctic Seas, especially when 
time is of paramount importance. Great delay generally re- 
sults in collecting the materials, particularly when stones 
are scarce and frozen hard in the ground,—and with a tem- 
perature of 30° or 4U° below zero, you cannot expose men 
to the chilling process of cairn building for any length of 
time. However, the cairn near Cape Walker is unusually 
large ; in it are deposited some records, coins, é&c. ; near it on 
the ground lies very conspicuous a large empty can which 
contained five gallons of spirits of wine, likewise one of 
Macintosh’s India-rubber boats. During my journey to 
the south-west of Cape Walker, another party was sent ex- 
pressly across the Straits from the Expedition with materials 
for constructing a conspicuous beacon. A long pole to which 
was affixed an Union Jack painted on a tin sheet was erected 
in an elevated position,—a cairn was built at the base, in 
which was left a record containing all the information rela- 
tive to the proceedings of the various Expeditions. In the 
construction of a cairn the traveller in the Arctic Seas is 
dependent upon such fragments of rock and stones as the 
locality affords; therefore, it must, in some degree, unavoid- 
ably resemble the nature of the rocks or cliffs about it. When 
the resources of a ship are at hand other measures can be 
adopted for making it more conspicuous. All the cairns 
erected by my parties were visible for many miles, and we 
easily recognized them on our return, and I had the gratifi- 
cation of discovering far less remarkable objects than any 
cairn, Your sarcasms, it would appear, are intended to cut in 
two ways; either as casting reflections upon my mode of con- 
structing the cairn, or on Mr. Kennedy’s party for not exa- 
mining it, That distinguished and experienced traveller fur- 
nishes very sufficient reasons why he was unable to doso; and, 
as I lent a hand to construct the cairn, I can state that we 
succeeded in building a very large one of more than ordinary 
dimensions.—In justice to myself and all concerned in the 
search of Cape Walker, many of whom are now absent, 
I must beg that you will allow this letter to be inserted in 
your journal, I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
Oct. 20, Erasmus OmMAnNrY, Capt. R.N. 


—Of so much of his letter we willingly give Capt. 
Ommanney the benefit. But the fact on which we 
commented remains :—that a cairn erected with’ 
the view of catching the eye of parties who might 
visit the spot, was so constructed that the parties 
who did visit it, left without examining it—mis- 
taking it fora portion of the natural cliff.—Either 
Capt. Ommanney had not sufficiently provided for 
attracting observation,—or Mr. Kennedy was not 
sufficiently observant. 

Distribution of Examples of Art to Schools.—The 
following minute has been lately made by the 
Board of Trade on this subject.—‘‘The Lords of the 
Committee of Privy Council for Trade having had 
under their consideration several applications from 
the managers and masters of National and other 
public schools for grants to be made to them of 
drawing copies, and examples used by the Depart- 
ment of Practical Art, in teaching elementary 
drawing, think it necessary to adopt some general 
principle which shall te the decisions of the 
Board in reference to such applications. My 
Lords already have fully recognized the t+ im- 
portance of chimentary drawing to all classes of the 
community, in all relations of life, and have ex- 
pressed their opinion that the first step to be taken 
to elevate public taste in the appreciation of cor- 
rectness of form, is to cause drawing to become a 





necessary to require some guarantee that the 
examples will be duly appreciated, which the mere 
request to have them does not imply. The prin. 
ciple which governs the whole proceedings of the 
Department, in all its branches, is to afford : 
aid; and to encourage, but not supersede, public 
exertions in promoting education in Art. Thus 
the means of study in the Museum of Ornamental 
Manufactures are afforded, lectures are given, and 
students are enabled to obtain the best instruction 
in all the schools by payment of low fees in aid of 
the expenses; and my Lords consider that the 
same principle should be observed in the distriby. 
tion of examples. They have therefore resolyed 
that the Department shall have the power to assist 
schools with examples for teaching drawing upon 
the condition that the applicants are willing to pay 
half the prime cost of them. By this means, when 
a school is willing to subscribe 1/., the Department 
will furnish examples of ine value of 2/., and so on, 
as far as the Parliamentary grants will permit. A 
list of the examples of drawing copies, models, 
casts, and materials, which the Department will 
be prepared to furnish on these terms, may be 
obtained of the Secretary of the Department of 
Practical Art, Marlborough House, London. 
“WaLTER Rupine DEVERELL, Secretary.” 

** Marlborough House, October, 1852.” 

Crystal Palace at New York.—The Builder gives 
the following particulars of the edifice about to be 
erected in Reservoir Square, from the plans of the 
successful competitors, Messrs. Carstensen & Gil- 
demiester, of New York.-—‘‘ The general idea of 
the edifice is a Greek cross, surmounted by a dome 
at the intersection. Each diameter of the cross 
will be 365 ft. 5in. long. There will be three 
similar entrances—one on the Sixth Avenue, one on 
the Fortieth, and one on Forty-second Street. Each 
entrance will be 47 ft. wide, and that on the Sixth 
Avenue will be approached bya flight of eight steps. 
Each arm of the cross is on the ground-plan 149 ft. 
broad. This is divided into a central nave and two 
aisles, one on each side; the nave 41 ft. wide; each 
aisle 54 ft. wide. On each front is a large semi- 
circular fanlight, 41 ft. broad and 21 ft. high, 
answering to the arch of the nave. The central 
portion, or nave, is carried up to the height of 67 ft., 
and the semi-circular arch by which it is spanned 
is 41 ft. broad. There are thus, in effect, two arched 
naves, crossing each other at right angles 41 ft. 
broad, 67 ft. high, to the crown of the arch, and 
365 ft. long ; and on each side of these naves is an 
aisle, 54 ft. broad and 45 ft. high. The exterior of 
the ridgeway of the nave is 71 ft. The central dome 
is 100 ft. in diameter—68 ft. inside from floor to 
spring of arch, and 118 ft. to the crown; and on 
the outside, with the lantern, 149 ft. The exterior 
angles of the building are filled up with a sort of 
lean-to, 24 ft. high, which gives the ground-planan 
octagonal shape, each side or face being 149 ft. wide. 
At each angle is an octagonal tower, 8 ft. in dia- 
meter, and 75 ft. high. Each aisle is covered bya 
gallery of its own width, and 24 ft. from the floor. 

e building contains, on its ground floor, 111,000 
square feet of space, and in its galleries, which are 
54 ft. wide, 62,000 square feet more, making a total 
area of 173,000 square feet for the purposes of ex- 
hibition. There are thus in the ground floor two 
acres and a half, or exactly two acres and 52°100; 
in the galleries, one acre and 44-100; total, within 
an inconsiderable fraction of four acres. Thereare 
on the ground floor 190 columns, 21 ft. above the 
floor, 8 in. diameter, cast hollow, of different thick- 
nesses, from half an inch to one inch thick: on the 
gallery floor there are 122 columns.” 





To CornesPponpents. — A. B. H.—W. H. T.—A Young 
Botanist—J. F.—An Amateur—received. ; 

A Friexp or THE WorkING MAK, as he signs himself, 
shows himself, in our opinion, to be no friend to the 
“ Working Man.” He shows also that he has not a vey 
clear apprehension of what is before him,—or “4 
have seen that the remarks to which he objects were 
with express reference to the remarks which he quotes 
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re REVUE DES DEUX MONDES 
hg ° 
ex. 
it is PUBLISHED IN PARIS ON THE ist AND 1l5rmn OF THE MONTH, AND IN LONDON ON THE 
= 38rp AND 171, BY 
prin- + 
f the 
— BARTHES & LOWELL, 
ublie 
Thus FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS, 14, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, 
ental 
» and WITH THE 
ction 
aid of 
the ANNUAIRE HISTORIQUE, 
tribu- 
solved Forming One thick Volume, 8vo. of 1,200 pages, published annually in SEPTEMBER; comprising the HISTORY of the PRECEDING YEAR, and given 
assist gpaturrousLy to all ANNUAL SUBSCRIBERS to the “REVUE DES DEUX MONDES”; who consequently receive in the course of the Year for 2U, 10+. 
ne Five handsome Volumes. 
when 
rtment In order to give some idea of the variety of the Articles contained in the REVIEW, we subjoin a Summary of the last Three Months :-— 
er Livraison du 1° juillet. Histoire politique.—Chroniq de la 
node, Hilda, oa le Christianisme au cinquiéme sitcle, premidre partie, par M. J.-J. Aurire, de I’Aca- aay an SnD EATEN 
démie frangaise. ° ° 
nt will Benet ke age M. Cu, ve Rémusar. Livraison du 15 aott. 
~ = les Hes libres ob bes Bolen enslave aux Antilles, aux Etats-Unis et & Libéria, la République noire, | La Jeunesse de x adame de Longueville.—IV. Les Commencemens de l’'Amour et de la Fronde, par 
mM. om —s } « VICTOR COUSIN, 
ma ’ Seavenirs or big Afrique.—Le Dahra, Bou-Maza, et le commandant Canrobert, par | La Pagota scdnes de la vie vénitienne, par M. P. Dr Musser. 
ary.” Penseurs et Humoristes anglais—Thomas Carlyle et John Sterling, par M. Bice Moyrécct. as pty sere arg [o> - pony oe gg tne Hollands ¢t ln Pretestion 
Portrait de Thomas Carlyle, dessiné par M. Cu. Gierre, gravé par M. J. Francois. thoi. V ; Cad 
son ded . =. iit Maumee La Pofsie en A —M. Oscar de Redwitz, par M. Saint-Réxé TarLianpier. 
. Soavenire os ent, poésies, par _ SeRAwe, Peintres et Sculpteurs modernes de la France.—Pierre Puget, par M. Gustave PLancue. 
er gives Histoire politique.—Chronique de la quinzaine. Histeice petitiens,~Cheenieus eo te euinenl 
a = at rai te Pe boese oe Littérature musicale.—Publications récentes en Russie et en Allemagne, par M. P. Scupo. 
& Gil- Inesntrefacon belge devant la cour d’appel. Livraison du 1° septembre. 
idea of Livraison du 15 juillet. Btudes administratives.—Les Cultes.—I. L’Bglise catholique, par M. Vivien. 
a dome = ‘ - —_ . La Littérature en Russie.—Ivan Andréevitch Kriloff, par M. Cu. pe Sarnt-J Lie. 
Horace Walpole, derniére partie, par M. Cuarces pe Rémvsat, de l’'Académie frangaise. Le général Georgei et ses Mémoires sur la guerre de Hongrie, par Buaze pe Bury 
he CTOs Souvenirs d'une Station dans les mers de I’Indo-Chine.—Lugon et la Dominati pagnole aUX | Le Littérature Jaun M. Gustave D’ALAUX, : ; 
ye three Philippines, par le capitaine de vaisseau, par E. Jurien pE LA GRAVI2RE. Sceinemnadaal 4 nen ae ar ‘ po GH : 
>, one On Hilda, ou le Christianisme au cinquiéme siécle, derniére partie, par M. J.-J. Amp2-ae. . - eaans - re ee a enn aan vee “yn ~ 4 » Dasier, ~~" M 
t. Each les fitats-Unis en 1852—Caractéres et tendances de la Société américaine d’aprés les plus réce Mice. Cuevauier. F j ee ee 
ne Sixth oe = M. ee en “ Histoire politique —Chronique de la quinzaine. 
Peintres P modernes rance.— jer, par M. GUSTAVE PLANCHE. 
ht ste 8. Mad Ne — . — 
n 49 Oapilont bertstaeree ee vacce eee nt Oe tae Livraison du 15 septembre. 
eye Histoire politique.—Chronique de la quinzai L'Académie Francaise—I, Introduction & une histoire de I'Académie, depuis d'Alembert, par M. 
|AIN, 
le: each ° * Les Cotes de Bretagne.—La Baie de Saint-Brieuc, par M. J.-J. B 
ue onal ie 2 Livraison du 1” aodt. tudes administratives—Les Cultes—II. Les Eglises ner et le Culte israélite, par M. 
; high, Histoire maritime contemporaine.—L’Escadre de la Méditerranée, par M. Le Prince pE JoiNvVILLE. Vivien. 
t Jean-Jacques Rousseau, #0 Vie et ses Ouvrages.—IV. Le Discours sur l'inégalité des conditions, par | 5 irs d'un Voyage en Perse.—Les Persans sous les Kadjars.—Sctnes de la vie persane, par 
> central M. Saivt-Marc Grrarpin. M. E. Fran, 
of 67 ft., Du Mouvement intellectual parmi les Classes ouvritres.—Les Ouvriers de Lyon en 1852, par M.A, | Les Poétes bohémes du seiziéme siécle.—Roger Bontemps, par M. C.-D. D’Héricavcr. 
pa AUDIGANNE. 3 La Statistique et l’Archéologie dans l'Afrique francaise, tableau historique des progrés de notre 
sp = Lime ls Société péruvienne.—Les Fetes populaires, les Mceurs politiques et le Littcrature, par mien M. pode ne oe! : 
yo @ JET. re ue.— mique de la quinzaine. 
les 41 ft. Setnes et Mceurs des Rives et des Cotes.—Le Garde du Lazaret, par M. B. Sovvesrae. Revue cutasio~he Pere Guiltard, de M. Reber, &c., par M. P. Scupo. 
arch, and 
wes is al 
xterior of It will be seen the “REVUE DES DEUX MONDES” embraces French and Foreign Literature, the Fine Arts, Industry, Sciences, Politics, and Contem- 
tral dome porary History :—in fact, everything which can interest the developement of the human mind. 
n floor to On the Ist and 15th of each month a Number of more than 400 pages is issued, the price of which is scarcely more than 2s. by subscription. Besides its 
+ and on two Monthly Numbers, it publishes every Year for its Annual Subscribers a handsome volume, 8vo., composed of Original Unpublished Documents, comprised in 
¢ exterior 1,200 pages, with Portraits, under the title of 
r = ANNUAIRE DES DEUX MONDES, HISTOIRE GENERALE DES DIVERS ETATS; 
> . wide. forming a Supplementary Volume to the “REVUE DES DEUX MONDES,” and giving the History of the preceding Year (similar to the ‘ Annual Register’). 
rt. in dis- _It can fairly be said that there is not a single a that can be compared to it, both for the importance and value of its contents, the variety of 
vered bya articles treated, and the very moderate price of the Annual Subscription. The number — each Month is Ten Thousand—as it is only by a very large 
"the floor. sues that it can succeed—havin been established Twenty-two Years, and assisted in its labours by men of the most transcendant talent, of whom we may mention 
+ 111,000 — of MM. De Broglie, Victor Cousin, Mignet, Rémusat, Thiers, Toc ueville, Villemain, Vitet, Vivien, Léon Faucher, Michel Chevalier, Ampére, P. Mérimée, 
i aes i t-Mare Girardin, George Sand, Alfred de Musset, Gustave Planche, nte-Beuve, with many other Members of the French Institute, and by His Royal 
whic tal poe the Prince de Joinville, who has lately contributed a pose on the “ MEDITERRANEAN Squaproy,” which created the greatest sensation throughout 
ing a oo rope. Of such names as the above mentioned the Editors feel pride in having a staff of Contributors. 
oses of ex- 
| floor two 
nd 52°100; 
Therese AIRE DES DEUX MONDES, HISTOIRE GENERALE DES DIVERS 
above the ’ 
rent thick- 4 - ~ 
ck: on ETATS FOR 1851-52 
IS NOW READY. 
—A Young 
To Non-Subscribers to the “Revuz pes Devx Monpss,” price Ten Shillings. 
i himself, . : , > enns 
mend to i *," A few copies of the “ANNUAIRE” for 1850 can still be had, price Ten Shillings. 
1s not & 
would 
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Be Naeavine and ETCHINGS.—A Choice 
Collection, ANCIENT and MODERN, ON SALE, at 
reduced prices, after Rubens, Raffaelle, Vandyck, J. W. M. Tur- 
ner, K.A., Leslie, Sir Thomas Lawrence, &c.; also, splendid 
specimens by Goltzius, Lucas van Leyden, Rembrandt, Londonio, 
Woollett, Strange, Wille, Sharp, Earlom, Browne, and Raphael 
Morghen. The vs yo = 7 , and have formed 
rtions of the most celebrated Co ions, 
pomhe THIKD PART of a NEW CATALOGUE forwarded on 
the receipt of two postage stamps, and they may also be had of the 
Importers of English Books, in most of the cities of America 
and Europe. E Ee 
George Love, $1, Bunhill-row, Finsbury, London. 
*yt Established above sixty y years, 


On the Ist of November will be published, price 28. 6d. 


UNCH’S POCKET-BOOK for 1853. 
With a Coloured Plate by JOHN LEECH, and numerous 
Wood Engravings by JOHN LEECH and JOHN TENNIEL, 
Punch Office, 85, Fleet-street. 


Av KIEL’S ALMANAC FOR 1853, 
price 6d. (30th Thousand), . 
Contains the Nativity of Louis Napoleon, his approaching Wars, 
and final Uverthrow—Ancient and Modern Astronomers com- 
pared—Persecution of Astrologers—and numerous other interest- 
ing matters. 3 
London: Piper, Brothers & Co. 23, Paternoster-row. 


Also, ZADKIEL’S EPHEMERIS for 1853 and 54, price 1s, 6d. 
and ESSAY on LOVE and MATRIMONY, ls. 
ARNOLD'S (REV. T. K.) SCHOOL EDITIONS OF THE 
GREEK DRAMAS, WITH ENGLISH NOTES. 
Now ready, in 12mo. price 3s. 
BURIPIDIS HECUBA; with English Notes. 
By the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Recently published in this Series, 


With ENGLISH NOTES, translated from the German of 
SCHNEIDEWIN 
4s, 


1, SOPHOCLIS G:DIPUS COLONEUS. 
2, __— CEDIPUS TYRANNUS. 4s. 
3. ——— PHILOCTETES. 3s. 


4, AJAX. 3s. 
With ENGLISH NOTES by Professor FELTON, 

5. ECLOGZZ ARISTOPHANICA, THE 
CLOUDS. 38. 6d. 

6. THE BIRDS. 3s. 6d. 


Nearly ready, 


7. EURIPIDIS HIPPOLYTUS. With Ene- 
LISH NOTES. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 


(The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROF. LIN DLEY,) 
Of Saturday, October 16, contains Articles on 


Aloe, American, by Mr. Wood | Larch, growth of 

Arctic Regions, distribution of} Loranths 
Animal Life in the, by Mr. 
Petermann 

Books reviewed: * Marshall on 
the new Water Weed’ r 











Peas, 


son 
Potatoes and weeds 

otato disease 

Poultry, gapes in 

Reaping machine 

Seeding, thin 

qetention of, by Mr. 
a 


Botanist, a royal . 
British Association, proceedings 


oO 
Bulbs, culture of Sprin 
Calendar, Horticultura. 
Calendar, Agricultural 
Caraway, to sow 
Cattle, to feed Sewage, 
Cattle, carcase weight of Marsh 
Dahilias, to store Societies, proceedings of the Lin- 
Drainage and the heavy rains nean and Cleveland Agricul- 
Epipactis phyllanthes, by the 
v. G. Smith 





ura. 
Spades and shovels 

Tan, charred, by Mr. Cuthill 
Turnips, value of a ton, by Mr. 


echi 
Vegetables, new, by Mr. Thomp- 
n 


Food, composition of, in relation 
to respiration and the feedin: 
of animals, by Mr. Lawes an 
Dr. Gilbert e 

Fruit trees, wall, by Mr. Cuthill 

Fuchsia princeps 

Fungi, pear-leaf 

Grapes, wine 

Horticultural Society's meetings 

Hyacinths, culture of 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 

Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent-garden, 

Mark-lane, Smithfield, and Liverpool prices, with returns from 

the Potato, Hop, Coal, Timber, Bark, Wool,and Seed Markets, 

and a complete Newspaper, with a condensed account ofall the trans- 
actions of the week. 


ORDER of any Newsvender—OFFICE for Advertise- 


801 

Vineyards, American 

Walmer Castle gardens 

be culture of, by Mr. Paw- 
e 





"On the 30th instant will be published, price One Shilling, 
the Eleventh Number of 
i R. SPONGE’'S SPORTING TOUR. By 
the Author of ‘Handley Cross, * Jorrocks’s Jaunts,’ &c. 

Illustrated with Une Coloured Engraving and numerous Woodcuts, 
by John Leech, a 
Numbers 1 to 11 may be had by order of any Bookseller or News- 
vender, and at all Railway Stations. 
Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 

In 2 vols. imp. 8vo. cloth, price 42. 10s, 


. 
HE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 

ENGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL, and SCIENTIFIC, 
adapted to the Present State of Literature, Science, and Art, 
comprising ALL Worps PURELY EnGuisn, and the principal and 
most generally used Technical and Scientitic Terms, together with 
their Etymolo ies, and their Pronunciation, according to the best 
—— lilustrated by upwards of T wo Thousand Engravings 
on Wo 





Just published, Vol. I. cloth, price 2U. 7a. 6d. 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER; a GENE- 
RAL DICTIONARY of GEOGRAPHY, Physical, Political, 
Statistical, and Descriptive, including Comprehensive Accounts of 
the Countries, Cities, Principal Towns, Villages, Seas, Lakes, 
Rivers, Islands, Mountains, Valleys, &c. in the World. Compiled 
from the latest and best authorities. Illustrated by upwards of 
Seven Hundred Views, Maps, Plans, &c. 

Blackie & Son, Loudon, Edinburgh, and Glasgow. 


QUTLERS ANALOGY v. MODERN UN- 
BELIEF.—See the “ LEADER” Newspaper of SATUR- 
DAY NEXT, October 30th. No. 136. Price Sixpence. 
Office, 7, Wellington-street, Strand. 








In 3 vols. 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 


7) X POSITION of the GOSPEL of ST. LUKE. 
By JAMES THOMSON, D.D. 
Minister of the Parish of Eccles, Berwickshire. 

“The work, when completed, will form the only work of any 
importance upen the Gospel of St. Luke, separately taken, which 
the English language possesses. ‘he present volume fully sustains 
the character which we ascribed to the work on the appearance of 
the first volume....... We would gladly indulge our readers with 
some extracts from this fine book ; but in submitting to a con- 
strained abstinence from this indulgence, can cordially recommend 
the work to them as one which ought to be in their possession.” 

Dr. Kitto’s Journal of Sacred Literature, (Review of Vol. IL.) 

“These Lectures, so well written, so pleasant to read, and so 

replete with vigorous and independent thought.” 
. Kitto’s Journal of Sacred Literature, (Review of Vol. III.) 

“ It is impossible to praise this work too highly.” 

Church and State Gazette, 

“It belongs to the best school of Scottish Divinity: the style 
calm, clear—the reasoning severe, candid, and lucid.” 

Glasgow Constitutional. 

Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Longman, Brown, Green & 
Longmans, London. 


NEW SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
SYSTEM of MODERN GEOGRAPHY: 


including Sacred and Classical Geography, Problems on the 
Use of the Globes, and Directions for the Construction of Maps, 
With Exercises for Examination. To which are added, TREA- 
TISES ONO) SICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
With a Coloured Physical Chart by W. and A. K. JOHNSTON, a 
Map of the World, and Illustrations on Wood. Edited by HUGO 
REID, Author of ‘Elements of Astronomy,’ * Elements of Phy- 
sical Geography, &c. Small 8vo, 296 pages, 28. bound. 
“3 (On Tuesday next, October 26. 
*x* This is one of the cheapest and most comprehensive Geo- 
graphies yet offered to Schools. 


“JISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE: 
with an OUTLINE of the ORIGIN and GROWTH of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Illustrated by EXTRACTS. By Pro- 
fessor SPALDING. 12mo. about 400 pages, 3s. 6d. bound. 
f [About November 15, 
Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 


Early in November will be published, price 2s. 6d. cloth, gilt, 


POREsT and FIRESIDE HOURS: Original 
POEMS. By WESTBY GIBSON. 
Dedicated with Permission to R. M. Mityes, Esq. M.P. 

The wabecription list (for 370 copies) has been honoured by the 
names of H.R.H, Prince Albert, H.R.H. Duke of Cambridge, 
Dukes of Devonshire and Portland, Earls of Arundel, Carlisle, 
Ellesmere, and Shaftesbury, Earl Fortescue, Earl Granville, 
Countess-Dowager Granville, Baroness (D.) Monson, Lords Good- 
rich, Leigh, Londesborough, Kobert Grosvenor, Joun Manners, 
Lady Fullerton, Sirs Hastings Doyle, Inglis, and Fitzroy Kelly, 
Major-Gen. Sir H. Wheatley, Alderman Sir J. Musgrove and D. 
W. Wire, Right Hon. H. T. Baines, Capt. Macgregor, Messrs. Ains- 
worth, Aird, Atherston, Bannock, Botfield, Beattie, Kobert Bell, 
Bowring, Buckingham, Conquest, Costello, G. Dawson, Dickens, 
Dilke, Peg. Elliotson, 8. Gurney, S. C. Hall, Spencer Hall, Hind, 
Howitt, Jerdan, Jerrold, Kitto, Knowles, Landor, Lemon, Mac- 
kay, Marston, Theodore Martin, Miller, Milnes, Moxon, Proctor, 
Rogers, Augustus St. John, Swain, Thackeray, Timbs and Tupper, 
Revs. Alford, Cobbold, Dale an 
Cook, Mrs. Edward Thomas, &c. &c. 


The Subscription list will close on Monday Nov. Ist. 








Ments, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 


Address, Westby Gibson, 24, Bartholomew Close. 


—_ ee 
Just published, a handsome volume, royal 12mo. prieete. 


'y post, 

NCIENT IRISH MINSTRELsy 
Consisting of a Metrical Translation from the Irish Origins’ 

of Magnus the Scandinavian King; the Chace of Slieve Gulk 
the Chase of Glenasmol; the Chace of Slieve-na-Man ; the Cau 

Prey of Tara; the Battle of Gavra; and a great variety of 

other Fenian or Ossianic Poems most celebrated among the the 
Irish, with numerous Historical and Illustrative Notes ™* 

By WILLIAM HAMILTON DRUMMOND, Dp, MRL 


Dublin: Hodges & Smith, Grafton-street. 


E W . A SER ICAN BOOKs 
t x ; iz 
Tatexca. 12, A AW, EDS a oie s 
1, ALEXANDER. — OUTLINES of Mora, 
SCIENCE. By ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER, Dp, late 
age od Ry} Theological College at Princeton, X,j. 
2, AMERICAN JOURNAL of SCIENCE ang 
ART. Conducted b Profs. SIL 
Second Series, N o. A, Si. py, : DASA. 
3. ANGLO-SAXON ORTHOGRAPHY._4 
I1ANDBQOK of ANGLO-SAXON ORTHOGRAPHY if 
Two Parts. by a Literary Association. Crown &yo, bs. aid 
BOWEN.—The PICTORIAL SKETCH. 
BOOK of PENNSYLVANIA; or, its Scenery, 





ce 
nen, Resources, and Agriculture. Popularly }. 


ibed, d Illustrated with y 200 E in 
BOWEN. Crown svo. cloth, 1900 eT*6s By ELI 
BRISTED.—FIVE YEARS in an ENGLISH 

UNIVERSITY. By CHARLES ASTOR sT. 
New Edition, in iv 12mo. cloth, 7a. Gd. BRISTED, Ey 
6. BULLETIN of the AMERICAN Gfo. 
GRAPHICAL and STATISTICAL SOCIETY. Vol. Lf 
1852, 8vo. swd. rr 
7. CHURCH REVIEW and ECCLESIAs. 
wane REGISTER. Vol. V. No. I. July, iss, sy, 

sw 


. KRAITSIR.— GLOSSOLOGY ; being, 

Treatise on the Nature of Language, and on the Langu 

i mature. By CHARLES KRAITSIR, M.D. lay 
und, 63. 


TAYLOR.— The INDICATIONS of the 
CREATOR; or, the NATURAL EVIDENCES of FINAL 
py ~N By GEORGE TAYLOR. Second Edition, crow 

vo. cloth, 7s. 





FOR GENERAL REFERENCE AND FOR SCHOOLS, 


I. 
A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAY. 


AGE, containing the Pronunciation, Etymology, ani 
Explanation ofall Words authorized by eminent Writers : to whic 
are added, a Vocabulary of the Roots of English Words, anda 
Accented List of Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper Names, by 
ALEX. REID, L.L.D., Head Master of the Edinburgh Institv- 
tion, and formerly Rector of the Circus-Place School, Edinbumh 
Sth Edition. 12mo. 6s. 6d. handsomely and strongly bound, 


Il. 


TANDARD PRONOUNCING DICTIOY- 
ARY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES 
Containing 866 closely printed pages. Parts. 1. Preneb- 
English. If. English— French. By GABRIEL SURENYE, 
F.A.8.E., French Teacher, a ereger oe Corresponding Member of 
the French Grammatical Society of Paris, &c. 8th Edition. Lage 
thick 12mo., plete, 108. 6d, hand ly and strongly bound 
*x* This Wark also includes Definitions of Terms conneciel 
with Science and the Fine Arts, of 11,000 Terms of Modern lutre 
duction to the Language, and of 4,000 Historical and 4,0 Ge 
graphical Names. 


III. 
URENNE'’S DICTIONARY of the FRENCH 
and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. In Two Parts. I. Fred 
—English. II. English—French. With Vocabulary of Proc 
Names. 564 pages, 58. strongly bound. 2 

“ Combining in a small Pp 1 the tages of a lane 
and more voluminous edition, we have little doubt of its ultimate 
success, especially in educational establishments, for which i 5 

admirably adapted.”—Church of England Quarterly Review. 











IV. 
LEMENTS of UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 


on a New and Systematic Plan ; from the Earliest Times 
the Treaty of Vienna. To which is added, a Summary 0 
Leading Events since that Period. Part I. Ancient His 





Gilfillan, Miss Costello, Miss | 


Part IL History of the Middle Ages ; Part LIT. Modern Hi 
NRY WHITE, B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge, 

| and Ph. Dr. Heidelberg. Complete in 1 vol. 12mo. 689 pages, v2 

| a Map, 7s. bound. Fourth Edition, with the History brovcit 

down to the Middle of the Nineteenth Century.—The Three Par 

each complete in itself, may had separately, 28. 6d. bouné 


Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Londen 





SHAKESPEARE. 


UNL NOTICE respecting the MONOGRAPH EDITION of SHAKESPEARE, in Tweutj 


Folio Volumes, Edited by J. O. HALLIWELL, Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A., the Illustrations by F. W. FAIRHOLT, Esq. F-.S.A. 


The preparations for this Work are in a state of great forwardness, so that it is irs ini 
hog 2, A confidently expected the First Volume, containing the 
March next, and that the remaining Volumes will be completed regularly in consonance with the Sasteal t.’ All the d : 


LIFE and the ‘ TEMPEST,’ will be ready : 
ts at Stratford-on-Avon connected with 





Biography have been carefully recollated,—Mr. Wheler has kind] i i i ; in hi i i ton 
| a 5 4 ly permitted fac-similes to be made from the important Shakespeare MSS. in his possession,—while access 10° 
sources of documentary evidence in Warwickshire has resulted in the discovery of several unpublished and Saupestans notices of the Poet. Mr. wosmanae has completed an Engr’ 


of the Monumental Effigy on 


be destroyed. 


t un , a larger scale than has hitherto been attempted, and all local artistical sources have been once more explored by that artist. 
The original limit of 150 Copies will be most carefully observed, and all the Engravings made for the Work will . i 


The fulfilment of both these conditions wil 


attested by the printers and artists in autograph notes attached to each co y i i ij i i in all 
. , § and , t py- By these means, the lasting commercial value of the Work will be retained, and in all proba 
greatly increased ; but it is right to state that it is believed the original estimates of the expenditure will be considerably exceeded. It was suggested to supply the probable defici 


by a graduated subscription, but as, on due deliberation, this method was not thought i i igi 
towards those who have already applied, the idea has been relinquished as far as re w~a UM 


to be fairly adop 





gards any copies applied for previously to this notice. 


Mr. HALLIWBLL would earnestly request the communication of an i i iti i 
; } 1 t ; y information respecting early editions of Shakespeare; and in cases where a purchase is allowable, P 
to give a liberal price for any editions of literary value. For example, he offers 1002. for a perfect copy of the First Edition (1594) of Titus ‘Andronicus, a copy of which was cis 


in existence during the last centur: 
would be carefully acknowledged. 






, and is probably still preserved. Any communications on such subjects, addressed to J. O. HALLIWELL, Esq, Avenue Lodge, Brixton Hill, Sun 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA METROPOLITANA. 
Cabinet Edition, crown 8vo. New Volumes. 
Volume XXIL., price 4s. cloth, 


f the CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
TORY ts and THIRD CENTURIES. By JAMES 
AMIRAUX JEREMIE, D.D, — Professor of Divinity, 


Cambridge. y 
olume XXIIL, ? 
ISTORY of GREECE, Ml fACEDON IA, and 
SYRIA, from the Age of Xenophon to eo sTucorporation 
of those States with the ay Ears. By W. LY ALL, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbur NTAIN, D. D. F ny | of 
In; Ss RENO wARD, B.D., Fellow of § Sidney Sussex Col- 
ae ridge; E. POCOC KE, Esa. ; — er late Bishop RUS- 
ae 107 En — 's on Wood. 
si Hlunrated volume of the oe cable series of revisions of 
the Treatises contained in the ‘Encyclopedia Metropolitana.— With 
this single exception (that it is the work of several authors) there 
is nothing but praise to be aw: to the writers. Each seve: 
essay is accurate Pand thoughtful, and possesses great merit. The 
jJJustrations are numerous and autifully executed, and are ad- 
mirable helps to a due appreciation of the text. ‘Altogether the 
work isa useful addition to the existing literature of the subject, 
and its merit is d by it —Daily 





Volume XXIV., price 10s. 

HeOrY of ROMAN Lit toearore; 

ith an Introductory Dissertation on the Sources and For- 
mation of the a Language. By the Kev. H. THOMPSON, 

rekville Coll "iGHN I NEW? aA 

k i College; J¢ 
dept Satria Coles Oxford; and the late T. ‘A 
of Rugby. Edited by the Rev. H. THOMPSON. 
rs} Engravings on Wood. 


Volume XIV. (A New Edition), price 3s. 6d. 


LECTRO-METALLURGY ; including the 
Applications of the Art to Manufacturing Processes, By 
JAMES NAPIER, F.C.S. 
Volume XXYV., to be ready in November, 
Hsrory of the ROMAN EMPIRE, from 
f Juli Come & Ss that of Vespasian. By ‘the late 
moss at OLD, “D. D. aster of Pie School ;, the 
TTLEY, M.A., "inte F Fellow of Oriel College; the ‘Rev. 
’ B. MOUNTAIN, Dp. D., Prebendary of Lincoln; and 
jate Bishop RUSSELL. Illustrated by nearly 100 Engravings on 
Wood. 


#,* A Prospectus of this RST or ats, with a list of the 
published Volumes, may be had cra 

John J. onan & Co. 53, aucun, London ; and R. Griffin & 
Co, Glasgow. 


Titeoureted by 





Ask for Lofts Edition. 
LE TOM’S CABIN ILLUSTRATED, 1a. 
NCLE TOM’S CABIN; or, the Life of a 
Slave. By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. Illustrated 
with Engraved Title and and Frontispiece, from Original Designs on 
. cho. 
at Faition, illustrated with Six ~ vin: 
price 18. 6d. ; cloth, 2. ; aa cloth, gilt ed; t for the som a 
room), 28. 6d. Either of these itions will Tbe cont free by pos' 
on receipt of three stamps beyond the published price. 
London : John Lofts, 262, Strand. 


on Steel, 





ust published, 8vo. price 2s. 
ACTS at OBSERVATIONS on the PHY- 
SICAL EDUCATION of CHILDREN, especially as regards 
the Prevention of Spinal and other Deformities. By SAMUEL 
HARE, F.K.C.8., &. 


J. Churchill, 46, Princes-street, Soho; and may be had ofall 
Booksellers. 





NEW FRENCH EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 
Just published, price 3s. 6d, 
HRESTOMATHIE FRAN \CAISE ; ou, Choix 
de Morceaux tirés des Meilleurs Ecrivains Francais. Par 
A. VINET, Professor 4 l"Académie de Lausanne. A l'usage des 
Ecoles, par L. F. CHAU MONT, Maitre de Langue Frangaise. 


A NEW GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LAN- 
GUAGE. penne ELdition, revised. By DR. DU BUC, of the Uni- 
versity of Fra 

“Obviously. "the production of a first-rate native scholar,—a 
gentleman who knows grammar from its elementary to its most 
complex principles, and who evidently combines the experience of a 
practical teacher with the science of an accomplished —— 

ytaman, 

An EASY GUIDE to FRENCH CONVER- 
SATION, on a New Plan, with a Practical Introduction to the 
Study of French Grammar; for the Use of the Edinburgh Aca- 
demy. By J. G. E. MACLEOD, B.A., of the University of France. 

Edinburgh: Robert Seton ; London: Whittaker & Co. 


Now publishing, in Parts, 4to. 2s. 6d. each . 
EMAINS of PAGAN SAXONDOM, rin- 
cipally from Tumuli in England. Described and llus- 
trated by JOHN YONGE AKERMAN, Fellow and Secretary of 
the Society of Antiquaries. The two Numbers already poston’, 
contain colou Engravings of the following objects : — 1. 
Ornaments set with Garnets, found in a Tumulus on eonaeer 
Down, near Devizes, Wilts.—2. Gold Buckle, set with a Slab ot 
Garnet, found at Ixworth, Suffolk.—3. Singular Glass Vase, found 
at Reculver, Kent.—4. Sepulebral Urn, in the Towneley Collec- 
tion, British Museum.—d. Beautiful Circular F ibula, from a Grave 
near Abingdon, Berkshire, now in the British Museum, 
London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho square. 


a, mo ‘Ss EDUCATIONAL UNION, 
, the DIAGRAMS on 
HYSIOLOGY 1 in RELATION to HEALTH. 
The Diagrams are each 4 feet by 3 feet in area, printed on 
cloth, adapted for distant inspection, coloured for candle-light, 
and are both durable and very portable. May be had singly 
or in se 

Comprising— Human Skeleton, &c., 6 feet high—Organs of Mas- 
tication— De Jutition— Digestion Cireulation— Respiration — and 
Sensation—The Skin, its Structure and A ages—The Effects 
of Tight Lacing, and of the Intemperate oe of ‘Aleoholic Liquors. 

Price of the entire set of Ten Plates, coloured, to Subscribers, 

15s.; to Non-subscribers, 11. 

A’ detailed Key, with List of Books upon the subject recom- 
mended, and all particulars, may be had at the Depdt, 43, Skinner- 
street, Show-hill. . BARON, Deposi' itary. 

Some few sets of the first impression of the NINEVEH and 
SOLAR SYSTEM DIAGRAMS remain on hand. 

Just published, 
PRACTICAL HINTS to UNPRACTISED 
LECTURERS to the WORKING CLASSES. Price 4d. 














UNCLE TOM’S COMPANIONS. 
Now ready, beautifully petated, and strongly bound in boards, 
2. 


price 
NCLE TOM’S COMPANIONS;; or, Facts 
stranger than Fiction. A Supplement to * Uncle Tom’s 
~~ naga startling incidents in the Lives of celebrated 
‘ugitive Slaves. 
All who have read ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ should read ‘ Uncle 
Tom's Companions.’ 


London : Edwards & Co. 2, Horseshoe-court, Ludgate-hill. 


= baat BOOK OF — 
h Thousand. Price 
UNCLE TC TOMS CABIN ; or, ‘NEGRO LIFE 
SLAVE STATES OF *AMERICA. 

The Mastrated Fibs contains Forty splendid Illustrations, 
elegantly bound wy ilt, ai earl Ln large type, forming the most 
magnificent Present Book of the 

London: C. H. Clarke & Co. , an Booksellers, 148, Fleet- 








THE PEOPLE'S ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


NCLE TOM’S CABIN; or, NEGRO LIFE 

IN THE SLAVE STATES OF AMERICA. 
Demy Svo. price 4s, elegantly bound, silvered back and sides, 
forming a magnificent volume. With Fifty splendid Engravings, 


London: C. H. Clarke & Co. Foreign Booksellers, 148, Fleet- 





RAILWAY EDITION. 


THE WHITE SLAVE. A Companion Volume 
to * UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 


Poolseap Syo, \ specs 1s. ornamental boards, embellished with | 


Eight splendid Engravings, with Notes from American and other 
ape eter re of the awful system of Slavery; 

pter headings by Frederick Rowland Young, Esq. 
best Shilling Edition published. 


London: C. H. Clarke & Co. Foreign Booksellers, 148, Fleet- 


also with 
This is the 





P Just published, 
ublished under the direction of the Committee of General Lite- 
Trature and —s appointed by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowl 
[ue HOME FRIEND. Part V. Price 4d. 
Fe containing Sea-side Pleasures, No.2, Nineveh—Our Native 
nesters—Latimer and Ridley—The King and the Cakes— Eng- 
oat 's Resources in time of Dearth— Home feform—T The Flare-up 
é leese made from Potatoes—Wild Flowers—William Couper. 
Wane Useful Arts and Manuwetures— Ready Money—Tunbridge 
Fan A Visit to Australia and its Gold Regions—The Ignus 
an Wook 3, or, Wiil-o’-the- W. 7 &c. Illustrated with 22 Engravings 


= ready, 
moUR} NATIVE SON GSTERS. With Seventy- 
0 Coloured Plates, price 83, 





te HE INDUSTRY of f NATIONS, as exempli- 


in the Great { Exhibition of 1851. 
awe 
Price mala 


The Materials of Industry, 
othe b pmagrerin gs on Wood, and a Plan of the Building, , 


- Lincoln’s Inn-fields ; 
aia <p e; ep ae oN Hanover-square ; and 
way be had of all Booksellers and Newsme en. ” 


Publishers, Mesars, Taylor & Francis, Red Lion-court, 
t TS, ay. ? 


HE DUKE OF WELLINGTON.—Now 
published, the Engraving by SAMUEL GOOSEN S, A.R.A., 
from the Picture’ Pointed ress Ww INTERHALTER, by command of Her 
Majesty, called OF MAY, Te.” The Picture 
represents an incident which yeh at Buckingham Palace 
after the return of Her Majesty from the opening of the Great 
Exhibition, and contains the last Portraits of Her Majesty, 
H.R.H. Prince Albert, H H.R. H. Prince Arthur, and the Duke of 
WwW ‘ellington. Prints, 2U. 2. 5, Preets, 4l. 48.; Proofs before letters, 
61. 68. ; Artists’ Proofs, 1 Tout 
Paul and Dominie Colnaghi & Co. Publishers to Her Majesty, 
13 and 14, Pall Mall East, 








Just Imported, 
LMANACH DE GOTHA for 1853. 
24mo. cloth, with Portraits of the Emperor of Russia, the 
King and Queen of Hanover, the Duc and Duchess of Saxen- 
Alscnbours. the Archduc Albert of Austria. 


we nate Genealogischer Hof-Kalender for 


_ See der Griflichen Hiuser for 1853. 
Taschenbuch der Freiherrlichen Hiiuser for 1853. 


All the Volkskalender for 1853: viz., Gubitz, 
Nieritz, Steffens, Trewendt, Weber's Illustrirter, and many others, 
at 1s. 6d. and 28, 

Messrs. Dutau & Co. to invite the attention of the Nobility 
and Patrons of Foreign iterature to their large and increasing 
Stock of French and German Books in every Department. 

Dulau & Co. Importers of French, German, and Italian Books, 
37, Soho-square, London. 


LITERAL TRANSLATION of the ACTS of 
the APOSTLES on DEFINITE RULES ~ TRANSLA- 
TION, and an ENGLISH VERSION of the same. HERMAN 
HEINFETTER, Author of * Rules anaes’ e Sense con- 
veyed in Ancient Greek Manuscripts.’ Price 4s. 
radock & Co, 48, Paternoster-row. 


HE WORKS of HERMAN HEINFETTER, 
published by Messrs. Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. 
Seven Works, Rules, and Suteodnotions for Trans- 
lation of Holy Scripture. Price 9a. 

Twelve Works, — o> Translations and Versions 
of Holy Scripture. Price 1 

Three Works, on Doctrinal Subjects. Price 2s. 6d. 








This day, a New Edition, with Coloured Map, and Eighty 
Illustrations, 2 vols. 8yo. 
RAVELS in HUNGARY and TRANSYL- 
VANIA. By JOHN PAGET, E 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
HE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CLXXXIL, is published THIS DAY. 
Contents, 
I. BRITISH BARDS AND STONEHENGE. 
IL. LONIAN ISLANDS. 
IIL. IRISH SALMON, 
IV. DR. CHALMERS, 
V. SINDH. 
VI. LORD LANGDALE. 
VIL. GOLD DISCOVERIES. 
VILL. PARLIAMENTARY PROSPECTS. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





“On n Saturday, the 3ist, will! be published, 
Nort BRITISH REVIEW, 
NO. XXXV. 


I. OXFORD AND THE ROYAL COMMISSION. 
IL THE FIRST FRENCH REVOLUTION IN CHE- 
MISTRY: LAVOISIER. 
Ill. TUSCANY AND ITS GRAND DUKES. 
IV. GUIZOT ON SHAKSPEARE AND CORNEILLE: 
FRENCH CRITICISM, 
V. THE INFALLIBILITY OF THE BIBLE AND RKE- 
CENT THEORIES OF INSPIRATION, 
VL. THE DIAMOND: ITS HISTORY AND PROPERTIES, 
VII. AMERICAN SLAVERY: UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 
VIIL. THE MODERN EXODUS IN ITS EFFECTS ON THE 
BRITISH ISLANDS. 


Edinburgh. W. P. Kennedy. London: Hamilton, Adams & 
Co. Dublin : J. M°Glashan. 








y, foolscap 
RINCIPLES- ‘Of TMI TATIVE ART. Four 
Lectures delivered before the Oxford Art Society durin, 
Lent Term, 1852. By GEORGE BUTLER, M.A., late Fellow o! 
Exeter College, Secretary. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


This day, Third and Cheaper Edition, 2s. 
PoOPuLaR POEMS. Selected by E. “PARKER. 





Also, 
READINGS IN POETRY. Eleventh Edi- 
tion. 38. 6d. 
EASY ‘POETRY FOR CHILDREN, Third 
a London : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


BOHN’S THREE EDITIONS OF ‘ UNCLE TOM'S 
CABIN,’ 
With INTRODUCTORE CHAPTER by the Rev. J. SUERMAN, 
he best, cheapest, and most elegant, viz. 
IBRARY EDITION. Printed in a large clear 
ire, with head-lines of Contents. Post 8vo. in cloth. 





Price 
LLUSTRATED EDITION; similar to the 


preceding, on fine pa’ ee and embellished with Eight new 
Illustrations by Leecu and Gitsert, and a beautiful Steel Fron- 
tispiece by Hixcuuirr. Post 8vo.in cloth. Price 


HILLING EDITION.  Foolscap 8vo. com- 
Pri plete, with the Table of Contents and Head-lines. Boards. 
rice 18, 


UNT’S ELEMENTARY PHYSICS; an 
Introduction to the Study of Natural Philosophy. By 
ROBERT HUNT, Professor of Mechanical Science at the Govern- 
ment School of Mines, with a Coloured Frontispiece and 217 Vig- 
nettes and Wood Engravings. Fcap. 8vo. cloth. New and cheaper 
Edition. Price 63 


Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 


NEW VOLUMES OF BOHN'S LIBRARIES, 
J COHN FOSTER’S LIFE and CORRESPON- 
DENCE, Edited b \e E. RYLAND; with Biographical 
Notice by IL. SHEPPAR. In 2 vols. Post 8vo. Vol. 1. Por- 
trait, 38, 6d. 


HE GREEK ANTHOLOGY; literally trans- 
lated into English Prose, chiefly by G. BURGES, A.M.: 
with Metrical Versions by various Authors, Post 8vo. 5s, 


RIDGEWATER TREATISES. Wuewe t's 

ASTRONOMY and GENERAL PHYSICS, considered 

with reference to Natural Theology. Eighth Edition. Post 8vo. 
With fine Portrait of the Earl of Bridgewater. 3s. 6d. 


N AXWELL’S VICTORIES of WELLIN 
LYE pon and the BRITISH ARMIES. 8vo. a 
the matter of two ordinary octavos), with Engravings on Steel. 
Gilt cloth. Price 5s. 

Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 


Just CTIO} rice 88. 6d. the Second Edition of 
HE DICTIONARY of PRACTICAL RE- 
CEIPTS ; containing upwards of 5,000 Receipts in Trade and 
Manufacture, Domestic Economy, Or | and 5 fic Pro- 
cesses, Chemical and Medical Preparations, &e. &. By G. FRAN- 
CIs, F.L.S. , This Edition contains a copious Index, and other 














EW SERIES of the SCIENTIFIC ME- 
MOIRS.—On the Ist of November will be piplished, Part I. 
Edited by ARTHUR HENFREY, F.RS. LS., THO aes 
HENRY HUXLEY, F.RS., JOHN TYNDALL, Ph.D. F.K.S. 
WILLIAM FRANCIS, Ph.D. F.R.A.S. P.L.S. 

a ifs plan will me similar to that of the Old Series; but 
the Editors propose to divide the work into two ortions, pur- 
chaseable separately—a BIULOGICAL and a PH AL; the 
oer oe be devoted to Botany and Zoology, the tty : Natural 

ilosophy. 

Each portion will consist of Five to Six Sheets of Letter-press, 
and wherever necessary will be amply illustrated with Plates. The 
price of each separate portion will be 3s. The Parts will appear at 
regular iatervele of three months. 

Subscribers’ Names and Advertisements will be received b : - 
eet- 





ot Allen, 20, Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row ; and all Book- 
sellers. 





This day, crown 8vo. 5s. cloth 
O T 


PIRITS HE PAST. 
By the Mutherot Rulas of Many Lands 
e Author uins 0 any 
Sutetes »—Beripeare Chatacters— Military Heroes—Celebrated 


ry Nr. Michell has displayed much power and felicity in his 
mode of socntiog the subject.”— Morning Post. 
“We not exaggerate when we say there are few verbal pic- 
tures extant more graphic and more interesting than his descrip- 
tions.”—Birming! ournal, 
“ The sketch of Napoleon is very remarkable for its power; and 
the last great struggle at Waterloo is painted in vivid colours.” 


lbion, 
London: William Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 
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ONDON AND PROVINCIAL LAW 
ASSURAN oy jeoctaty 32, New Petdae-airest, Blackfriars. 
GEORG BUTT, Esq. M.P. QC., Chairman. 

Bonus. Policia ected (on the Profits’ scale) prior to the ist 

December. 1, wee participate in Four-rirras of the Prorits, to 
at the close ofthe year 1855, and yom nyt by addi- 

—————— 
JOHN KNOWLES, Actuary and Secretary. 

weuity AND LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY. 


No. 26, LINCOLN’S INN-FIELDS, London. 
Trustees. 











The Right Hon. Lord Monteagle. 
a Rij ght Hon, Lord fant 


Peyisies 5 in this Omens are ao indeannals except in cases of Fraud. 
ree Policies” are issued, at a small increased rate of Pre- 
ar... 2, whieh remain in force although the Life assured may go 
to any part of the World. 
arties assuring within six a my f i — last Birth-day are 
a a proportionate d 


e Tables are especially ieeontable oy yeu and middle-aged 
sian and the — allowed to the assured, without extra charge, 
are unusually ex 
Eighty per _ of ithe Profits are divided at the end of every 
five years amon; —At the first Division, to the end of 
1849, the addition to the amount assured averaged above 50 per 
cent. on the Premiams paid. 


NO ERROR WILL VITIATE A POLICY. 


ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established in 1797. 

Offices: 70, Lombard-street, City, and 57, Charing-cross, 

Westm — 








Robert Gurney Barcla; 
William Cotton, Esq. Fas B.S. 
William saving Esq. 


I Thomas Hod ion, Es 
1 ! ti dq. 
Richard Fuller, 

d G 

] 

K 


Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
Petty Muspratt, Esq. 
Charles | Hampden Turner, Esq. 


: . “.D. F.R.S. -R. Whites. 
oy race, Esq. Matthew . Esq. 
irkman D. Hodgson, Esq. a 
BONUS.—At the division of Profits declared up to 3rd July, 
1817, the Bonus added to voyens effected in the seven preceding 
- years on the “ Return Syste eraged 33 per Cent. on pre- 
miums paid. Four-fifths ps Eighty per Cent. of the profits are 
divided pmonest the Policy-holde: 
LOANS iu connexion with Life A Assurance on = rated poverty. 
ANNUAL P REMIUM d for the 1001. for 
the whole aoa of life :— 
Without; With 
Age.| Profits. | Profits. 
15 |£111 0/ £115 0 
20 113 10 119 3 409 37 
24 0/ 2104 wm léiole 4 


ROBERT TUCKER, Ai 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


FIELD-MARSHAL 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, K.G. K.T. 
K.P. G.C.B, & G.C.M.G, 

[HE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, AND 
EAST INDIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 

ESTABLISHED A.D. 1837, 

FOR GENERAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, 
13, WATERLOO-PLACE, LONDON. 

Directors. 











| Without | tJ 
Age.) Profits. | Profi 


40 Farr 6 $ 














‘Colonel Sir Frederic Smith, M.P. K.H. F.R.S, R.E., Chairman, 
James Frederick Nugent Daniell, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Admiral of the Fleet the net L Lieut.-Gen. Arnold, K.H. K.C, 
Hon. Sir G. Cockburn, G. Archibald Hair, Esq. M.D. 
General Sir Thomas Bradford, Captain William Lancey, R.E. 
| Wm. Chard, -N any Agent. 
Lieut.- General Sir Hew D. Ross, Wilbraham'Tay lor, 
K.C. uty Adjutant- Majores: Sir par Kal K.C.B, 
General, Royal rtillery ajor F. S. Sotheby, LC.8. 
Capt. Sir Geo. Back, R.N. voticok G.C. } 
Lieut.-Gen. Taylor, C.B. E.L.CS. | Castein William | Cuppage, HN 
Lieut.-Gen. e x Waaaere, C.B, | Captain Michael Quin, 
ers— Messrs. Contes & ve 59, Strand. 
Physician “Robert Lee, Berle F.R.S., 4, Saville-row. 
. Measure, Esa. 4 rle-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 
Solicitors — Messrs. & James, 13, Suffolk-street, 


Pail. Mall t. 
Actuary—John Fhhion,! , Esq. President of the Institute of 


es. 

Assurances are granted upon the lives of persons in ¢ 
fession and petite in life, and for every part of the at Fs with the 
exception of the Western Coast o: ca within the Tropics. 

The Rates of Premiums are constructed upon Sound Principles 
with ———- to —S bom =. by payment of a moderate 
addition he H case of increase of risk, persons 
assu this Office my = ty tron one climate to another, 
without —- their Policies. 

Four-fifths of the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. 


TABLE 1.—Exhibits the necessary Premiums for the 
Assurance of 1001. on a single Life. 


| 
| 


JOSEPH CARTWRIGHT BRETTELL, Secretary. 





Annual Pre- | Annual Pre- 

mium forthe | mium for the 

whole. of - | —— of Life, 
oa with Profits. 
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LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
Instituted 1506, 
OFFICE, 81, KING Vaan. 
President—Charles Frank: 


es 
Vice-President—John Benjamin fieet 


HIS Society is ementially | = of Mutual As 
ich the Premi Members are reduced 


e rate of reduction of the Premiums for the present 
ru per cat leaving less than one-third of the original 


The PRociety also undertakes other descriptions of Assurance, in 
which the a do not become Members, and having ceased to 
allow any commission to Agents, the Society has been > saakied to 
reduce the Zomiums for class of Assurances to the following 








i for of £100, 
Age. &.a d, | Age. &. 8. d. 

35 6 

5 

0 





Age. 
20 27 50 4132 
215 55 510 
45 3 6 60 6 510 
urt of Directors are authorized by the Deed of Settlement 
to advance money on the security of Policies in this Association. 
EDWARD DOCKER, Sec. 





THE STANDARD | LIFE ASSURANCE 


. 





Governor—His Grace the cuneate Buccleuch and Q 
Deputy-Governor—The Right Hon. the Earl of Elgin = 
Kincardine. 


Chairman of the London Board—The Right Hon. the Earl of 
Aberdeen. 


THE DIRECTORS OF THE STANDARD LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY REQUEST ATTENTION TO THE HIGH 
POSITION IN WHICH THE COMPANY STANDS IN PUB- 
LIC FAVOUR, THE SUCCESSFUL RESULTS OF THE 
BUSINESS, AND THE LIBERALITY OF ITS DEALING, 


RESULTS—1851. 
Number of Proposals for Assurance made to the Directors.. 
Number of Proposals for Assurance accepted 
Other Life T tions proposed ‘and P 


1,023 





Total accepted.............. 
Amount of Sums proposed for Assurance £574,618 0 6 
— of Sums for repens - ew ve — “—_ 
issued ... 
Corresponding. Annual 
Annual Income 
Amount of Claims by ‘Death:: 
NEW BUSINESS—1841 t to 1851. 
1842 and so —Sew doom 
1844 and 1845 ” eee 
1846 and 1847 ” 
1848 and 1849 ” 
1850 and 1851 ” 


New Assurances 











Annual Average for Ten Years.. £404,809 11 6 
Since 1841, the Company have Assured, it will be perceived, 
upwards of Four Millions of bogey sterling,— 
£1,802,625 in the first Five Years, a 
£2,245,470 in the second period of Fi ive Years, 
Or, on an average for Ten Years, above £400,000 per annum. 


DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


THE PROFITS OF THE COMPANY are ascertained every 
five years, and additions, by way of Bonus, have been made to the 
aan at four periods, 1835, 1840, 1845, i950, * The following are 
exam i 


Date ¢ s Peltey. | om in Policy. | Bonus Additions. | Together | yer} 
1,729 ° 
0 
1,441 
1,309 
1,203 


1,121 
| 1,052 


SURRENDER OF BONUS FOR VALUE IN CASH. 
penay So this method, if oes pune assured does not wish 
the sum in polic: increased surrender the Bonus, and 
take its value in cas: of the amount being paid 
with the sum assu at death, such a sum will now be given as 
the Directors may aaa equivalent to it in present value. 
In bo case of the policy of 1,0001. opened before >: Y out 
825, for instance, as quoted above, assum: ey So 
jo ted at the age of 35, and to be now rity birth lay, 
the sum of 4632. 78. 9d. would be given for a surrender of the 
mus of &73/., while the policy will continue to its 
share of profits, at future investigations, as if the surrender 
had not lace. 


APPLICATION OF THE BONUS TO 
THE EXTINCTION OF ANNUAL OONTRIBUTIONS. 


A person, aged 45, who assured in 1830 for 1,0001., has received 
Bonus Additions to “the extent of 6331. e pays a premium of 
371. 78. 6d., but wishes = apply the Bonus in extinction of the 
annual payment. His ing 65 last birthday, he can redeem 
his future premiums ~ surrendering 5751. 14s. 9d. of his ae, 
leaving 54. 5s. 3d. to be paid along with the sum assured at death, 
and w ¥ receive “further additions at each investigation he may 
survive. 


SELECT ASSURANCES. 


The Public are indebted to this Sumguag for the Introduction 
of new and important benefits in the practice of Life A: qoerance. 
A Standard Policy which has existed for five years is admissi 

to a class of “ Select Assurances ;” and in that class all Policies 
are unchallengeable on any ground of objection ne. The 
Directo ve also made provision in connexion wit! 

for relieving the Assured who have no prospect of going ro 
from the usual irksome restrictions as to Residence beyond the 
limits of arene. Persons ag 8 money on the security of 
Policies, e Trustees, an short, all who oe the 
security’ atte > Life ‘Assurance, cannot fail to app these 
new and important advantages. 

A full Report on the late sapetiantien 9 of — Company’ 's affairs 
and Division of Profits can be by at the 
London Uffice, 82, King William-street, City; at the Head Office 
in Edinburgh ; or at the ag of the Com 

WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 
PETER EWART, Resident Secretary. 


a ped 0 
1,000 5 
1,000 








EDINBURGH. 


LONDON. 
3, George-street, (Head Office.) em King William-street. 
DUBL 


COcr. 23,’59 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 


HE FINANCIAL YEA 
LIFE ASSURANCE coos Yeas EANDARD 
NOVEMBER, and Assurances effected before that 


Years’ Bonus then, and an 
future Division over later en! t.. 


INTENDING AstOnsES Re should 1 th 
was | Louden Office, 82, K: siren Cy i. ry at the ead Us 


in Edinburgh ; or w 
wil. a stone THe 
PETER EWART, HOMsOR, Manager, 
EDINBURG 


B 
3, GEORGE-STREET tiveed Office). 82, Kove Witie orem. 
DUBLIN, GLASGOW, 
66, Upper SacKVILLE-STREET. 35, Sr. ViNcert-PLace, 
LIFE ASSURANCE, 
OLICY HOLDERS in other Com 


, are invited to exam: 
Rates and Pasition of the DOOTHION sania 


poe A This Society was — in 1837, 
B00 Poliei peal et Acts of oand ~ Ir 
olicies, ing two anda 
gratifying to Pe Members, as 0 indisorimins te mation 
ever been It the 





for it. 

tages tual assurance can be 
The whole tions of the Society, as well as the admi 
tion, are as liberal as is consistent with right principle. Annual 
Reports, Prospectuses, ond rere information forwarded free 


by 
GRA 
London Branch, 12, Moorgate-street. NT, Resident Secretary, 


VY IcToRIa LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
18, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY. Established 133; 


Benjamin Hawes, — 
Thomas Nesbitt, Esq. yt — 
Charles Baldwin, Esq. ) W.K. Jam 
socree Des penny, iE s. RS. | John Knill, Ee Esq 


an Don! 2 | L. allot 
FP Gass i 
Aaron Gocniet, Bou — Dani sot 
Sidney Gurney, Esq. O’B. Bellingham Foolsey, Esq, 
The business of the Company embraces every description of risk 
with Life A The Premiums are moderate, and 
ay be cat puree haif- aay otherwise. 
it allowed of ne-third of the miums till death, or 
m.. -. for five e years, on Policies taken out for the whole 
Residence in most of the ae allowed bes yment of 
any extra Premium, and the rates for the East and West Indies 
are peculiarly favourable to Assurers. 
Policies may be made absolute Securities. 

Great facilities given for the At ment or Transfer of Policies. 
Loans are made on M reeholds, Leaseholds, and Life 
oot = ea be—aleo $0 Po) iakes with unexceptionable Per- 

son: 
Fourffths 0 or 80 we hoy < the entire Profits are appropriated 
tention “s pt te - uli es ested to t Prospectus 
ion is partic ~ ly requi new 
issued. requested to the RATRAY, ya 


of mut 











ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
for MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, ANNUITIES, &c. 
48, Gracechurch-street, 
SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, E 
CHARLES yet Esq. 
Consulting Actuary-CHARLES ashi 
Extract from the rt for 1 
“In the year qnding the 20th en issn, 1,231 Policies 
bose Poet been issued: the Annual Premiums on which amount w 
ee Oe esabtich the Institation, in = 
ra have = be ed = the pa Es b 


189,24 
of receipts over the sitter ad in 1851 is 


> Chantenen. 
» BBS. 





“The balance 
114,623, 38. 9d.; and the Capital is now 738,492. 

The forthcoming Quinquenniai Division * Profits will be made 
up to the 20th of N paneer next, and 0 effect assurances 
papel =F oe will participate in the profits which may accrue 
to such Policies. 

By a recent Act of Parliament the Directors are empowered to 
grant Loans to Members, on the security of their Policies, to the 
extent of their Palen 

MEMBERS WHOSE PREMIUMS FALL DUE ON THE IsT OcTOBER ant 
REMINDED THAT THE SAME MUST BE PAID WITHIN THIRTY DA‘S 
FROM THAT DATE 

The Directors’ Report for 1851 ae = J be had on application at the 


Office, or of the Agents in the ~ 
Sept. 16, 1852. — a OSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 


[ fe NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
MPANY;; established by Act of Parliament in 1i- 

8, Waakeedion Pall Mall, London. 

HONORARY poet 


EarlofCourtown 
Earl Leven and Melville 
Earl of Norbury 

Ear] of Stair 

Earl Somers 





Lord aven and Stenton 
Wm. Campbell, Esq. of Tilli- 
chewan. 


LONDON BOARD. 
Chairman—Charles im. E 
ene Downes, 


ny 
a. Blair Avarne, Esq 
Lennox Boze, Esq. 
LN Berwick Curtis, en 
William Fairlie, Esq. 
D. Q. Henriques, Esq. 
MEDICAL OFFICERS. neni 
Physician—Arthur H. Hassall,Esq. M.D.8, Bennett-st. 
Surgeon—F. H. Thomson, Esq. 48, Berners-street. 
The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to December 5, 
1847, is as follows :— 


G. Henriq ‘Esa. 
Fe ; Maitland, bsg.” 
, 








Sum 
— 
8 

470 16 
On 10 0 


Sum | | Time Assured. Pole Pat lies 
to Police: ‘0! 
Assured. {nisi | im 1848. 





£5,000 


13 yrs. 10mths.| £683 6 8 |£787 10 0 
* 1,000 ee oe 


157 10 0 
11 5 0 











* Baaures. it the rrp the year 1841,8 — 
t t icy for ° 
wien is Bik. te. 18. 8d. ; ie 1847 he had an in premiums 165. 168%, Lis. ty 


157. 7 108 added 


the Poli: aid. 

the ro noms, ove evhenes, —_ on = a aaa 
one-half nee paid for the 

cusunes isfor Life. Every information will be afforded oB pili: 

cati the Resident Director. 


on to 








66, Upper Sackyille-str 
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,231 Policies 
1 amount lo 


ember, 1835, 
1 Income is 
s in 1851 is 
will be made 


t assurances 
| may accrue 


mpowered to 
licies, to the 


OCTOBER ARE 
rHIRTY DAYS 


cation at the 
, Secretary. 


JRANCE 
ent im 1834.- 
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e 
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Esq. 
sq. 
. Esq. 
Esq. 
Esq 


tenton 
Esq. of Tilli- 


t. St. James's 
treet. 
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Charge for 7a memes Note Paper and Envelopes with Crest, 
sd Mo Chane for St at LOCK WOOD'S, 75, New Bond-street. 


ELF- SEALING EN VELOPES, 6d. per 100; 
per, Sguises for 6d. ; ‘Large size ditto, H 
ing Wax Fe notes. mai 1s. ‘Card Plate 
best Cards printed for Dressing 
ved st Cases, W ork Boxes, Envelope Boxes. 
ing an utlery, &e. at WILLIAM LOCK: 
Gra Non New B Bndwtret, near Oxford-street. Remittances 


ae of ALL SORTS and PATTERNS.— 
The largest, os well as the choicest, Assortment in existence 

of PALMERS MAGNUM and_ other LAMPS; CAMPHINE, 
{RGAND, SOLAR, and MODERATEUR LAMPS, with all the 
latest Improvements, and of the newest yr? most recherché T- 
i in aM & BURTON; « nein glass, or ponies =i 
1AM A and they are arranged in one 1 

_ he rns, sizes, and sorts can be instan 











ae 8. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW ROOMS 
(all comm unicatin; cf exclusive of the shop reir solely to the 
show of GENERA RNISHING IRON MONGERY (includ. 
aecatlery. Nickel Silver, Plated and Jap: nts. ~ res, [ron and 
Bedsteads), so wa and classified that purchasers may 
oally and at once make a selections. 
es, with ne. gs, sent (per post) free, The money 
for every article not approve: 
OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street); wet. land2, 
NEWMAN-STREET ; and 4 and 5, PERRY'S-PLACE 





Ustad & ALBERTS REGENERATEUR 


with CANTHARIDES, is un- 
egealied by on a on hitherto discovered for stimulating 
wth 0! 
successful. If sees, twice or thrice 


air. Its results are as expetiions as they are 
oot WHISKERS, or 


a week, ew growth of 

MOUSTACHIOS is gine Re in an 
incredibly short period. It frees the head from scurf, stimulates 
and strengthens weak hair, prevents it Tj off, and gradual! 
restores the colour. — Prepared only by UNWIN & ALBERT, 
Court Hair-d-essers (esta! es twenty years), 24, Picoult 
Sold in stoppered Bottles at 3s. 6d — Proprietors of the COLU ‘M- 
BIAN INSTANTANEOUS HAIR 





INAIGRE DE BORDEAUX. 
“ College of Ghemistry. Liverpool. 

* Dear Si e cask of French Wine V ¥ ane safely to 
hand. I ion 5 ate ed it to analysis, and fin ‘0 be perfectly 
pure, i.e, it only contains those matters 1.4 = in all fer- 
mented grape jui jules. It is very much liked in my house, being a 


most i 
“The reason 3 ie ontiong to you for Vinegar was on account 
ofthe dreadful mixtures sold here under that name. Some of the 
samples I examined contained suj a my ~ vitera, and arsenic. 
“SHERIDAN MUSPR Tr P. fe B, Dr. Phil., &. &. 
“To Messrs. W. & 8. Kent & Sons, Upton- upon-Severn. 
%x* See also the Report on Vinegar of the Analytical Sanitary 
Commission, in the Lancet of the 17th January last, copies of 
which, and the names rf Retailers throughout the Kingdom, may 
ory the Import 
& 8. KENT & “SONS, UPTON-UPON-SEVERN. 


on Stores in London, Liverpool, Hull, and Gloucester. 


APPETITE AND DIGESTION IMPROVED. 
EA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 


SAUCE imparts the most |e relish to Steaks, Chops, 
andall Roast Meat Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, Curries, an 
and by its tonic md invigorating = enables the stomach 

hak The daily use of this aromatic and 
delicious wong is Se best safeguard to health. Sold by the Pro- 
prietors, Lea & Pernins, 6, Vere-street, Uxford-street, London, 
and 68, Broad- -street, Worcester ; and also by M relay 
Crosse Blackwell, and other Oilmen and 
Merchants London ; and generally by the principal Dealers in 
—N.B. To > guard against imitations, see that the names of 

my & Perrins ” are upon the label and patent cap of the bottle. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION, 


ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF. ELDER 
FLOWERS, is nengy for Soft Im 

ving, Beautifying, and Preserving the aN and giving it a 

ing and charming appearance, being at once a most fragrant 

me and — emote. It will completely remove Tan, 

C5 by its balsamic and healing qualities, 

render the okin on soft, pliable. and free from dryness, scurf, &c., 

clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption; and, by con- 

} yd its use only - a short time, the skin will howe din | con- 

jue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and 

pewter Sold in atten price 2s. 9d. ; = irections for using 

it, by all Medicine Venders and Perfum 


[SDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, NER- 

VOUSNESS, &.—DU_ BARRY’S HEALTH- RESTORING 
FOOD for INVALIDS and INFANTS. 

THE REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 

the only ong pleasant, and effectual remedy (without medi- 

ing, in neonvenience, or expense, as it saves fifty times its 

= ton other | for may Bey —— intestinal, poeene 

owever deeply root yspepsia (indi on), 

habitual constipation, aaa acidity, heartburn, fatelency. 

wy et palpitation, eruptior of the skin, rag 

out, dropsy, sickness h during 














ATHERSTON & BROGDEN beg to 
LON the Pantie. pion the ELECTRO GOLD 
CHAINS an POLISHE ED ZIN D, so extensively put forth 
in Ly resent day,and to call aoalen to the genuine Gold Chains 
‘rom their own ingots, and by troy weight at its bullion, 
or realizable value, = the eT at wholesale manu 
turer's prices. The g at the price 
cha: . the workmanship according to the simplicity or intricacy 
of the pattern. 
An extensive assortment of Jewelle 
made at their Manufactory, 16, H = 
VENT-GAKDEN. Established a.p. 1 





of the first ogeltty. an 
~ ameiaiaes STREET, C 


LAYING CARDS.—DE LA RUE & CO.’S 
NEW P ATTEKNS for the Season are now ready, and can 
be had of all resp and § 


ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHES. 

—The Tooth Brush has the important advantage of searching 
thoroughly into the divisions of the teeth, and is famous for the 
hairs not coming loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, incapable 
of injuring the finest nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the 











Ou MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTH- 
NWARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD- 
STREET only, The Peeort are the most extensive in London, 
and contain an ample assortment of every description of poe 
of the first manufactures. S great variety of D: Services 
Pour Guineas each.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde Park. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
an excellent Remedy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, 
Gout, and Indigestion ; asa mild Aperient it is admirably adapted 
for Females and Children.—DINNEFORD & CO., Dispensin 
Chemists, 172, New oe (General Lonieder the Improv 
Horse Hair Gloves and. Belts.) | 


ILVER PLATE.—A. B. SAV ORY & SONS 
— call the attention of customers to the reduced prices at 

which they are now selling the best wrought London-made — 
Spoons and Forks, and wiiver Tea and Coffee Services. 
Pamphlet, illustrated by drawings, and containing the weights 
and prices of the various articles required in family use, may he 
had on application, or will be sent, post-free, to any part of Great 
Britain, Ireland, or the Colonies.—A. B, SAVORY & SONS, 14, 
Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank. 








dura le unbleached Russian bristles. Flesh Brushes of improved 
and powerfu ak. +g be Brushes, which act in 

most successful Seem es. — By ™ means of 

—_ Lang sy Meteaite & co ‘are enabl - secure to their 

ers the luxu a genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at 

METCALFE. BING. BY & CO’S Sole Establishment, 130 b, 
Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 

a eed of the words “From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 


OM ETCALPE'S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2s. per box. 





FOR THE PUBLIC GOOD. 


R. ROBERTS'S CELEBRATED OINT- 
MENT. called the“ POOR MAN’S FRIE me D,” is bp np | 
recommended to the public as an unfailing remedy for Wounds 
every description, a a cure for Uloerated Sore I of tyenty 
yee Froptious ; Cuts, Burns, Scalds, Bruises, C' Tofains, 
y — 
Sore H Sore istula, and Catcerous roan Namen 
and isa specific for those afflicting eruptions that sometimes follow 
vaccination. pre. at 1s. 14d. and 28. 9d. Also, his PILULE 
ANTISCROPHUL confirme: by more than forty years’ expe- 
rience to be without exception one of the best alterative medicines 
ever compounded for Purifying the Blood and assisting nature in 
all her operations. Hence they are useful in Scrofula, Scorbutic 
Swellings, particularly those of the neck, 


tions and Pimples in the Face, Sore and Inflamed 
re Breasts, Piles i 





T TOSSWILL & CO.S CIGAR WARE- 
HOUSES.—The LARGEST STOCK in the KINGDOM of 
FIRST-CLASS CIGARS.—Genuine = reign Cabanas, Silvas ,Re- 
galias, — all other brands 1 8., , 24a., and 268, 
er Ib.; also Tosswill’s Unions a La Primera Cigars. rs, equal to 
‘oreign, 12s. 6d. per lh; Bremen Cigars, 10s. ; Cuba and Havanah, 
6s. ‘8. 6d., an id 8 . 6d. pe’ r lb.; Bengal and Mexican Cheroots, 
Gs. and 7a. per Ib. Choice Tobacvos, Turkey, Se 6d. and Latakia 
te ‘s. 6d. Messrs. TOSSWILL & CO., Merchants, Importers and 
Manufacturers, Nos. 6, 7, and 8, Pudding-lane, Eastcheap, near the 
Monument, London. 


HE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 
The best Congou Tea 
oe best Imperial Soucho! $a - Od. 
The best Moyenne Gunpow t ‘Tea + 58. 0d, 
The best Old Mocha Coffee. o 2a" & 
The best West India Coffee. + & « 
The best Plantation Ceylon Coffee 8. Od. 
408, worth, or upwards, sent carriage free to mg ‘part of England, 
by PHILLIPS & Co., TEA-MERCHANTS, 
No. 8, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY, LONDON. 


ENT’S PATENT CHRONOMETERS, 
WATCHES, and CLOCKS.—E. J. DE ak leave to 
inform the public that he has been AWARDED by ery of the 
Great Exhibition of 1851 the ONLY COUNCIL iven in 
Horology to the English Exhibitors ; alsoja Prize Med: for his 
Patent Mariner's Compass ; and has just received, by order of the 
Admiralty, a —- price for the performance of his Chrono- 
meter at he oyal Ubservatory in — end 1852, 

E. nt respectfully requests nspeetion of his extensive 
stock of Ww atches and Clocks. Ladies" elegant Gold Watches, eight 
guineas ; Gentlemen’s, ten guineas ; Youths’ Silver Watches, four 
guanenss , stseng Lever Watches for Engineers and others, six 
guineas eac 

E. J. DENT, Watch and ge pA w sfoesintpent to the 

ome H.R.H. Prince Albert M. the Emperor of 

ssia, 61, Strand, 33, Cock: a vs 34, Royal Exchange 
(clock- tower area). Large Church-Clock Manufactory, Somerset- 
wharf, Strand 


urra PERCHA TUBING.—Many inquiries 
g been made as to the Durability of this Tubing, the 
Gutta | ae § Company have pleasure in drawing attention to the 
following letter, receiv 
From Mr. C. Hacker, Surveyor to the Duke of Bedford :— 
Office of W orks, Woburn Park, Jan. 10, 1852. 
“In answer to your or respecting the ‘Gutta Perch ha 
Tubing for Pump Suctions, I find that the water has not affected 
it in the least, although it ‘vill eat lead through in two years; we 
have ado it largely, both on account of being cheaper than 
lead, much easier fixed, .~ a more perfect job. 











rs, &c. c, — a 
N.B. The Company’s Tlustrat ed Circulars, containing Instruc- 
tions to Plumbers for joining tubes, a ame, &c., will be for- 
warded on the recuse of three postage stam 
The GUTTA PERCHA COM MPANY PATENTEES, 18, 
WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON. 


AFETY for STREET DOORS.—CHUBB'S 
PATENT LATCHES, with very small and neat keys,are per- 
fectly safe from the attempts of picklocks and false keys. They 
are very strong, not liable to get out of order, and the price so low 
as to place them within the reach of all classes. Chubb’s Patent 
Fire-proof Safes and Boxes form a hieves Chubb 
late, books, &c. from fire and five. b & Son, 57, St. 
aul’s Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord Live’ 1; 16, Mar- 
ket-street, Manchester ; and Horsley Fields, Wolved ampton. 











aad under al all other circumstances, debility in the aged as Myell 
ts, fits, spasms, cramps, paralysis, &c. 
A few out of 50,000 Cures :— 
ante, Be. 71 of dyepsoeia : from the Right Hon. the Lord Stuart 
« “T have derived considerable benefit from your Reva- 
iota 4 Arabica Food, and consider it due to yourselves and the pub- 
to authorize the publication of these lines.—Stvart de Decies.” 

No. 49,832 :—* Fi iy years’ indescribable agony from dys- 

pepsia, nervousn cough, constipation, 


flatulence: 
y Dubar'se at the aeb. and vomitin have ad 





EAL & SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent 


&c. They form a mild and superior family aperient, that may be 
taken at all times without a or nan e of diet. Sold in 
boxes, at la. 14d., 28. Od., 42, 2, and 22s. . Sold wholesale 
by the Proprietors. BeACH aa *ahtenic ICOTT. at their Dispen- 
sary, Brid the London houses ; retail by all respect- 
able medicine Shales in the United K rve—No medi- 
cine = under the above name can possibly be genuine unless 
5 and Barnicott’s, late Dr. Roberts, Bridport,” is engraved 
and -.T~ on the stamp affixed to each package. 


NFANTS’ NEW FEEDING BOTTLES. 

From the Lancet :—* We have olden seen anything so beau- 
tiful ag the nursing bottles introdueed by Mr. Elam of Oxford- 
street.” They are adapted to milk, biscuits, and all kinds of food, 
are the most_ perfect “ artificial mother ” ever invented, have an 
elastic soft nipple, very clean] ie a dugabie, welch no infant will 
refuse, and whether for weanin; hi 7 Be or occasional 
heeding, are ite unrivalled. —f ENJA I ELA. M, 196, Oxford- 

street.—7s. 6d. ; or sent by post, free, 2s. extra. Each is stam 

with my name and address. es ‘of imitations. 


EW and CHEERFUL REGISTER STOVE. 

—In the construction of the BURTON eee store. 
it was the first care of the inventor, WILLIAM 8. BURTON, 
avail himself of the most valued of modern improvements in ‘the 
art of heating, ond 7 ly, 80 to modify and alter the receptacle 
for the coals as at to obtain the amples and most perfect 
combustion. After a tone ae of experiments, he has, by the sub- 
stitution ofa os form of shell for the present clumsy and ill- 
n producing a stove which for soft and 
as purity and quantity of heat, is far beyond 








brilliant light ight a well as 
his most sanguine expectations, while for cleanliness ‘and cheerful- 
ness it is utterly unapproachable. Price from 56s. to 15. To beseen 
in use daily in his Show Rooms; where also are to be seen 


25 STOVES and 325 FENDERS, 
all pine in pattern, forming the largest assort- 
ment ever collected er. They are marked in plain figures, 
and at prices proportionate with those that have tended to make 
this establishment the most distinguished in this country. Bright 
stoves, with bron: ornaments and two sets of bars, 2U. lis. 
5l. 103. ; ditto, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 51. we. 
to 121. igs. ; jers complete. with standards, from 78. to 
3l. ; steel fenders, from 2. 15s. to 61. ; ditto, with rich ormolu orna- 
ments, from 2I, 158. to 71.78, ; fire- San. co. 18. 9d, the set to 4l. 48.; 
Sylvester and all other patent stoves, with radiating hearth-plates 
ae ranges, which he is enabled to sell at these very re- 
uc cha’ 
—— tree ‘the frequency and extent of his purphases; and 
econdly— From those | being made exclusi vely for cash. 
WILL AM s BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW ROOMS 
(all commmaniostion), & exclusive of the Shop, devoted solely to the 
show of GENERAL FURNISHING LRUN MONGERY (inelud- 
ing Cutlery, “Nickel Silver, Plated and Japanned Wares, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads), so arranged and classified that Purchasers may 
easily and at once make tbeir selections. 
Catalogues with Engravings sent igen post) free. The money 
| for orery ar tiale net not approv 
XFORD- rner of Newman- wr Nos. 1 & 2, 
NEWMAN. STREET; ond wi 5, PERRY’S-PLACE 





O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &.?—EMILY DEAN’S CRINILENE has 
been many established as the only ay apr that can be 
relied upon for the restoration of the hair in baldness from an, 
cause, preventing the hair falling oft, strengthening weak hair, an 
checking greyness, and for the production of whiskers, mustachion, 
eyebrows, &c. three or four weeks, with certainty. It is 
clean seen’ compound, and will be sent post free on receipt 
of twenty-four postage-stamps, by Miss DEAN, 374, Manchester- 
street, Gray's Inn-road, London.—At home 4 from 1 11 till 7,— 
“ It perfectly restored my hair, after seven yea '— Major 
ine, Jersey. ** by ag is the best stimulant for the ‘pair I have 
ever analyzed.”— Dr, Thomson, Regent-square. 
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and ices of upwards = One Huwnprep d Bed- 
is, and also their priced ding. They have likewise. 
ins addition to their usual stock, x: great variety of PARISIAN 


DSTEADS, both in wood ‘and iron, which they have just 
HEAL & Son, eee and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, 





n 
mr 8 excellent food.”— Maria Jolly, Wortham Ling, near 


ar :—“ Twenty-five years’ nervousness, constipation, 
7 stion, and debility, from which I had suffered great misery, 
Which no medicine could remove or relieve, have been effec- 
tually cured by Du Barry’s food in a very short time.—W. RB. 
Reeves, Pool ae , 

0, 4,208 : dyspepsia, nervousness, debility, 


cramps. for which my servant had con- 
the volviee ot of nad en for effectually removed by Du 
elicious food in a very short time. I shall be tne to 


del 
any inquiries.—Rev. John W. Flavell, Ridlington Rectory, 


%0., 182, Piccadilly, pur- 
ges & Butler, 155, t- 
ists, 


packed S chaiiain ant 
or c 
; Sib. 118.; 122b. 228.; 
b. age free 
on receipt of post-office order.—Du Barry & Co, London. 
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> ENNETT'S MODEL WATCH is a vous. 
nation 6f all the pow ed improvements for Pi 
Taste, and Economy, ing to the wearer the indis 
comfort of Perfect Time. “hs Silver C from 5 3 in 
Gold Cases, from 12 guineas JOHN BENNETT, Manafacturer 
hs the Koyal Observatory, Board of Ordnance, Admiralty, and 
the 2 Queen |, Cheapside. 
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IMMEL’S HYGIENIC PERFUMERY, 

certified by the celebrated Dr. Ure, F.R.S., &c. to be of the 

purest and most innocuous nlexion, an and incapable of aoe miering | =. 

the —- deticate skin or one ex 

Wot mon perfumery. Nos. 1 q es re 1s8.; 
0. & Toilet Ma! 28. 6d.; er Pepprice 18. 6d. ; 

Hygienic H. air Wash, le wa tifrice, 1s.; 

x af Comet ence and id jy ai Bephuers am and Cheri 

39, Senesteleete ho,” ‘ 








0 YOU SUFFER TOOTHACHE ?—If so, 
instant ease and a lasting cure will be effected by using Dr. 
BARKER'S ENAMEL, the only efficient preparation ever dis- 
covered for filling decayed Teeth, preventing Toothache, and stop- 
ping the progress of decay, rendering them sound and useful for 
mastication andornament. Price 18. ; with ares: 
tions, &c., on receipt of 13 pos r. BARKER, 25, 
Arcy.e-square, Lonpox.—* My ¢ and and good. 
Your Enamel has aah cured the Toothache.” Miss Ray, Bath.— 
=a would have given a guinea for your Ename twelve months 
hint Rev, E. —“I me me not bn. a mone” ain since I 
filled m Teeth. I can now ea‘ t8, 
ford.—* The Picks oy quite ca f- and my Teeth ook as sound a8 
ever they di Banks, Windsor. 








ANTI-CHOLERA PRECAUTIONS. 


[RE COMFORT of a » FIXED WATER- 
gr comfor' able 
me =f "oe the PATENT HERMETICALLY. SEALED 
PAN. Sint its Kelfacting water alve, entirely preventing 
the return pte te uvia. P eth Any carpenter can fix 
it in two hours. so patent Hermetically-sealed Indorous Com- 
me fra ck oom ‘vaca by > featoei . py At 
forw y 
Fyfe & Co.'s, 16, Tavistock-street, Cores tartan 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 
PUBLISHING BY HENRY G. BOHN, YORK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 








TURNER’S LIBER FLUVIORUM;; or, River Scenery of France. 


i ighly-finished Line Engravings on Steel by the best Artists, with Letter-press by LEITCH RITCHIE, and a LIFE of TURNER, by ALARIC WATTS, 
Sialy A OD - . Imperial 8vo. gilt cloth extra, 1/. 11s. 6d. F j 


MAXWELL’S LIFE of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. 


3 vols. 8vo., with numerous highly-finished Engravings by Coorzr and other eminent Artists, consisting of Battle Pieces, Portraits, Military Plans, and Maps. 
Elegant in gilt cloth, price 1/. 16s. The same, large paper, proof impressions of the Plates, 2/. 12s. 6d. 


« Maxwell's Life of the Duke of Wellington,’ in our opinion, has no rival among similar publications of the day. The plans of battles and sieges are numerous, ample, and useful; 
the portraits of the Duke and his warrior contemporaries many and faithful; the battle pictures animated and brilliant ; and the vignettes of costumes and manners worthy of the 
military genius of Horace Vernet himself.”—Times. 


GELL and GANDY’S POMPEIANA; or, the Topography, Edifices, and Ornaments of Pompeii, 


Containing the Results of all the Excavations previous to 1819. New and elegant Edition, complete in 1 vol. royal 8vo. with upwards of 100 beautiful Line Engravings by Goopalt, 
Cooxg, Heatn, Pyg, &c. Cloth extra, 1/. 11s. 6d. 


The former Edition of this beautiful book was published at 77. 4s. The present, though reduced to less than one-fourth of the original Pape is more handsomely printed, the 
plates improved and in part re-engraved, and there are several additions. This is the most satisfactory work ever published on Pompeii. It gives in a small compass the result of 
all excavations for upwards of seventy years—that is, from the commencement of operations in 1748 until 1815. Further excavations may proceed for years to come, but are not likely 
to add anything of importance. 


MARY HOWITT’S ILLUSTRATED LIVES of the BRITISH QUEENS. 


Embellished with Twenty-eight splendid Portraits of the Queens of England, by the first Artists, engraved on Steel. With Biographical and Historical Memoirs, 11. 11s. 6d, 


CATTERMOLE’S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR of the TIMES of 
CHARLES I. and CROMWELL. 


With Thirty very highly-finished Engravings on Steel, after CaTTEnMoLE, by Rotts, WiLLMoRE, Hout, HeatH, VaRRat, and other first-rate Artists. 
Imperial 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, price 1/. ls. 
*,* This is unquestionably the most perfect illustrated volume of an historical character which has ever been published. 


Mrs. JAMESON’S BEAUTIES of the COURT of CHARLES the SECOND. 


Imperial 8vo. illustrated by Twenty-one beautiful Portraits, comprising the whole of the celebrated suite of Paintings by Sin Peter Ley, preserved at Hampton Court and the 
Windsor Gallery. Extra cloth, richly gilt, 1/. 5s.; or with India proof impressions of the Plates, 20. 10s. 


BYRON’S TALES and POEMS. 


Fiypey’s IntustrRaTEeD EpitioN, royal 8vo. with Forty-six beautiful Engravings on Steel, extra cloth, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


MARRYAT’S PIRATE, and THREE CUTTERS. 


8vo. with Twenty most splendid Line Engravings, after Drawings by STANFIELD, engraved on Steel by Cartes Hearn. Extra cloth, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


JAMES’S (G. P. R.) BOOK of the PASSIONS. 


Royal 8vo. illustrated with Sixteen splendid Line Engravings, after Drawings by Epwarp CornBouLp, STEPHANOFF, CHALON, Kenny Mzapows, and JENKINS, engraved under 
the superintendence of CoarLes HeatH. New and improved Edition, elegant in gilt cloth, gilt edges, reduced to 12s. 1850. 


PICTORIAL GALLERY of ENGLISH RACE-HORSES. 


Containing PORTRAITS of all the WINNERS of the DERBY, OAKS, and ST. LEGER STAKES to the end of last Year (1850). 
With Letter-press by GEORGE TATTERSALL, Esq. 
Royal 8vo. upwards of Ninety beautiful Engravings of Horses, after Pictures by Coorer, Herring, Hancock, ALLEN, &c. Scarlet cloth, elegantly gilt, 17. 10s. 


OWEN JONES’S ILLUMINATED BOOKS of the MIDDLE AGES. 


With Historical and Descriptive Letter-press by NOEL HUMPHREYS. 
illustrated by Thirty-nine large Plates, splendidly printed in gold and colours, comprising some of the finest Examples of Dluminated Manuscripts of the Middle Ages, particularly 
Italian and French. Atlas folio, handsomely half-bound morocco, gilt edges, published at 16%. 16s., reduced to 8/. 8s. The same, unbound, 7, 


MULLER’S ANCIENT ART and its REMAINS; or, a Manual of the Archeology of Art. 
By C. O, MULieR, Author of ‘ History and Antiquities of the Doric Race,’ &c. 
New Edition, by WgicxeR, translated by Jonny Leitcn, thick 8vo. cloth, published at 18s., reduced to 12s. 


** Criticism on this substantive work is unnecessary at the present day. Like the author’s ‘ Dorians,’ and ‘ Mythology,’ it has taken its place among the best classical interpretations 
roduced by the modern German school of inquiry. In its own especial line of investigation we have nothing approaching it for accuracy of research and subtlety of appreciation. It 
$ not only an invaluable Manual to the reader of Greek history and the student of Greek art, but a readable and interesting book for every one. Not only is Miiller’s great work now 
worthily rendered into English, but with the elucidations of Mr. Leitch, and the additions of Herr Welcker, this is the best and most complete edition yet published.”—Ath 


LOUDON’S ARBORETUM et FRUTICETUM BRITANNICUM; 


Or, the Trees and Shrubs of Britain, Native and Foreign, delineated and described ; with their Propagation, Culture, Management, and Uses. Second improved Edition, 
8 vols. 8vo. with nearly 4,000 Plates, cloth (pub. at 10/.), 54. 5s. 


BRYAN’S DICTIONARY of PAINTERS and ENGRAVERS. 


New Edition, corrected, greatly enlarged, and continued to the present time, with the addition of more than 1,300 Articles, by GEORGE STANLEY, Esq. 
Complete in 1 large vol. imp. 8vo. numerous Plates of Monograms, cloth lettered, 2/, 2s. 


HUMPHREY’S COINS of ENGLAND: 


A Sketch of the Progress of the English Coinage, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. 228 beautiful fac-similes of the most interesting specimens, illuminated in gold, 
silver, and copper, square 8vo. decorative binding, 18s. 


EPISODES of INSECT LIFE. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. With 108 Illustrations, tastefully drawn and engraveé, elegantly bound in fancy cloth, published at 2V. 8s., reduced to 1J. 7s. 
*,* The same, the Plates beautifully coloured, bound in extra cloth, gilt back, sides, and edges, published at 3U. 3s., reduced to 1. 16s. 
** We have seldom been in company with so entertaining a guide to the Insect World.”— Atheneum. : 
‘* A history of the more remarkable tribes and species, with a graphic and imaginative colouring, equally original and happy, and accompanied both by accurate figures of species 
and ingenious fanciful vignettes.”— President of the Entomological Society. oe 
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Printed by James Hotmes, of No.4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4. Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said county; LY 
published by Joun Francis, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in the said county, Publisher, at No. 14 in Wellington-street aforesaid ; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders,—Agents 
Scot.anp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for Ine.anp, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, October 23, 1852, 
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